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EDITOR’S PREFACE, 


As a fitting and, itis hoped, welcome accompaniment to the 
translation of my friend Dr. Pauli’s excellent Life of King 
Alfred, the Publisher has judiciously selected Orosius, the 
work of our great West-Saxon Monarch, which most 
loudly called for republication, not only on account of its 
scarcity and cost, but also because of the glaring imaccu- 
racies, both in the text and translation, of the only existing 
edition.* 

From the necessity of writing an introductory essay I 
am relieved by the ample and satisfactory account given of 
the work by Dr. Pauli; yet a few words may not be deemed 
superfluous. 

The reasons for ascribing the Anglo-Saxon version of 
Orosius to Alfred, are, if not incontrovertible, at least of 
sufficient weight to justify us in concurring in the general 
belief. That such labours were not foreign to his studies, 


may be seen in the Preface to his version of Boethius:’ 


fElyped kuning pey pealhycod piyye bec. 7 hie of bec-ledene on 
engzlire pende: King Alfred was the interpreter of this book 
(Boethius), and turned it from book-Latin into English. 
Though referring to another work, this passage, in combina- 
tion with the Introduction of the Voyages of Ohthere and 
Wulfstan,} seems strongly to favour Alfred’s claim. We 
have, besides, the positive, though later, testimony of William 
of Malmesbury, who, speaking of Alfred’s literary labours, 
says: plurimam partem Romanz bibliothece Anglorum auri- 
bus dedit, opimam predam peregrinarum mercium civium 
usibus convectans, cujus precipui sunt Orosius, ete.; @ very 
great part of Roman literature he gave to English ears, con~ 
veying a rich booty of foreign wares for the use of his country- 
men, the chief of which are Orosius, etc. 

_* The Anglo-Saxon. Version from the Historian Orosius. By Alfred the 
Great. Together with an English translation from the Anglo-Saxon. By the Hon. 


Daines Barrington, London. mMpcCLXXIII. " 
+ See p. 248. Ohchepe yxde hip hlayopde Alppede kynincge, etc. 
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With respect to the version itself, it is in general para- 
phrastic, and in many instances inaccurate, evincing, on the 
part of its author, but slender acquaintance with the language 
of the original. Indeed, from the date of the subversion 
of the Roman republic, Alfred’s work is only a meagre 
epitome, exhibiting little more than the heads of the several 
chapters. + 

The only ancient manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon version 
of Orosius known to exist, is‘in the Cottonian Library, 
marked Tiberius, B. 1. As far as penmanship is concerned, 
it is unquestionably a precious and beautiful volume, though 
manifestly the handiwork of an illiterate scribe. On account 
of its antiquity (not later than the tenth century), it has, 
however, been held in a degree of estimation hardly justified 
by its intrinsic worth. This being the only source of the 
Anglo-Saxon text, it is dificult to account for the variations 
existing among the several transcripts.* 

The attention of the student is directed to certain ano- 
malies in the Anglo-Saxon text, occurring occasionally in the 
endings of nouns substantive, and the imperfect plurals of 
verbs and infinitives. These consist chiefly in the substitu- 
tion of a for o, and vice-versa, as namon for naman, bercugon - 
infin. for bercuran, dydan, pepan, eodan, for dydon, peepon, 
eudon. Similar anomalies occur also in Alfred’s Boethius. 
Are they West-Saxon ? 

The present text is founded on a careful collection of that 
of Barrington with the Cottonian manuscript. The transla- 
tion is close and almost literal, though, at the same time, read- 
able as an independent work. With the aid of the Outline 
of Anglo-Saxon Grammar (after Rask) and the Glossary 
appended to the Orosius, the volume will, it is hoped, render 
the acquisition of our noble mother-tongue a study as agree- 
able as it is valuable ; for without a competent knowledge of 
the Anglo-Saxon, no one can be a critical English scholar. 

Though here, perhaps, somewhat out of place, I must be 
allowed, in illustration of a long-disputed point in the geo- 
graphy of the North, to add a few words relative to what 
may justly be pronounced the most valuable portion of 
Alfred’s work: the Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan. 

“ Of such transcripts Daines Barrington notes the following: 1. The Lauder- 


dale, formerly at Ham House, but no longer to be be found there, marked M.L. 


2. The Ballard, marked B.T. 3. The Hatton, marked M.H. 4, The Elstob, 
marked E.T. 
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Having doubled the North Cape and visited the countries 
about the White Sea, Ohthere (whose home was in Halgo- 
land, the most northern part of Norway) proceeded south- 
ward to the port of Sciringesheal ;* sailing whence, after 
crossing the Cattegat, he had Gotland (Jutland) on his 
right, and then Seeland. From the mention of islands on 
his left, 1t would seem that he sailed between Méen and See- 
land ; for I cannot agree with Dahlmann (Forschungen, Th. 
I. and Gesch. v. Dannem. I. p. 65,) and Pauli, in supposing 
that Ohthere passed through the Great Belt. The Gotland 
of Wulfstan is evidently the Swedish island of that name. 

B, THoret. 
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Tuts translation is offered to the public with the diffidence 
which must ever accompany the attempt to render into one 
language, thoughts expressed in another. In this particular 
ease, the difficulty of the translator’s task has been increased 
by the peculiar nature of the author’s style. In his love for 
his subject, and his eagerness to do it justice, and to establish 
facts hitherto considered doubtful, he crowds so much matter 
into his sentences as often to render them involved, and, in 
many cases, rugged and abrupt. But when the difficulties 
are once fairly mastered, our sense of perplexity is lost in 
admiration at the enthusiasm, patience, learning, and skill, 
with which Dr. Pauli, from such defective materials, has con- 
structed a work so rich in interest. 

The study of the biography of men, who, by their talents 
and virtues, have made for themselves a place in the world’s 
history, has a value apart from the intellectual pleasure it 
affords. Longfellow says, 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make owr lives sublime. 


* Of this port Mr. Aall, the latest and best translator of the Heimskringla, 
thus speaks: ‘‘ Skiringssalr, respecting the position of which so many of the 
most learned inquirers have been at variance and in doubt, and which has been 
sought for in Bahuuslehn, in Skane, in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, and even 
in Prussia; although both Snorri and the authors of ‘ Sogurbrot’ and ‘ Fagur- 
skinna’ expressly refer it to Vestfold,” etc. 


ni 
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And surely the careful investigation of the records of the 
life of this great King cannot but be of peculiar interest in 
these days; for it will show us that true power and great- 
ness arise from the practice of justice and morality; and 
that without these, skill, ambition, and courage, however 
specious and however brilliant, serve but as lights to dazzle 
and mislead. Above all, the History of Alfred’s life shows 
that a firm religious faith beautifies the character in all its 
relations, and enables the mind to rise superior to all trials, 
however severe. 


AP. 


Wareham. 


DR. PAULT’S PREFACE. 


Tur plan of the following work was conceived at Oxford, 
in the November of the eventful year 1848, at a time when 
German hearts trembled, as they had seldom done before, for 
the preservation of their Fatherland, and especially for the 
continuance of those States which were destined by Heaven 
for the protection and support of Germany. That was a 
fearful winter! Various misgivings as to my abode in a 
foreign land arose on the receipt of such serious accounts 
from home. A daily visit to the venerable old Bodleian 
Library, with its wealth of literature, and especially its valu- 
able manuscripts, could alone, for a few hours, dissipate my 
gloomy thoughts. In spite of these, and almost impercep- 
tibly to myself, I took a growing interest in the history of the 
struggles and victories of Alfred of the West Saxons. 

I resolved to select the Life of this most excellent King as 
a starting-point for my future studies in English History—to 
which I had lately received a fresh impulse on account of my 
project of continuing Lappenberg’s “ History of England,” 
which the worthy Author was obliged to leave incomplete, 
owing to the serious disease in his eyes. 

I was most eagerly pursuing my preparations for the Life 
of Alfred, when other engagements intervened, and prevented 
me from taking any steps towards its accomplishment until 
the commencement of the following autumn; and now, after 
various and frequently longer interruptions, the work is first 
completed. Nearly two whole years have passed, and the 
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eyes of the world are still, as then, fixed, but more earnestly, 
on the solution of things in Germany. é 

It has been my aim to describe the high moral position 
which Alfred occupies in the organic development of the 
history of the liberties of England, according to my best 
ability, and from that point of view which German historical 
research into the most authentic sources of information has 
established. After a thorough investigation, I am by no 
means certain that the paucity of material is one of the most 
serious impediments to the work. These consist partly in 
the difficulty which exists in combining original historical 
inquiry with the narration of past facts,—and partly in my 
own inability to compensate for poverty of resource by a 
fluent style of composition. Neither do I feel myself free 
from fault in the critical part of the work; but here the 
errors arise from my love for the subject, and not from the 
idle vanity of authorship. 

I look, then, with confidence, to the sentence which strict 
and impartial judges may pass upon my work. It is written 
by a German, and for Germans; and, as it is hoped, in the 
spirit of German inquiry. What the author owes to the 
literature of his own country, is faithfully acknowledged in 
its proper place. The country of the Anglo-Saxons not only 
opened to him all its wealth of materials for his work, but he 
owes much gratitude for the personal friendship of the most 
able literary men of England—such as Kemble and Thorpe; 
and for the kind assistance rendered him by the officers of 
the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, and of other large 
collections of books in that country. 

Thave employed those authorities that have been published 
in England, or else gathered my information from *manu- 
scripts, whose confused orthography I did not attempt to 
arrange in consecutive order, as Jacob Grimm has done with 
respect to the German dialects. May the great master of 
this excellent system pardon me, when he learns that this 
disregard of his example was prompted by my desire of 
thoroughly understanding the originals, and that my frequent 
difficulty has rather been to rise above the idiomatic structure 
of the languages of the ninth century. And now let the book 
speak for itself. 


Il. 


iI. 
IV. 


VI. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL SUMMARY—REVIEW OF THE AUTHORITIES FROM 
WHICH ALFRED'S HISTORY IS DERIVED. 


‘WueEn Theodoric the Great established his Gothic King- 
dom upon the ruins of the Roman Empire, his people had not 
attained those settled habits which are requisite for the firm 
establishment of a state; nor did they possess sufficient in- 
ternal strength to make any lasting resistance against the 
preponderating influence of the still classic land of the South. 
The great migration of population from East to West had 
by no means ceased ; and scarcely more than a quarter of a 
century elapsed after the death of Odoacer’s conqueror, 
when with the independence of the Goths almost every trace 
of his operations disappeared. Charlemagne, at the head of 
his Frankish army, conquered the mighty Teutonic power, 
and won the imperial crown of the Western Kingdom. 
After him there never existed a leader amongst the Ger- 
mans whose personal influence was sufficiently powerful to 
keep united under one sceptre a great nation composed 
of so many different races. Although the boundaries esta- 
blished by him between his kingdom and the Sclavonians, 
Moors, and Scandinavians, became in later times rather en- 
larged than confirmed, and although his great and power- 
ful laws and institutions still contmued for many centuries 
to be reverenced, especially amongst the Franks, still his 
kingdom always continued to descend in a divided form to 
his posterity. It was not so much the freshly-awakened 
influence of Rome, as an impulse originating from the Ger- 
man people themselves, which led them to endeavour to ob- 
_ tain a division of races, and a geographical distribution of the 
lands which had now become their own, and with the political 

knowledge communicated to them by Charlemagne, to form 
_ single independent states. 
f ye 


7 


fs 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


Alfred of Wessex, the only ruler of England ever sur- 
named the Great!, had to endure infinitely greater ‘trials, 
and during the principal part of his life, to wage a far more 
difficult war, than any of the other celebrated kings of the 
German race ; notwithstanding this, with the most unwearied 
perseverance, he founded institutions which remain to this 
day, and constitute one of the most important lmks in the 
progressive political development of the powerful Saxon 
people on the British island. Without doubt, this was also 
essentially advanced by the peculiar character of his sub- 
jects, and the isolated position of the country where they had 
become settled. It seems almost as if the branch of Angles 
and Saxons which had separated itself from the parent-stem 
so firmly rooted on the continent, had in a short -time put 
forth more vigorous shoots in the fertile soil of the island, 
than the Franks had done in conquered Gaul, or even the 
ancient Saxons in their own home. The priests and nobles 
of Charlemagne already attended the schools of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the learned Aleuin was anxious to return from 
the Frankish court to the convent library at York. When 
Alfred died, his relation Henry, the father of Otho the Great, 
who brought the Roman Empire into Germany, was a young 
man, and Christian education was only in its first infancy 
amongst his Saxon people. ; 

On turning our attention to the records of those three 
German princes who were called the Great, it seems as 
though their history was destined to the same fate—that ot 
being early blended with popular tradition. And yet how 
much difference there is between them! Among the Teutonic 
people, the image of Theodoric was almost entirely merged in 
the indistinct form of a dark, gigantic hero, so long the theme 
of many a German song. Charlemagne became the hero of 
Europe, in Germanic and Celtic poetry and romances; not- 
withstanding this, the traces of his historical existence are 
clear enough, and Eginhard has left to all ages a faithful pic- 


| ture of his personal appearance. Alfred’s name, on the con- 


; trary, lapsed into that myth which to this day obscures it, 


and which, to careless eyes, effaces the lives and deeds of 
celebrated men from the pages of history. Of him also his 


1 He was first designated thus in the sixteenth century. 
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people sung’, but the old Pagan charm of those songs has long 
ago been broken ; for the zealous Church, in her fervent gra- 
titude to him, embodied him in her legends ; and the greater 
part of the later stories of the monks may have frequently 
originated in their cells, and have been the result of pious 
fraud. Who can decide what traditionary husk is the 
easier to remove in order to reach the solid kernel of true 
history ? 

Although Alfred lived at a time when our perception of 
his individuality is not obscured by the shadowy clouds 
of tradition, and in a country where the sober prose of 
reality had early taken the place of all the poetry of more 
southern lands, yet he was never fortunate enough to find a 
Cassiodorus or an Eginhard amongst those by whom he was 
surrounded. At the first glance, indeed, Asser might be 
compared with the latter; but, if the Gesta Alfredi is some- 
what more closely observed, one doubt after another will 
arise, whether, in the form which is preserved to us, this can 
really be the work of that bishop who was so trusted by his 


1 Jn the so-called ‘‘ Proverbs of King Alfred,” quoted by Kemble in his ‘“‘ Solo- 
mon and Saturn,” 1848, p. 226, ff. 
“ Alfred 
Englene herd 
Englene darling 
in Enkelonde he was King. 
Alfred he was in Enkelonde a king 
Wel swipe strong and lussum ping; 
he was king and cleric 
full wel he louede Godes were ; 
he-was wis on his word 
And war on his work 
he was pe wisiste mon 
pad was in Engelonde on.” 
And Layamon’s Brut. ed. Sir F. Madden, 1848, i. 269. 


SeoSSen per efter 

monie hundred wintre 

cone Alfred pe King 

Engelondes deorling 

And wrat pe lagan on Englis, &c. 
Both poems originated in the beginning of the thirteenth century, when the Saxon 
feelings of the English people being revived in their first attempts at literature, 
they doubtlessly remembered with gratitude him who had achieved their former 
greatness. 

B2 
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king. Criticism has been frequently employed on this little 
book, but it has never decided the important question. For 
my own part, I shall not undertake to solve such a problem 
in its full extent; and I doubt much whether it is possible 
to determine the point with absolute certainty. I find, so 
far, that, with the single exception of Thomas Wright, in the 
“ Biographia Literaria Britannica, I., 405-418,” no one has 
thought of denying the authenticity of the book; the best 
English and German authors rather maintain that it was 
really written by Asser, and is our best authority for the life 
of this great king!. 

T cannot altogether avoid considering it in this light; but 
I will bring forward those parts of the work which, after 
much attentive examination, I believe to be correct, as well as 
those which appear to be spurious or inaccurate. 

Unfortunately, we possess no good manuscript of this bio- 
graphy. The most ancient, a Cottonian MS., Otho, a. XII, 
a relic of the tenth century, was lost in the destructive fire 
which so seriously injured Sir Richard Cotton’s library, in 
the year 1731. Happily for us, however, Wise®, in his edition 
of Asser, has preserved a copy of this manuscript, from which 
we’ learn that it did not contain many records which we find 
in, other manuscripts, and especially in the latest and most 
doubtful ones. These are collected under the name of the 
Chronicon Fani 8. Neoti sive Annales Johannis Asserii, 
which is nothing more than a bad compilation from the 
Saxon Chronicle, and from various unauthentic legends, and 
which has been received into the most modern MSS., exe- 
cuted so late as the sixteenth century, and also into the 
careful Editio Princeps of Archbishop Parker, in 1574, 
whether purposely or from oversight, it is impossible to say®. 
Wise’s correct criticism has, however, preserved the text of 
the tenth century. 

We also find that Florence of Worcester copied a large 
portion of the biography into his Chronicle. It is, therefore, 


1 Pertz Monum. Hist. Germ. i. p. 449, n. 84, where Asser is quoted as “vitae 
JElfredi auctor coaevus.” Vide Lappenberg’s History of England, i. S. xlviii., 
311; and latterly Kemble, ‘‘ The Saxons in England,” ii. 42, n. 

2 Annales rerum gestarum JElfredi auctore Asserio Menevensi rec. I’. Wise, 
Oxon. 1722, 8. 

3 Monumenta Historica Britannica, preface, p. 79, 80. 
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necessary at this stage of our inquiry to notice the latter 
historical work. When we consider its almost literal agree- 
ment with our biography, it is not a little remarkable that 
Asser is not once recognised as an authority. Florence 
casually mentions him only twice; once in the year 872, 
when, on occasion of Werfrith’s elevation to the bishopric of 
Worcester, he includes him in a very incorrect list of learned 
men, although he flourished at a later period at the court of 
Alfred; and again, in the utterly inexplicable record of the 
year 883: 


Assero Scireburnensi episcopo defuncto succedit Suithelmus, &e.: 


whereas we learn from Asser himself, that he was not known 
or confided in by the king until 885. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle likewise informs us, that 
Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, died in 910; and we find his 
signature, ‘“ Asser episcopus,”’ affixed to authentic documents 
so late as the year 9091. We have, then, nothing to do with 
the above-named record, except simply to reject it?. 

We look in vain for the reasons which induced Florence to 
conceal the name of the author from whose work he literally 
copied large portions ; perhaps he thought it superfluous to 
mention a book which must have been generally known in 
the beginning of the twelfth century?, when he took the 
liberty of plagiarising from it at his own discretion. 

But did he really take all his Chronicle from Asser? 
Might he not have had before him either Asser’s Latin 
translation of the Annals from 850 to 887, or even the original 
Saxon Chronicle? This opinion has strong probability in its 
favour; but then the question arises, whether the strictly 
annalistic sections of Asser’s work were not added at a later 
period to the biographical parts of the original Vita, in that 
episodical form which has descended to us. But, according 
to the lost Cottonian MS., we find them already in existence 
in the tenth century, long before Florence transcribed them ; 
and this peculiar and strange mingling of annals and biogra- 
phy would seem actually to have proceeded from our Asser, 
and to have been the original form of his work. 


1 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 335, 337, 1077, 1082, 1087. 
2 Vide Thorpe’s New Edition of Florent. Wigorn. Chron. i. 98. 
3 Florence died July 7th, 1118. ii. 72, Ed. Thorpe. 
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Lappenberg!, on various well-established grounds, inclines 
to the opinion that the Annals themselves—at least, those of 
the years 879, 884, 885, 886, and 887—are the work of 
Asser; but that the literal agreement of the rest with the 
words of the Chronicles, preclude the idea of their being his 
composition. 

There are good reasons for believing that the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles were first commenced under Alfred, and that, ac- 
cording to the oldest edition we possess, their reckoning 
began soon after 890. Composed on the Latin model, they 
consisted of materials of all ee and were originated at a 
time when Alfred and his contemporaries were actively en- 
gaged in improving their native language. Asser, the Welsh- 
man, must have understood Saxon: he had, undoubtedly, the 
Chronicle of 890 before him, when, in 8932, he wrote the life 
of his king; but the continuation, which treats of the last 
years of Alfred’s reign, and which was written in the follow- 
ing century, he could not have possessed. He might, indeed, 
have also had a Latin copy of the Chronicle, from whence 
he, and Florence after him, derived the dates of their general 
history. I perceive, with pleasure, that the annalistic dates of 
both these authors, with only few exceptions, agree literally 
with the most ancient MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
which are also of West Saxon origin, and especially with the 
oldest Cambridge copies. The following are selected exam- 
ples of this agreement : 


AssER. FLORENCE. Caron. Sax. 
A. 860. Loco funeris dominati sunt. Wealstowe geweald ahton. 
A. 874. Cuidam insipienti ministro regis. Anum unwisum cyninges pegne. 
A. 881. Finito proelio pagani equis inventis Weer wear’ se here gehorsod zefter 
equites facti sunt. pam gefeohte. 


Again Asser omits these records, which are also wanting 
in the oldest copies of the Chronicle : 
A. 870. The Section: and fordidon ealle pa mynstre, &c., to—pa hit wears to nan 
ping. 
A. 871. And heora per wear'S oSer ofslegen. Wees nama wees Sidroe. 
A. 877. And se sciphere segelode west ymbutan. 


But we must confess that sometimes other elements in- 


1 Gottinger Gel. Anz. April 1st, 1844. 


2 Asser in Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 492, a vigesimo aetatis anno usque ad quadra- 
gesimum quintum annum quem nunc agit. 
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trude into the Chronicle of Florence which are not to be found 
either in the earliest Chronicles or in the “ Gesta Alfredi ;” 
for example, the Obitus Sti Swithuni, a. 862, which is only 
mentioned in the two latest Chronicles, and which, like the 
account of Asser’s death in the year 883, is of no value. It 
is therefore difficult to decide whether Florence borrowed 
from Asser’s work the Annals of the years from 850 to 887, 
and then augmented them from his own materials; or whe- 
ther, which is quite as likely, he adopted Asser’s authorities 
and manner, and compiled them himself. 

‘We will now proceed to the strictly biographical parts of 
the work, which, as has been already remarked, consist of 
episodes of more or less length, but which seem, in many 
places, to have been much mutilated. The following are the 
principal : 

A. 849. The genealogy and birth of Alfred, taken from the ‘‘ Genealogical Register 
of the West Saxons.”—Florent. a. 849. 

A, 855. The strife between Ethelwulf and his son Ethelbald; the fearful history 
of Queen Eadburga.—Florent. A. 855. 

A. 866. Alfred’s youth and love of study.—Florent. a. 871. 

A. 867. The excursion into Northumbria, more precise than in the Chronicle.— 
Florent. a. 867. 

A. 868. Alfreda’s marriage.—Florent. A, 868. 

A. 871. Continuation of the description of the Battle of Ashdune.—Florent. a. 871. 

A. 878. Setaation of the description of the Battle of Ethandune—Florent. 
A. 

A. 884, The long account of the bodily sufferings, the family, and learned com- 
panions of the King.—Florent., A. 871-872. 
Asser’s own connexion with his Prince. Excursion into Wales. 


A. 887. A long episode concerning Alfred’s studies, sickness, mode of government, 
endowments, and administration, with which the book concludes. 


It must be remarked, that the last section in the Cot- 
tonian MS., at least from the words “ Ingeniosam benevo- 
lentiam”’ to “locupletatim ditavit” (p. 491-495), is written by 
a later hand. 

All these sections Florence copies almost literally, but 
where, towards the end, they become more lengthy, he 
abridges them; sometimes, as we can see by comparing 
them, he substitutes one year for another; but he always 
omits the titles of the chapters, which are invariably written 
in a peculiar style; I hope, the genuine one of Asser. 

P. 473 a. 866. “Sed ut more navigantium loquar ne diutis 
navim undis et velamentis concedentes, et a terra longius 
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enavigantes longum circumferamur inter tantas bellorum 
clades et annorum enumerationes, ad id quod nos maxime ad 
hoc opus incitavit nobis redeundum esse censeo; silicet ali- 
quantulum autem mez cognitioni innotuit!,” &e. 

P. 484 a. 834. “Igitur ut ad id, unde digressus sum re- 
deam, ne diuturna navigatione portum optatae quietis 
omittere cogar, aliquantulum, quantum notitie mee in- 
notuerit,”’ &c. 

There is also completely wanting the account, in the 
year 877, of the king’s shipbuilding, which is neither to be 
found in the Cottonian MS. And this circumstance casts 
considerable suspicion on the fact that Alfred, in the despe- 
rate state of his affairs at that time, seriously thought of 
undertaking a naval expedition against the national enemy. 
This may have originated in the record of a sea-fight which 
took place in the year 875, which is contained in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. In the year 878, Florence omits the nar- 
ration of Alfred’s residence with the cowherd, which is given 
in the “ Vita Sti Neoti,” written towards the end of the 
tenth century, and of which only the introductory part seems 
to have been preserved in the Cottonian MS. Finally, 
Florence says nothing of the notorious clause respecting the 
establishment of the University of Oxford, in the year 886, 
taken by Camden from the MN. Savile only, in which either 
he or some other person, out of zeal for Alma Mater, has 
attempted a deception, and whose correctness, especially after 
the notice in Lappenberg’s History of England, I., 339, no 
reasonable man will continue to believe. 

With the exception of these three instances, I consider the 
remaining episodes, even in the larger portion of their details, 
to be the genuine productions of Asser.’ The History of 
Queen Edburga, doubted by Wright (p. 409), exists in’ the 
Cotton. MS.; the “multis habetur incognitum ” may have ~ 
been Asser’s, who had then lived only a short time amongst 
the West Saxons, and could scarcely have known much of 
what had taken place amongst them more than eighty years 
before, and who undoubtedly took a greater pleasure in tran- 


' There can be compared with this the similar passage introduced by Ethel- 
werd, iv. p. 514, Monum. Hist. Brit.: “Veluti advecta navis per gurgites 
undarum longinqua spatia tenet,” &e. Both, as true sons of Britain, derive their 
comparison from navigation. 
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scribing the narrative, because, as he expressly says, he had 
heard it so often from his truth-loving king}. 

In conclusion; we may be allowed to mention a few other 
points. It is inexplicable that Asser should omit the ac- 
count of the battle of Merton, in 871, and the entire year 
885, or rather that he does not relate the events which in 
the Chronicle follow the year 884. In the year 883, there 
is wanting, not only the record of the death of Asser, Bishop 
of Sherborne, which omission explains itself, but even the 
narration of the Embassy to Rome, and to the Hast, which is 
confirmed by Florence and the most ancient Chronicles. 
These are defects which can only be accounted for by the 
damaged state in which the work is come down to us. The 
question will also present itself, why Asser, who himself tells 
us (p. 492) that he wrote in 893, in the forty-fifth year of the 
king’s age, did not bring down the biography later than 887. 
I consider this circumstance rather as a further ground for 
believing in the authenticity of the work®; for there is no 
mention made of the renewed contests with the Danes, who, 
after the death of King Guthorm-Athelstan, of East Anglia, 
A. 890, again threatened to commence hostilities, and who 
were only finally and entirely subdued after the year 893. 
It is more than rash to suppose with Wright (p. 411) that 
the whole biography could not have been composed before 
the end of the tenth century, because the Translatio Sti 
Neoti took place in the year 974, after which the life of this 
saint must have been written, and thence proceeded the 
work attributed to Asser, whose real author was, perhaps, 
a monk of St. Neot, who assumed the name of the already 
celebrated friend of the great king. Such an opinion as this 
can have only the most unsatisfactory grounds to rest upon. 
We must also be very careful how we agree with Wright, in 
contemning the style of this little work; in some portions of 
which we recognise a rare beauty. I will only quote two 
instances of this, both treating of the industry of the king : 

P. 486. “Veluti apis prudentissima, quae primo mane 
charis e cellulis consurgens aestivo tempore, per incerta aeris 
itinera cursum veloci volatu dirigens, super multiplices ac 


1P. 471. A domino meo #lfredo Angulsaxonum rege veridico. 
2 Lappenberg in d. Gotting. Gelehrt. Anz. April 4th, 1844. 
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diversos herbarum, olerum, fruticum flosculos descendit pro- 
batque quid maxime placuerit, atque domum reportat.” 

P. 491. “Velut apis fertilissima longe lateque gronnios 
interrogando discurrens, multimodos divinae scripturae flos- 
culos inhianter et incessabiliter congregavit, queis praecordii 
sui cellulas densatim replevit.”’ 

Such passages as these are rarely to be met with in the 
dry monastic works of the middle ages; they contain words 
which could have sprung only from deep feeling; and from 
them, Asser seems to have been a man in whom were blended 
the pure vigour of a child of nature, and a true poetical 
spirit. 

"Finally, Thorpe, in his translation of Lappenberg’s History, 
II., 326, N.1, affirms that the sceptics as to the authenticity 
of the book may quote in their favour, the expression “vasalli’” 
occurring in the year 878, but a striking contradiction of this 
opinion is furnished by a document in Kemble’s Cod. Diplom. 
Anglos. N. 216. This document was undoubtedly written 
in the year 821, and contains these words: “ Expeditionem 
cum XII. vasallis et cum tantis scutis.”” In a similar manner 
as “vasallus’’ (in the Cotton. MS. “ fassillis’’) the thrice-re- 
peated expression curtus regis (p. 473, 485, 488) must be con- 
sidered, as well as some other instances of a peculiar Latinity, 
é.g. gronnius, p. 491; gronnosus, p. 480; cambra, p.491. These 
words are to be found in Du Cange, and still older examples 
are extant ofthem. The expression “ vasallus” occurs also in 
the Capitularies of Charlemagne. It is very remarkable to 
finda Welshman writing the name of our people, gentes 
Theotiscae, p. 471. 

That a Briton (and who could it be except the Welsh Asser?) 
had a share in the work!, must necessarily be inferred from 
the constantly recurring addition of Celtic names of places 
to the Saxon and Latin ones. 

P. 470. The Isle of Thanet, called by the Britons Ruim?. 

P. 475. Snotengaham is called Tigguocobauc, in Latin 
speluncarum domus, faithfully copied by Florence. 

P. 477. Wilton is situated near Guilou. 

P. 478. Thornsetan is called Durngueis. 


‘ Thorpe, in his late preface to his Florent. Wigorn. p. vii. n. 3, also argues 
from this in favour of Asser, 
2 This may be taken from Nennius, “ Ruichim,” Monum. Hist. Brit. p. 63. 
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P. 479, Exanceastre is called Cair wise. 

P. 480. Flumen quod Britannice dicitur Abon. 

P. 481. Selwudu, silva magna Coitmaur. 

P. 482. Circencester, Cairceri. © 

Asser wrote thus for his countrymen!. 

This may suffice for the present respecting this important 
little book, which unfortunately, owing to its deficiencies and 
peculiarities, is in many respects open to censure. We shall 
frequently, however, recur to it in the course of this work, in 
reference to various and often questionable particulars ; such 
as Asser’s own life, which must necessarily be connected with 
that of his king. 

We may venture to treat much more briefly the remaining 
authorities, which entirely concern the Anglo-Saxon period, 
and whose value and mutual agreement are very properly 
brought prominently forward by Lappenberg in the intro- 
duction to his excellent historical work. 

The oldest authority, and the most important for our pur- 
pose, is, of course, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. We have 
already seen that a part of the Gesta Alfredi was taken 
from it. The most ancient copy that we possess corresponds, 
in the form of its letters, with the other genuine books of 
Alfred’s time; and this circumstance, together with the in- 
terruptions which occur in the manuscript immediately after 
the year 891, leave no doubt of its having been written 
during the last ten years of King Alfred’s reign. It may 
therefore be reasonably presumed that transactions first 
began to be generally recorded in the language of the people 
at that time. Amongst the reasons for this presumption, by 
no means the least important is, that about the year 853, 
soon after the birth of Alfred, the records of each year in- 
crease in length, and begin to lose their original calendar 
form. The whole of that section which treats of Alfred’s life 
is very similar in five of our manuscripts, which in other 
respects often differ from each other ; and one of the most 
recent, Cotton. MS. Domitian, A. VIII., gives a very bad 
and inaccurate abridgment of events till about the year 
1000, in the Saxon and Latin languages; and is especially 


1 Lingard, in his History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ii. 426, 
brings forward good reasons for differing with Wright. 
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meagre in its details of Alfred’s lifetime, which is the more 
remarkable as it is generally believed to have been written at 
Canterbury. The Cambridge manuscript, and the two MSS. 
Cott. Tib. A. VI. and Tib. B. I., which were all compiled 
within the bounds of the kingdom of Wessex, singularly co- 
incide in all essential points of their accounts relating to the - 
ninth century. The MS. Cotton. Tib. IV. presents, during 
this epoch, only very few deviations, and is almost similar to 
those preceding. But this MS., which originated in Wor- 
cester, always remains a year behind the three older copies in 
the chronology of the eighth and ninth centuries, agreeing 
in this respect, as originally our oldest MSS. seem to have 
done, with the Northern historians—as Simeon of Durham, 
whose chronology, as Kemble particularly remarks, differs 
from that of the South of England, which is generally correct. 

The editions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, even that pub- 
lished by the Record Commission, in the Monumenta Histo- 
rica Britannica, have by no means succeeded in indicating 
the minute details and relative value of each of the Year-books, 
written in various dialects, at different times, and in different 
places, so as to elucidate the text, and render it more intelli- 
gible to critics of the present day. We reserve, for a later 
opportunity, a more strict investigation into these remark-~ 
able productions of the early middle ages. 

Ethelwerd’s dry Chronicle is, in general, little more than an 
elaboration of the early Saxon annals, in barbarous Latin ; 
here and there, however, it is evident that some other popular 
sources of information were employed by him. He rarely 
gives any particulars of Alfred’s lite ; and it is peculiarly sur- 
prising that he, a descendant of the royal family of Wessex, 
should not have given a more circumstantial account of his 
great ancestor ; considering, too, that only a hundred years 
had elapsed since he flourished. No part of his work is so 
grievously and hopelessly mutilated as the third chapter ot 
the fourth book, which treats of Alfred. The latest edition 
is to be found in the Mon. Hist. Brit. 

Mention has already been made of Florence; we possess 
an excellent edition, recently compiled with great care by 
Thorpe for the English Historical Society, in which also the 
most accurate text of Asser may be found. 

Simeon of Durham, who, in composing his Chronicle, must 
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have referred frequently to Florence, occasionally mentions 
many details, particularly in 883, and when the subject 
relates to the North of England. 

Ingulph, Abbot of Croyland, once secretary to the Con- 
queror, in the work attributed to him, and which chiefly 
treats of the history of his convent, relates various events that 
rest upon arbitrary assumptions or supposititious documents, 
and seem to have arisen from ignorance of the authorities 
above named. . How could an Englishman, so imbued with 
the Norman spirit, in the first fifty or sixty years after the 
Conquest, avoid making some confusion in the accounts which 
were given him of the condition of the conquered country 
during the previous two centuries? It appears that he 
was acquainted with Asser’s book, as he must have taken from 
it his description of Alfred’s method of measuring time. We 
cite his work according to the edition, carefully prepared 
by Sir H. Savile, of the Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores post 
Bedam praecipui, Francofurti, 1603. 

Henry of Huntingdon has, unfortunately, never found an 
intelligent editor even in the Mon. Hist. Brit., though he 
merits one more than any other historian of the middle ages 
of England. The spirited manner in which he describes 
battles was, most probably, caused by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the old songs of the people; and we shall often be 
indebted to it in the following work, especially for the account 
of the sea-fight in the year 897. 

William of Malmesbury enjoys the reputation of being a 
more learned historian, and of endeavouring to invest the dry 
form of the Old Chronicle with a more attractive style; but 
his researches are often by no means correct, and his errors can- 
not be forgotten. The best edition of the Gesta Reg. Angl., 
is that of the English Historical Society, by Th. D. Hardy : 
London, 1840, 

The old French rhyming Chronicle of Geoffrei Gaimar 
takes that part which relates to our subject chiefly from 
the Anglo-Saxon Year-books ; the copies of these, which the 
poet had before him, differ in some points from those we 
possess, He used, also, other authorities. The first edition 
is to be found in the Mon. Hist. Brit. 

The remaining historians who have treated of the Anglo- 
Saxons, as Ailred of Riveaux, Roger of Wendovor, Matthew 
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of Westminster, &c., will be acknowledged in the places 
where they are quoted. 

Two very important authorities for, and aids in, our under- 
taking, are the Laws of Alfred, in Thorpe’s admirable edition, 
“ Ancient Laws and Institutes of England :’’ London, 1840; 
and Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, Aevi Saxonici, in which 
excellent collection the documents of the ninth century equal 
neither in number nor in authenticity those of the preceding 
and subsequent ones. 

Amongst later works, I am most particularly indebted to 
thé‘ History of England,” by Lappenberg}in which, with 
the translation made by Thorpe, and enriched by both these 
learned men, the best and clearest directions are given 
whereby to penetrate the labyrinthine mazes of early English 
history. The Life and Times of Alfred the Great are by no 
means exhausted in the plan of this book ; and the biographer 
is at liberty to glean any other information he can meet with 
for his purpose. We are ina similar position with regard to 
Lappenberg’s predecessor, the diligent Sharon Turner, and 
to his successor, Kemble, who, in his latest work, “The 
Saxons in England,” II.: London, 1848, considers, in a series 
of essays, written in a masterly style, the political and social 
condition of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Modern historical literature possesses special Biographies 
of Alfred. The title of the first work of this kind is sufficient 
to show in what spirit it was written, and what is to be 
learnt from it: “The Life of Alfred, or Alvred, the first 
Institutor of subordinate Government in this Kingdome, and 
Refounder of the University of Oxford; together with a 
Parellell of our Soveraigne Lord King Charles, untill this 
yeare 1634. By Robert Powell. London: 1634,” 

The learned Spelman compiled a Biography of Alfred, during 
the Restoration, which Hearne published, in 1709, with his 
own annotations in English!. Both of these works are very 
unprofitable, in spite of the highly-meritorious industry dis- 
played in them ; and this fact is mainly attributable to the 
accumulation of quotations from a modern and second-rate 

1 Sir John Spelman, Alfredi Magni Vita, fol. Oxon. 1678. Originally written in 
English, and first translated into Latin by Dr. Obadiah Walker, of unhappy 


memory. Spelman’s Life of Alfred the Great, published with additions and 
remarks by Thomas Hearne, Oxf. 1709. 
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authority, who has never yet attained the honour of appearing 
in print, but who is placed in the same rank, and even some- 
times above our best sources of information. Judging by 
this account of the sufferings of Alfred and his country, the 
same monkish spirit seems to have existed in the Oxford of 
the seventeenth century as was in operation there in the 
twelfth and thirteenth. 

Albrecht von Haller was the first German who wrote on 
this subject, in his book entitled, “ Alfred Konig der Angel- 
Sachsen, Gottmgen und Bern, 1773.” He faithfully took 
his materials from Spelman, and aimed at describing the 
limited monarchy ; but, according to his usual custom, he has 
obscured his otherwise lucid work by a fanciful and poetical 
style. 

Me Bicknell (“ Life of Alfred the Great, King of the Anglo- 
Saxons: London, 1777’’) endeavoured to bring the numerous 
works of his predecessors before the public in a more intelli- 
gible form. He treats the ecclesiastical part of the sub- 
ject in the very free and somewhat derisive manner which 
was characteristic of his time, whilst he evidently did not use 
any diligent research, and consequently his conclusions are 
capricious and incorrect. 

F. L. Graf zu Stolberg has narrated the Life of Alfred in 
his own admirable manner. His materials for this work he 
obtained fromX%Turner’s “ History of the Anglo-Saxons, in 
which the subject was first treated with particular considera- 
tion. 

A History of Alfred the Great, compiled from Turner’s 
“ History of the Anglo-Saxons,’’ and the “ Lodbroker-Quida,” 
with a metrical translation by Dr. F. Lorentz: Hamburg, 
1828. 

The last work on the subject, “The Life of Alfred the 
Great, by the Rev. J. A. Giles: London, 1848,” also deserves 
to be mentioned in the last place ; so defective is it in all its 
relations, so devoid of research into authorities, and so desti- 
tute of all interest in the style. Truly, it does not reflect 
much honour upon the English people, that a subject so im- 
portant as the Life of “ The Darling of Old England” should 
not have been treated in a manner proportioned to its value, 
up to the date of the Jubilee which commemorated the 
thousandth anniversary of his birth! 
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RISE OF THE WEST SAXON KINGDOM — DESCENT OF THE 
RULERS FROM WODEN—THE EARLIER CENTURIES—EGBERT 
—ETHELWULF. 


~~ TERE is matter for peculiar consideration in that section 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which bears the date of the 
year 855; and whose contents, recited from the earliest 
times by the Scalds, were probably first reduced to writing in 
the reign of Alfred. They relate the genealogy of the royal 
family ‘of the West Saxons, and trace it back to Woden and 
the highest Gods!. 
Alfred, who, more than any other king of the middle 
ages, was devoted with his whole soul to the belief in the 
| eternal truths of Christianity, neither desired, nor was able, 
to prevent his people from still continuing firm in their old 
| faith in the closest connexion between their own royal race 
| and the ancient Pagan divinities. In the history of the origin 
_ of the Saxon, as well as of every other nation, the forms of Gods 
' and heroes become blended in the same misty i image, which at 


_ last assumes the character of an ancient traditionary king. 


' It was only when the trust in the race of Cerdic, and with it 


i 
§ 


the faith in the old traditions, were broken, that foreign con- 
querors could place themselves securely on the throne of 
England. 

Those traditions were, in all essential points, the same 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons and all the rest of the German 
races. They all traced their lineage back to the Deity, and 


1 We find this interesting information given in its fullest extent, and in the 
least mutilated form, in the four oldest manuscripts of the Chronicle, where the 
table of descent is brought down to King Ethelwulf; and also in a fragment 
which is included in MS. Cotton. Tib. A. iii. and reaches as far as Edward II. 
(+ 978). Judging from this date, and from the form'of the letters, this frag- 
ment must have originated at the same time as our two oldest MSS. (Cott. 
Tib. A. vi.) There is no reason for supposing it to have been of an earlier date, 
as is suggested in the catalogue to the Cottonian collection; more probably it is 
the remaining part of a lost copy of the Chronicle. From this, the register of 
descent is taken by Asser, Ethelwerd, and Florence. We possess also separate 
genealogies in the Chronicle of the latter. Later historians faithfully copy from 
these ancient authors, but continually increase the mutilation of the strange- 
sounding names, and often entirely omit them, 
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even called themselves by the names of the Gods. This 
firmly-rooted conviction concerning their origin we find 
amongst the Goths, as well as the Lombards and Scandi- 
navians ; and the family-registers, which were so carefully 
compiled and preserved, show the same names and descent 
amongst totally different races. The genealogy of the West 
Saxon kings is the most perfect of all, and it affords a con- 
vineing proof of the early importance of this race, and of the 
ancient prophecies and fulfilments which have been linked 
with it from the earliest ages. of} 

Some late researches have shown us!, that in this table of 
descent, Woden assumes the highest place as the chief God, 
and that by far the principal number of those remaining are| 
but epithets for one and the same person. Yet some o 
these are of remarkable signification, when we are seeking for 
the root of that family from which King Alfred proceeded ; 
and from which also, though in a very remote connexion, the 
present Queen of Great Britain is descended. Amongst 
them we find the mythical hero, Sceafa, who, on the burning 
of the dry land, was placed alone in a boat, exposed to the 
wayes, and driven about by them, until he landed in the 
fabulous island, Scanzia. In Christian times, and probably 
first in those of Alfred, a place was found for him in a gene- 
alogical register of the Old Testament families, which trace 
back to Noah and Adam. We read again of the God Beo- 
wulf, who is a prototype of the hero of the great Anglo- 
Saxon Epic, the Beowulf Wegmunding. Then we find Geat, 
a primary God of the general German mythology”. In the 
book of Tacitus, the three principal German races are said to 
descend from the three sons of the divine Mannus; the Asen . 
were the divine ancestors of the North. The people, as well 
as their kings and heroes, also traced their origin to the Gods, 
and the Saxons remained firmly convinced of their divine 
descent, long after the light of Christianity, so rich in_bless- 
ings, had dawned upon them. Their Alfred, also, was divinely 
descended. 


1J, M. Kemble in his interesting work written in German, Ueber die 

Stammtafeln der Westsachen, Miinchen, 1836, p. 9, 27. He has gone into all 

the details of the inquiry, in his preface to the second vol. of ‘‘ Bedwulf,” p. 3- 
29. Vide also J. Grimm, German Mythology, p. 340-342, second edition. 

2 Kemble, a. a. O. p. 15, 18, 22. 

: Cc 
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The first individual of this race, which dates from the 
most remote antiquity, whose existence, though still ob- 
seured by the dim twilight of tradition, is still of historical 
importance, is Cerdic, the founder of the West Saxon kingdom. 

yw Scarcely fifteen years had elapsed since the arrival of the two 
’ traditionary hero-brothers, Hengist and Horsa, when Cerdic, 
with his son Cynric, landed on the south coast of England, at 
a place called in the Chronicle, Cerdicesore!J*The influx of 
hordes of kindred pirates continued, without intermission, for 
the next ten years.'y’ The spot on which Port, after fighting 
victoriously, first set foot on British ground, and to which 
tradition probably gave his name, has preserved his memory 
to this day, and is a palpable geographical proof of the small 
beginning of that kingdom which was destined, by degrees, to 
‘unite in itself the whole southern extent of the island. Con- 
quering their way, step by step, and fighting many desperate 
battles, Cerdic, and his still braver son, took their country 
from the Britons, who in vain endeavoured strenuously to 
resist them ; and their resistance became more useless still, 
when, in the year 514, two nephews of the first Conqueror, 
Stuf and Wihtgar, landed with reinforcements from their 
native country. 
~ The founders of Wessex early distinguished themselves 
from the rulers of the rest of the Saxon and Anglian king- 
' doms by their fierce, wild recklessness. ' They attacked not 
_ only the common enemy of the Germans who came conquer- 
| ing to the west, the devoted Celts, now almost completely 
| annihilated, but turned their weapons quite as unscrupu- 
\Jously against their own race and kindred. Amongst other 
tribes, the Jutes had landed in Kent, and also in Wessex 
and on the Isle of Wight, and had, as it were, laid the first 
foundation of a German settlement, on which the Saxon race 
now rested. Cerdic snatched from them the beautiful island 
which guards the largest maritime fortress of England, and 
gave it as a fief to his nephews, Stuf and Wihtgar.. 
who, on the father’s side, were perhaps Jutes themselves?. 
When Cerdic died in the fortieth year after his arrival, he 
had borne for sixteen years the royal crown of the West 


1 Chron, Sax. A. 494. * Lappenberg, History of England, i. 112. 
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Saxon kingdom1/ which at that time comprised the present 
counties of Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and part of Somerset- 
shire {the heroic King Arthur even, after making a vain 
resistance against the valiant sons of Woden, had been com- — 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Cerdic. 

These are facts whose reality cannot reasonably be disputed ; 
they are sufficiently confirmed by the rapid rise of Wessex. 
Yet the hero form of Cerdic, as well as those of his British 
adversaries, has been absorbed into a myth, as the numerous 
traditions relating to them testify ; and his forty years’ resi- 
dence on English ground, and his sixteen years’ rule, afford 
an example of that chronological confusion in an age whose 
only history is poetry, which was characteristic of the days of 
Hengist and his descendants?. rar 

This is not the place to give a detailed account of the 
struggles on either side, or to distinguish the public and 
private legal relations between the conquerors and the 
yanquished Britons; all these points have been satisfactorily 
settled long since, by the distinguished historians who have 
treated the whole of this section of English history, as 
far as was possible with their limited sources of imforma- 
tion. Our aim is, in conformity with them, to bring forward 
those eras in the history of Wessex, when that kingdom took 
a new direction in its development, significant of its future 
greatness. 

* Ceawlin, who assumed the government after Cynric’s 
death, followed unweariedly in the steps of his predecessors, 
and, by his unusual skill im the contests with the Germans 
and Britains, he raised Wessex to the highest position 
amongst the neighbouring kingdoms. In the year 568, he 
contested the dignity of Bretwalda with Ethelbert of Kent? ; 
he remained the victor on the field, and maintained his 


1 It was the battle of Cerdicesford (Charford) which established the kingdom. 
Chron. Sax. A. 519, ‘¢ And siS®San ricsadon Westscaxna cyncbearn of pam dege,” 
and from that day the descendants of the royal race of the West Saxons held 
sway. 

2 Lappenberg, p. 72, f. 

3 This does not mean ‘ Supreme King, Lord of Britain,” as has been maintained 
in modern times. According to Kemble, ‘‘ The Saxons in England,” ii. 20, 21, it 
signifies the “‘ powerful Ruler ;” and according to five manuscripts of the Chron. 
Sax. is derived from the adjective bryten, go dissipatus. 
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supremacy over the Germanic kings of the island. By per- 

petual combats he drove back the Britons to the opposite 

_ bank of the Severn, and to the Welsh promontory that rises 

behind it; and it would seem as though the bold conqueror 

of Wessex was already planning the union of the numerous 
small German principalities into one common monarchy. 

Among them the belief in the old Pagan Gods was in no way 

shaken, and if this most genuine descendant of Woden had 

fulfilled his scheme, if, supported by his personal influence, 
and the native strength of his firmly-united train of followers, 
he had stood forth in the same manner as the Frisian Radbod 
or the Saxon Witikind did in later times, who shall say that 
the fair Angles, effectually strengthened by union, might not 
have successfully withstood even the Apostle Gregory the 

Great? It was, therefore, of the greatest consequence for the 

History of the next century, that the Jutes of Kent, the 

_ Angles of Mercia, and the Christian Britons of Wales, should 
well understand from what side danger threatened them, 
and should form immediately a defensive alliance against 
their common enemy, who desired to bring them under 
the yoke of feudal service to him. In the year 591 fol- 
lowed the great battle of Wodnesbeorg, in Berkshire, which 
place was within the boundaries of Wessex. But the God 
under whose holy protection the battle was fought, turned 
his face away from his valiant descendant, who was com- 
pletely defeated, and went into exile, where he died at the 
expiration of two years. The dignity of Bretwalda devolved 
upon Kent, and the diminished kingdom descended to one of 
his brother’s sons. 

_ This nephew was succeeded, in the year 597, by his brother 
Ceolwulf, a man who was thoroughly embued with the spirit 
of his uncle. The sceptre of the West Saxons devolved upon 
him at the time when Augustine landed on the Kentish coast, 
and when, after the baptism of King Ethelbert, the new 
doctrines of salvation commenced their victorious career, still 
taking a northern direction; until, in the course of a few 
years, the whole east coast of England, the east Anglian and 
Northumbrian kingdoms prostrated themselves before the 
cross. But not a single teacher of the new faith ventured 
into Wessex; the name of its ruler rang with a wild and 
terrible sound in the other kingdoms of the island, and Ceol- 
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wulf was willing and able to preserve to his race this cha- 
racter of fierce and stubborn Paganism. It is recorded of 
him in the Saxon Chronicles!, that he continually fought 
against, and vanquished the kindred Angles, as well as the 
Welsh, the Picts, and Scots. In the year 607, we find him 
engaged in war with the neighbouring Sussex, which after a 
short time he reduced to subjection. But all his own bravery, 
and that of his immediate followers, was of no other avail than 
to protect the possessions they had hitherto acquired; for 
the supremacy of Wessex had long since departed, with the 
lost dignity of Bretwalda, and danger threatened it at home 
and abroad. 

Notwithstanding the scanty records we possess, the un- 
settled state of the royal succession is perfectly evident. 
Under similar circumstances, this was the case amongst all 
the German races; the hereditary descent of the monarchy 
from father to son had not then become the rule, and it has 
been merely the result of time. Many centuries elapsed 
before a strict line of succession was observed in the different 
continental countries, and before the people ceased to choose 
for their ruler the strongest or the comeliest, without regard 
to the closer or more remote degree of relationship he might 
bear to his predecessor. This was especially the case with 
the West Saxons, who clung so tenaciously to a royal lineage 
descending from Woden, and amongst whom, brother and 
cousin, son and nephew, followed each other indiscriminately ; 
different individuals frequently bearing the title of king at 
the same time. We have seen thatXalthough Ceawlin had 
many sons, he was succeeded, after his complete overthrow, by 
his brother Ceolric, who, although he was not childless, was 
followed by his brother Ceolwulf. After the death of the 
latter, in 611, the kingdom passed again into his elder 
brother’s line; still it was split into a great many portions, 
for Cynegils by no means reigned alone. Cwichelm and others 
were quite independent of him; each ruled a part of West 
Saxony, and only united in enterprises against the common 
foe, as they did in the battle of Beamdune?.#-This division of 
the same nation, under different leaders, must have seriously 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 597. 2 Chron. Sax. A. 614. 
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impaired the national strength, and its effects are soon 
perceptible. The same evil consequences that precisely at the 
same time attended the division of the kingdom of the 
Frankish Merovingians, also affected the West Saxons, but 
in a much less degree ; for their state, as we have seen, bore 
within it from the first the germs of union and centralisation. 
It was owing to this splitting asunder of their own strength 
that the danger which now menaced from without assumed a; 
aspect which became more and more serious. 

It seems as if the West Saxon kings, the true descendants 
of Woden, never, until their final conversion, abandoned the . 
idea that they ought to stand forward as champions of the 
old Teutonic Paganism. X Animated by his hatred of the 
Christian faith, Cwichelm despatched a murderer to the court 
of King Edwin of Deira (Northumbria), where already the 
Gospel had found access. But the malicious scheme failed ; 
King Edwin’s servant Lilla saved him with his own life. 
Edwin, now justly enraged against the West Saxons, attacked 
them, and slew five of their kings!, and then became a con- 
vert to Christianity in the year 626. Penda, a powerful 
heathen prince, began to reign in Mercia in the same year. 
In an inconceivably short time he raised his kingdom, which 
included Christians and heathens, Germans and Welsh, to a 
high state of importance. In 628, he entered into an alliance 
with the West Saxons. Cynegils had resisted him most 
desperately at Cirencester, so that the battle remained un- 
decided, and the two commanders concluded a treaty. A 
faint glimmering of the old Paganism long remained among 
the Mercians, but the apostles of the true faith soon dispersed 
the light of the Gospel among the West Saxons. Their close 
family connexion with Oswald, King of the Northumbri 
Bernicians, might have been the chief cause of this. It fur- 
ther appears, that Bishop Birinus, the delegate of Pope 
Honoris, and fully commissioned by him to preach the 
Gospel to the uttermost limits of the island, at this time also 
passed the boundaries of heathen West Saxony. And he was 
not mistaken in his judgment of the moment when the 
disputed supremacy of the sons of Woden seemed to be 
declining. In the meagre records of the Chronicle, we read 


” Bede’s Ecelesiastical History, ii. 9; Chron. Sax. A. 626. 
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sini cea was baptized in the year 6351, and Cwichelm in 
636. Cuthred, the son and successor of the latter, also em- 
braced Christianity, and established Birinus at Dorchester 
in the first West Saxon bishopric. _As it happened in all 
the newly-converted Anglo-Saxon countries, a reaction now 
ensued in favour of the old faith amongst the West Saxons. 
Kenwalk, the son of Cynegils, had scarcely assumed the 
kingdom when he openly professed heathenism, and married 
a sister of Penda, the mighty Pagan monarch. But his own 
rashness proved his ruin; he repudiated his wife, and Penda 
invaded and drove him from his kingdom in 645. It is 
probable that many of the West Saxons were already zealous 
disciples of the preaching clergy, and therefore lent no aid to 
Kenwalk. During his three years’ exile, which he passed with 
King Annas of East Anglia, he also embraced Christianity. 
Tt seems that he brought down that destroyer of all weak 
states, the wild Penda, on the head of his Christian host ; but 
Kenwalk himself returned to his home, and received a 
fraternal welcome from his relation Cuthred, whom he re- 
warded for this conduct by conferring on him lands and the 
title of viceroy. For the next twelve years, Kenwalk seems 
to have been chief ruler of West Saxony; and the period 
during which he reigned is, on many accounts, not without 
importance. 

In the first place, he may rightly be considered, as the 
founder of the ecclesiastical constitution of Wessex,’ It here 
manifested an endeavour to assume a national character before 
it did so in any other part of the island. After Birinus, a 
foreigner named Egilbert was appointed bishop; he was a 
Frank, and it was soon asserted that the strange prelate could 
not speak to the people in their own language. X At the same 
time, King Kenwalk proposed, on account of the great extent 
of Wessex, to divide it into two dioceses—he elevated Win- 
chester to be a new episcopal see, and placed there as bishop, 
Wini, a Saxon who had been educated abroad.¥ The Frankish 
bishop was bitterly aggrieved at this; he resigned his office 
and went back to his own country, where he was shortly atter- 
wards created Archbishop of Paris’. But the capricious king 


1 Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, iil. 7, asserts that King Oswald of Bernicia 


was his godfather. 
2 Bede’s Eccl. Hist. iii. 8; Chron. Sax. A. 660. 
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did not long keep on friendly terms with Wini; at the end of 
three years he deprived him of his situation, which was once 
more occupied by a foreigner, Leutherius, a nephew of 
Egilbert, who himself recommended him. 

» Besides this first ecclesiastical perplexity, Kenwalk had to 

— contend with difficulties in his secular affairs. Although the 
Mercian kingdom had at length become Christian, the hostile 
position it occupied with regard to Wessex remained the same. 
Penda’s Christian son, Wulfhere, repeatedly attacked the 
neighbouring country ; he even once took the Isle of Wight 
from Kenwalk and gave it to the King of Sussex” But on 
the whole, Kenwalk knew how to protect ‘his kingdom; in 
the contests with the Britons he was always victorious, and 
thus strengthened and established his northern and western 
boundaries. When he died in 672, his energetic wife Sex- 
burga held the reins of government for the space of a year, 
which proves to us that at that time the royal race could 
furnish no more worthy successor. This queen, whose name 
is recorded as the pride and support. of her ‘nation, takes 
her placeyand by no means the lowest one, in that wonderful 
array of rare women, who, from Boadicea to Elizabeth, have 
from time to time passed{over the pages of British history}. 
and we cannot avoid joining in the praise and admiration which 
Willam of Malmesbury bestows on her?. «U. nfortunately, at 
the expiration of a year Sexburgha again disappears from the 
scene. She left the kingdom in a great state of confusion 
as regarded the succession, in which it continued for fifteen 
years. > 

y. According to the scarcely more than genealogical records 
of the Year-books, Cenfus, a great-grandson of Ceolwulf, 
possessed the sovereignty for’-the next two years. We 
may venture to place the more reliance on this fact, as 
Kang Alfred himself mentions it, probably in his Manual, 
from which William of Malmesbury and others were some. 
times accustomed to copy’. From 674 to 676, Cenfus was 


‘Chron. Sax. a. 661. Christianity was first preached here to the Jutish 
inhabitants. 

? William of Malmesbury, Gesta Reg. Angl. i.32; Ed. Hardy, Chron. Sax. A. 672. 

3 Florent. Wigorn. is the authority for this; Geneal. p. 698. Deinde Kenfus 
duobus annis secundum dicta regis Alfredi, juxta chronicam anglicam vero filiis 
ejus Escwinus fere tribus annis regnavit. 
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succeeded by his son Esewin, who, like his predecessors, 
fought with Wulfhere of Mercia. After his death, or perhaps 
whilst he was yet reigning, Kentwine, the brother of Ken- 
walk, assumed the title of king. His attention was especially 
directed towards the south-west boundaries of his kingdom, 
where the Britons of Cornwall, incited and supported by their 
brethren in Armorica beyond the sea, profiting by internal 
dissensions among the West Saxons, were endeavouring by 
force of arms to make good their old claims to the possessions 
which had been torn from them. They were, however, subdued 
by the courage and skill of the German warrior; and we do 
not hesitate in attributing to Kentwine the merit of laying 
the first foundation of the submission of the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall to the West Saxon crown!“ *% 

The numerous connexions with the Celtic principalities of 
the West, and even the influence which their national character 
had at this time on that of the Germans, become particu- 
larly evident through the frequent mixing up of events and 
names in the history of both which appears in the Annales 
Cambriz ; this has long since been skilfully pointed out? The 
similarity of names between Cedwalla, a relation of Kent- 
wine, who revolted against him, and Cadwallader, the Welsh 
prince, is no mere accident. Certainly the British annalists 
may have taken pains to transfer the deeds and history of 
the Saxon to their own similarly-named hero; the Celtic 
sound in the name of the former cannot be denied. He and 
his brother Mul were sons of the inferior King Cenbert, 
most probably by a British mother?” Their own history must 
bear witness to this. The youth Cedwalla, the last Saxon who 
adhered to the old idol-worship, was outlawed after the failure 
of his ambitious designs on the throne, by King Kentwine. 
He secreted himself in the Andredswald, which marked the 


1 Chron. Sax. A.682. Centwine geflymide bryt-we-alas op sx. Florent. Chron. 
A, 681, i. 87. Occidentales Britones. 

2 Lappenberg, p. 250, f. 

3 I here adopt the opinion indicated byt Kemble in a work “‘ On the names, sur- 
names, and nicknames of the Anglo-Saxons: London 1846, p. 4, 5;” according 
to which the name Mul signifies nothing more nor less than “ mule,” 7pcovos, 
the “half-bred.” May not the similar sounding names in Lappenberg, p. 252, of 
the Eburonen Cativuleus (Cas. de Bello Gall. vi. 81), and of the Gothic Ca- 
tualda (Tac. Ann. ii. 62), have their origin in the same mixture of Celtish and 
German blood? In the same manner I might call attention to the similarity of 
sound between the words Welsch, Walch, and Wallach. 
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boundary between Sussex and Wessex. / Concealed by the 
thickets, he assembled a daring band, composed partly of real 
Britons, and partly of a mixed race, who had fallen back into 
the old Paganism, and who, as renegades, troubled them- 
selves but little, if at all, about matters of faith. § When we 
remember that, in the commencement of all Germanic states, 
the offspring of the marriages between the Germans and 
the people conquered by them enjoyed no perfect freedom, and 
if we assume that King Inal/was the first to make arrange- 
ments for this equality of rights among the West Saxons, we 
can no longer wonder that, in so short a time, Cedwalla took 
so threatening a position. His companions, who joyfully 
followed him as their leader, were in a similar condition with 
himself — their origin, their unbelief, the ban which suc- 
ceeded their revolt, were all alike. With this band, who 
fought for life and honour, Cedwalla kept the South Saxons, 
whose land was an established apple of discord between 
Wessex and Mercia, in a constant state of fear and terror, 
until, after the death of the reigning king, the Ealdermen 
Berthun, and Ethelhun, succeeded in driving him from his 
fastnesses. But his power was not yet subdued; he still 
continued as before to strive for the royal crown of Wessex. 
Then, without our being able to assign any particular rea- 
son for the step, Kentwine abdicated, entered a monastery’, 
and Cxdwalla took his place as King of the West Saxons. 
Still he was not baptized, although he had been already 
favourably disposed towards Christianity by the zealous 
Bishop Wilfrith of York} (who, exiled from his own church 
and office, then dwelt in Sussex), and by his own Christian 
mother’. But inspired by the old wild fury, he first took 
fearful revenge upon his enemies amongst the South Saxons; 
and then, in conjunction with his brother Mul, a beautiful 
and athletic youth, he made a fierce attack on the Jutish in- 
habitants of the Isle of Wight, who were also still heathens. 
At last he yielded to the entreaties of Mul, who was animated 
by as obstinate a spirit as his own, and invaded Kent with 


1 Lappenberg, p. 258. 

* Lappenberg, p. 253, n. 2, most probably takes this information from an ancient 
poet in Alcuin’s works; who, according to May (Auctores Classici e codd. Vatic. 
vy. 387), is no other than Aldhelm. 

* According to Kemble’s supposition in the last-quoted passage from that au- 
thor, with which may be compared Bede's Ecclesiastical History, iv. 16. 
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fire and sword. Mul, who in his excessive rashness ventured 
too far into the enemy’s country, was, with twelve of his 
companions, surrounded in a hut by the men of Kent, and 
burnt alive!. For this deed his brother took terrible revenge 
by blood and rapine. But suddenly he abandoned all, relin- 
quished the crown in favour of his kinsman Ina, and, im- 
pelled by an irresistible inward impulse, departed for Rome. 
There he was baptized by Pope Sergius in the Haster of the 
year 689 ; and eight days afterwards, April 20th, he died, still 
clothed in the white robes of baptism?\1s not this like reading 
a Welsh or British legend x Thus, like a fiery meteor, which, 
presaging war and desolation, burns brightly for a moment, 
and then suddenly disappears, Cadwalla, more Celt than 
German, flashes across the History of Wessex 

%Ina’s descent and degree of relationship to his kinsman 
Ceedwalla3,are not easily traced, on account of the contradic- 
tions in the only genealogical table which we possess; his 
rule, which lasted six-and-thirty years, presents a great con- 
trast to the other governments of the little state, which were 
rendered so unsettled by perpetual feuds and changes of their 
supreme head.: But contests with the neighbouring king- 
doms were by no means wanting during his period of power. 
The same warlike relations subsisted as before with the 
Britons ; the historical records of the Welsh have connected 
Ina with their own Ivor; but according to some Saxon 
genealogies, Ina was a brother of the Saxo-Britons, Czedwalla 
and Mul. For the murder of the latter, he, at any rate, 
required additional satisfaction from the King of Kent, whom 
he compelled to pay a heavy were-geld, which the Chronicle 
indicates as a very considerable sum according to the stan- 
dard of coinage at that time. There were continual con- 
tests with the hated Mercians; in the year 715 another 
battle was fought at a place called Wodensbeorg (Wen- 
borough in Wilts). But it is gratifying to find this prince, 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 687; William of Malmesbury, i. § 35; Henry of Huntingdon, 
lib, iv. 722. 

2Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, v.7; Henry of Huntingdon, iv. 723; Paul. 
Diac. Hist. Longob. vi. 15. The pilgrim found a hospitable reception from Hr- 
melinde, the Kentish Queen of Lombardy. 

3 His father Cenred appears as sub-regulus, and according to the most credible 
testimony, was descended in a direct line from Ceawlin. Lappenberg, p. 256. 
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the first of all the Saxon kings, active in the civil affairs of 
his state amidst the constant din of war. According to the 
example of the King of Kent, he caused the laws of his 
people to be’ recorded; and these we still possess, as they 
were collected and revised by Alfred: We shall consider the 
tenour and importance of these laws in a suitable place. , 
We might naturally look, during his life, for a rapid rise 
in the development of the Church in Wessex, and of that 
civilisation which was so intimately connected with it; and 
this rise assuredly could not have taken place without the 
sanction of the sovereign. The strife between native and 
foreign influence in the young Church had continued un- 
interruptedly since the days of Kenwalk. We have already 
spoken of Cedwalla’s intercourse with Wilfrith. This rest- 
less man had been banished from his diocese at York on 
account of his enthusiastic zeal for the extension of the 
national Church, in opposition to the wish of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Theodore the Greek. For many years, inces- 
santly brooding on his wrongs, he wandered from one dio- 
cese to another, and came into Wessex, in company with, and 
under the protection of his yet unconverted patron. His 
mind was still busy and restless there, and after some time 
he was invested with one of the two bishoprics. There is no 
further mention of the foreigner Leutherius, and we find 
Hedde, a native, at the head of this diocese towards the close 
of the seventh century. After his death in 703, Ina was 
advised to separate another see from Winchester, and to 
establish it at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. He placed there, 
as the first bishop, a highly distinguished man, whom we 
may, with good reason, suppose to have been personally 
intimate with him, the learned priest and poet, Aldhelm. It 
is well known!, that he, a youth of high rank, and probably 
even of the royal family of the West Saxons, was led by his 
desire of learning to Canterbury; that there, where alone 
they were to be learnt, at the feet of Theodore and the Abbot 


1 Besides Bede’s Eccl. Hist. v. 18, the chief authorities on the subject of Ald- 
helm, are William of Malmesbury, a pupil and monk of his monastery, in his Vita 
Aldhelmi; and that MS. generally known as Lib. v. of the Gesta Pontif.; and 
also Wharton, in his Anglia Sacra, p. 2, 599. Some old MSS. of these differ 
slightly from the text, but all contain the accounts which William took from King 
Alfred’s Manual. 
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Hadrian, he attained perfect mastery over the classic lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome,—and then returned home to 
the solitude of the forest by the Avon, and to his cloister 
at Malmesbury ; and from thence, by word and writing, by 
ballads in his native tongue, and by Latin poetry, he in- 
fluenced, instructed, and improved his countrymen and the 
Church, both at home and abroad. The same undertaking, 
namely the protection of learning and education, both 
threatened with destruction, which his great contemporary 
Bede by various means attempted to achieve in the North 
of England from his tranquil cell at Wearmouth—an under- 
taking whose consequences soon became evident with the 
diffusion of his works throughout Europe—Aldhelm per- 
severingly carried on in the South, only im a different and 
somewhat more practical manner. His Latin writings and 
poems were of much value to the Catholic Church, the lever 
and prop of all education in those times; and we learn from 
our Alfred himself, that Aldhelm preached on the high- 
roads and on the bridges to the people, and sang Christian 
hymns, whose old poetical form and familiar tones must 
have produced a wonderful effect on the sturdy, half-barbaric 
audience. If Bede penetrated into a different and more 
speculative field of knowledge, Aldhelm possessed a pure 
lyrical nature, which by its energy and deep German earnest- 
ness could not fail in making an impression on the most 
rugged characters. Of the good he effected as Bishop of 
Sherborne, until his death in 709, we know scarcely any- 
thing ; but he must have sown many of those seeds which, in 
Alfred’s days, bore such glorious fruits. 

That Ina, in his endeavours for the good of the Church, 
was also intimately connected with Winfrid, the subsequent 
great Apostle of North-West Germany—and that, indeed, he 
made him his deputy to the Archbishop of Canterbury—we 
learn from the biography of this, celebrated man!. 
> The last years of the king’s reign were disturbed by 
internal dissensions, and by the conspiracies of the two 
presumptive heirs to his throne. But he withstood these dif- 
ficulties also, chiefly strengthened by the courageous support 
of his consort Ethelburga, a woman of a masculine spirit. 


1 Willibaldi, vita S. Bonifacii ap. Pertz Mon. Germ. SS. ii, 337. 
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Soon afterwards, in the year 725, weary of the burden of 
sovereignty, and in compliance with the wishes of his queen, 
he abdicated the throne, and made a pilgrimage with her to 
Rome, where they both closed their lives in prayer and 
penance!. 

-Ina was succeeded by Ethelherd, the brother of his wife. 
It seems that the passing of the crown into the female line, 
although the present kmg belonged to the royal race of 
Cerdic*, entailed many internal strifes and sufferings of a 
serious nature on the kingdom; which, at Ina’s abdication, 
ought to have passed to a male relation of his own, and all 
the succeeding kings had to contend against the imsurrec- 
tions of princes of the royal blood. ' During the first years of 
his reign, Ethelherd had to struggle against the pretensions of 
the Atheling Oswald. It is no matter of wonder therefore, 
that encouraged by discords of such a nature, the so-often 
vanquished Britons sought to free themselves from their 
bondage ; and they actually gained some victories over Ethel- 
herd?, who was only able by great efforts to protect himself 
and his boundaries against another enemy, whose power was 
continually on the increase—King Ethelbald of Mercia. 
After the death of Ethelherd in 739, Cuthred, a prince of 
his family, assumed his difficult and responsible position. 
At first he could alone obtain the ascendancy over the neigh- 
bouring Britons by an alliance with his hereditary Mercian 
foe. But the Mercian soon proved a more dangerous ad- 
versary than before; for the Angles, the South Saxons, and 
the Welsh, became willing followers of his conquering army. 
Almost at the same time, a still worse enemy arose in Cuthred’s . 
immediate vicinity, the overbearing Ealderman Ethelhun,” 
According to a credible account, this most valiant warrior of 
his time was only subdued after a desperate conflict, and 
when a severe wound compelled him to lay down his arms ; 
soon afterwards he performed a service to his king, whose 
consequences were of incalculable value to Wessex.) It was 


1 Bede’s Eccl. Hist., v. 18; Chron. Sax. and Florent. i. 51, give this date 728. 

? Kthelburga is called ‘“ filia regii generis et animi,” by William of Malmesbury, 
lib. i. § 35. 

3 Florent. Chron. i. 52. 

4 He is thus named in the Chronicle, A. 750; Henry of Huntingdon, iy. 728, 
styles him “ audacissimus consul.” 
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to Ethelhun that, in the year 752, was intrusted the supreme 
command of the Saxon troops against Ethelbald of Mercia. 

At the head of his warriors, with the banner of the kingdom 
on which the golden dragon shone, in his hand, he rushed into 
the midst of the enemy’s army at Burford; the Mercian stan- 
dard-bearer fell beneath his sword, and Ethelbald, who had 
never before met his equal in the field, trembled at the sight 
of such valour, and by his sudden flight decided the issue of 
the contest! X This day, on which the West Saxons fought for 
their independence, also bestowed on them the so-long con- 
tested supremacy of which the Mercians were deprived; and 
which from this time exalted Wessex, in spite even of an 
Offa, to be the first state in the island. 

X Two years after this victory, which had decided so important 
a point, Cuthred died, leaving no direct heirs, to the great 
disadvantage of his country. His successor, who on account 
of the similarity of his name, seems to have belonged to the 
royal family of Essex, and not to the race of Cerdic, was so 
intoxicated with the pride of his power, that he was guilty 
of cruel tyranny towards the free-born West Saxons; and 
soon afterwards, driven by them from house and home, he 
perished as an outlaw in the Andredswald. His short reign, 
as well as that of the-Cerdician Cynewulf, who was raised to 
the throne in his stead by the assembled nobles, and which 
lasted three-and-thirty years, show us in a striking manner 
that the internal affairs of the state were not well arranged 
for a long period, and that the succession especially needed a 
fixed arrangement which might secure the kingdom from 
tyrants, and the princes from usurpers. Only very slight in- 
formation remains to us of the last ruler, with the exception 
of some casual mention of his campaigns against Wales and 
Mercia. His violent end is almost the only circumstance which 
the native Year-books relate with unwonted circumstantiality. 
The narrative is as follows: Cynewulf was prosecuting a secret 


1 The best account of Ethelhun and his heroic bravery is given by Henry of | 
Huntingdon, iv. 728, who must have taken his materials for the description of the: - % 
battle of Burford from some old war-songs, which here and there seem to flow in 0/7: 
Latin rhythm, and which undoubtedly were much superior in language and 
poetic diction to the far more modern, but to us invaluable poetical descriptions 
of the battles of Brunanberg and Maldon; Lappenberg, p. 220, 264, also relates 
these circumstances in the very words used by the battle-delineating chronicler. 
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amour at Merton, in Devonshire, not suspecting that the 
Prince Cyneard, a brother of the Sigebert whom he had 
dethroned, was plotting against his life and his crown. The 
traitor, with his adherents, surrounded the castle where the 
king was staying ; and when the latter was about to place 
himself at the gates to defend them against the assailants, 
Cyneard perceived him, and he was immediately disarmed 
and slain. The shrieks of the women roused the few atten- 
dants from their sleep: bravely fighting, they also fell, disdain- 
ing Cyneard’s offers of life and reward. One Briton was kept 
in Merton asa hostage. This man,though grievously wounded, 
summoned, probably on the following morning, a royal troop 
which had. been left in the neighbourhood under the command 
of some nobles. As they rode up to the place, they saw the 
corpse of their king lying before the closed gates. The prince 
began to treat with them’ for the crown, and made them the 
most advantageous offers to gain their favour. But they were 
inflexible, and declared, that since their beloved king was slain, 
they would neither now nor at any time follow his murderer. 
A summons to their relations within the castle to return home 
and leave the cause of the rebel, was met with the answer 
that their own people the day before had refused a similar 
proposal. Then beneath the castle walls there once more 
ensued a desperate conflict. At length the adherents of the 
murdered king forced an entrance, and slew all whom they 
found within, eighty-four in number, with the exception of 
one man, who was the godson of the princel, 

+-By election, the crown now devolved on Bertric, who 
belonged to another branch of the royal race, passing over 
those who had better-founded claims to the sovereignty. 
For example, there was in existence a great grandson of 
Ingild, King Ina’s brother, whose name was Elmund, and 
who had obtained possession of the kingdom of Kent, we may 
suppose, by force of a similar enterprise to that by which 


‘I take this relation from the somewhat confused account given in the Chron, 
Sax., which is erroneously placed under the year 755 instead of 783, and which 
Thorpe, Flor. Wigorn. i. 61, n. 5, considers as a modern interpolation. It is 
without doubt a fragment of an old song, whose antique form may be occasionally 
recognised by the traces of alliteration, and in the conversation of the two bands of 
warriors which is carried on in the first person; Florent. i. 60; Wilh. Malmesb. i. 
§ 42; and Henric. Huntingd. iv. 731, must however be compared with Lappenberg. 
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Ceedwalla had formerly attained Wessex. Elmund’s son Eg- 
bert, a daring and ambitious young man, remembered his old 
rights to the crown of his hereditary lands ; the new ruler could 
only maintain his power by forcing the pretender to leave the 
kingdom, and even the island; and Egbert did not venture, 
during Bertric’s life, to make any attempt in favour of his 
claims. Meanwhile, the West Saxons had not been deceived 
in their choice of a sovereign ; for the reign of Bertric, unlike 
that of either of his predecessors, was throughout peaceful 
and prosperous. It is true, however, that at this time, 
harbingers of evil days appeared on the coast of Dorsetshire— 
the first three ships of the pirate Northmen, who, in the 
course of a few years, were destined to overwhelm the whole 
fertile island; but they committed then no further outrage 
than some robberies, and the murder of the chief officer of 
the king and his people, who had gone to meet them from 
Dorchester, in order to’ oppose their landing unless the 
customary toll was paid!. 

There now existed a lasting peace with Mercia; for, im- 
mediately after his accession to the throne, Bertric had 
married Eadburga, the daughter of the great King Offa. The 
sword and spear now had a long resting time, and the hands 
which had wielded them found more useful occupation in hold- 
ing the plough. But in his wife, the king nourished a viper in 
his bosom. She came from a mother who had once plunged a 
dagger into the heart of her own son-in-law; and imagining 
that her influence over her husband—which she well knew 
how to turn to the advantage of her native land—was de- 
creasing, she did not hesitate to mix poison in the drink of 
the Ealderman Warr, a young and talented favourite of the 
king. But Bertric also drank of the cup, and died a victim 
to the crime of his wife?. Hadburga fled, laden with treasures ; 
and after a long and restless life, met a miserable and 
ignominious end in Italy®,, 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 787; Ethelwerd Chron. iii. prooem. p. 509; Florent. i. 62. 

2 Not before 801. According to the Cod. Dipl. No. 180, all this happened in the 
year 802. 

3 Asser, Gesta Alfredi, p. 471. As was remarked, p. 9, Asser relates the 
history and fate of this unfortunate queen from the information received from his 
royal friend. Florent. Wigorn, i. 76, and Simeon Dunelm, Chron. p. 672, copy 
from Asser. 
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Bertric ended his life exactly at the time when Charle- 
magne set off for Rome to claim the imperial crown from 
the hands of the Pope. During his absence, Egbert, who 
had passed his thirteen! years of exile in the Frankish 
camp, complied with the summons of his adherents, and . 
resolved to return home with all speed, to take possession of 
that throne which in future no one dared dispute with him. 
His long residence in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Charlemagne had not been without the most decided and 
lasting influence on the development of his own personal 
character, and on the history of his government. There had 
for a long time existed an extensive commerce between the 
Franks and the Anglo-Saxons, but the two nations not only 
exchanged their productions in a trading intercourse, they 
had also many political relations of a friendly nature, and 
were bound together by common spiritual interest. Both 
fought against the same enemy: for the continental Celts 
maintained unbroken their ancient connexion with those of 
the Island of Britain; and it also seemed probable that 
the Christian Germanic tribes, on both sides of the Channel, 
would be threatened by the dangerous foe which now first 
began to appear on the seas. The requirements of the 
Church and her ministers also induced Charlemagne, as they 
had done his forefathers, to remain in a close alliance with 
the learned and zealous islanders, and not to allow the ties 
of friendship which bound him to the different courts of 
Mercia and Northumberland to be loosened. The Franks 
always bore in mind what they and their mighty state owed 
to a Bonifacius ; after him, they had seen what had been 
effected by Willehad; and now they followed their teacher 
Alcuin, full of astonishment at the extent of his learning. 
‘When Charlemagne, animated by a feeling of gratitude, 
willingly afforded an asylum to the fugitive prince, the latter 
was also indebted to him for much instruction and many 
benefits. The rough, honest Saxon not only learnt from the 
more refined Frank a greater dexterity in the use of arms, 
and a more polished demeanour, but he marked attentively 


1 The No. III. instead of XIII. is a clerical error of the Chron. Sax. A. 836, 
which has been adopted also by Florent. Wigorn. i. 69; and Henric. Huntingdon. 
iv. 733. According to these authorities, it was Offa who persuaded his son-in- 
law, on his accession, to take this measure against Egbert. 
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what was passing before his eyes; he saw how, in a skilful 
hand, the reins of government might be made to unite and 
hold in a straight course the numerous Teutonic races, be- 
tween whom, originally, no political connexion subsisted ; he 
learnt the means by which the most obstinate enemy was in- 
spired with terror and dismay, even at the furthest extremi- 
ties of the kingdom; and he could not but have admired the 
care and ability by which the greatest ruler of his nation 
endeavoured to maintain order and lasting peace. 

Egbert did not neglect to profit by these excellent and 
important lessons. From the moment when he set foot on 


his native land as its king, the idea was uppermost in his — 


mind of forming one entire kingdom which might be able 
to keep its enemies in check, and effect much internal 
good, out of the numerous small states, which, in their 
present state of isolation, had the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining their existence. Directly on/his “arrival, however, 
his northern neighbours endeavoured to place difficulties in 
his path; a band of Mercian Hwiccas passed over the boun- 
dary river, the Isis, but this attack was defeated by a brave 
troop of Wiltshire men, and a treaty was provisionally con- 
cluded with King Cenwulf of Mercia!. No opposition was 


raised to Egbert’s accession, and thus, after many unquiet | 


reigns, during which one descendant. of Cerdic strove 
against another, the sceptre at last devolved on the true heir, 


who was able to ensure its succession to his own familys 
That he closely followed the example of the emperor, and was *| 


anxious to bring into operation those plans which he had 
already matured abroad, is clearly evident from the fact, 
which, however, rests on somewhat modern authority, that 
one of the first acts of his reign was to bestow the name 
of England upon his- kingdom and those provinces over 
which his influence extended, at a Witenagemote held at 
Winchester.“ 

Assuming that this account, in its present form, is merely 
a confused fabrication of the following century, we cannot 
doubt that it contains a germ of truth. The Chronicles agree 
unanimously in calling this king the last of the eight ac- 
knowledged Bretwaldas. When the connexion of different 


1 Lappenberg, p. 271. 
D2 
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states under one inefficient power ceased, this title also be- 
came extinct, and Egbert substituted for it something far 
more definite. Without doubt, the new name of Anglia was 
bestowed on the kingdom, and that of King of England on 
the sovereign, during his reign, and by his express direc- 
tions. Although the Saxons constituted the chief strength 
of the kingdom, we cannot wonder that its name should have 
been founded on that of the Angles; for the Anglian colo- 
nists had always been the most numerous, and among them 
the Church had first taken a decided form, and unfolded 
its blessings. Gregory the Great had already met with 
Angles in the slave-market at Rome; but he sent his apostle 
equally to them and the Saxons. Abroad, the name had 
always borne the most honourable sound; and at home 
there were sufficient reasons why the Saxon conquerors 
should readily adopt it?. 

We perceive, by Egbert’s own actions, in what manner he 
conducted his state to the desired goal. In the first place he 
never for a moment lost sight of the task which had descended 
, to him from his heathen and Christian ancestors, that of ex- 
tending the Germanic rule in the West,and of taking more and 
more land and influence from the Britons, who now again began 
to stir themselves on both sides of the water. About the year 
809, we find him completely victorious in campaigns in Corn- 
wall, as well asin Wales. He chastised the Northern Britons 
with fire and sword ; from those in the South he levied tribute, 
as a mark of their dependence ; and the inhabitants of Devon- 
shire and the extreme south-west point of coe became 
still more firmly bound to his dominion?,\}~A’ccording to one 
account, the Saxons at this time also took possession of the 
kingdom of Powis®. 

‘\.His position, however, with regard to the other neighbour- 
ing German states was of infinitely greater importance to 
the success of his plans. The power of Mercia was still not 
to be despised, although, soon after Offa’s death, disputes had 
arisen respecting the succession, which in no small degree 
contributed to the impending downfal of this kingdom. Eg- 

1 Lappenberg, p. 272; Translation, ii. 3. 

2 Chron. Sax. A. 818, 823; Florent. Wigorn. i. 64, 65; Ethelwerd Chron. iii. 
510; Caradoc, p. 25, 26. 

3 Brut y Tywysogion, Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 844; Annales Cambr. ib. p. 835. 
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bert had already reigned more than twenty years over the 
West Saxons, when he became entangled in a war with 
Bernwulf, who at that time aspired to the throne of Mercia. 
A king of the East Angles~appealed for protection to the 
mighty Saxon monarch, and thereupon, according to their old 
custom, the Mercians made a wild incursion deep into the 
heart of the West Saxon territory, and were defeated with 
fearful loss at Ellandune (Wilton) in the year 8321. The 
consequence of this battle was, that the imfluence which 
Mercia had exercised over the small southern states of the 
island, for the last quarter of a century, was now entirely 
destroyed.\¥ We may remember, that Cadwalla once endea- 
youred to establish the supremacy of West over South 
Saxony, that Ina had done the same with regard to Kent, and 
that the successors of his brother had even enjoyed the title 
of king in that country ; and on the other side, the cruel King 
Sigebert, and his nearest relations, seem, by the similarity of 
their names, to have been connected with the East Anglian 
monarchs. Moreover¥Baldred, who was under the influence 
of Mercia, assumed the royal title in Kent after the ancient 
kingly line of the Ascingen had become extinetjand whilst 
the successor of Ingild sat on the West Saxon throne.), After 
the subjugation of Mercia, Egbert sent his son Ethelwulf, ac- 
companied by Bishop Ealstan of Sherborne, and the Halder- 
man Wulfherd on an expedition against Kent. Baldred fled 
immediately across the Thames into the north, and never 
again beheld his country or his throne. Sussex, Kent, and 
Essex, as well as Suthrige (Surrey), now entirely lost their 
independence ; the several members of their royal families 
were either destroyed or degenerated, the small states felt 
their own powerless condition, and from this time we find 
them all united to the West Saxon crown, so that one or 
more of them might at any time be transferred to the reign- 
ing sovereign as a feudal possession. But within their several 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 823. Henric. Huntingd. iv. 733, says: ‘ Ellendune rivus 
cruore rubuit, ruina restitit, foetore tabuit.” Robert de Brunne also says, in his 
Rhyming Chronicle: 

Ellendoune, Ellendoune, pi lond is fulle rede 
Of pe blode of Bernewolf per he toke his dede. 


King Bernwulf died two years later. 
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limits, laws and customs continued for a long period widely 
different. 

In the year 825, Bernwulf lost the battle and his life in an 
engagement with the Hast Anglians. His successor, Wiglaf, 
after being defeated by Egbert, had much difficulty, first in 
concealing himself from his wrath and revenge, and then in 
becoming reinstated in his position as an independent sove- 
reign. Egbert compelled the East Angles to recognise his 
authority, and then penetrated with an army into the dis- 
tricts beyond the Humber ; whilst his troops in the west, after 
conquering the ancient Mona, bestowed on it the German 
jname of Anglesey!. 

These submissions all took place in the course of a few 
years, although the results of the conflicts of some centuries 
had contributed towards them; and thus, at length; over the 
numerous petty states, a new sovereignty became established 
—more efficient and powerful than the old fictitious dignity 
of Bretwalda. Egbert’s supremacy prepared the way for a 
far more extended union and centralisation in future times. 
This prince is generally pointed out and extolled as the 
destroyer of the Heptarchy, but incorrectly, for he annexed 
to his crown more than seven small kingdoms, and some 
of these also included many principalities; on the other 
hand, Mercia and Northumbria retained, for some time, a 
separate monarchy, although the latter was under the do- 
minion of the Northmen, and the former was dependent on 
Wessex. But Egbert effectually prevented any other prince 
from attempting to rival him in his exalted position. The 
kmgdom of Wessex now commanded the respect of all the 
remaining provinces by its geographical situation and extent; 
it embraced a number of districts lying contiguous to each 
other, inclosed by an unbroken boundary which extended 
southward from the Thames to the sea, and besides the 
ancient provinces, the counties of Hants with the Isle of: 
Wight, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, Berks, and the southern half 
of Oxfordshire,* now included Devonshire, which was in- 
habited by a mixed population, and the greatest part of 
Gloucestershire. “The small isolated principalities of the 
North and South Britons in Wales and Cornwall next be- 
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1 Lappenberg, p. 276. 
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came subject to Wessex, as well as the German states of 
Sussex, Kent, and Essex. .The inland Mercia, which had 
always endeavoured to gain an outlet by conquests in a 
south-east direction, and whose boundaries had latterly ex- 
tended along the north bank of the Thames to its mouth, 
was, in consequence of its situation and hitherto important 
position, in a less subordinate condition; and the Anglian 
states on the east coast were still less subdued. 

Egbert, nevertheless, succeeded in uniting all these separate 
districts by the ties of a common interest ; and by that close 
union} after indescribable difficulty, he first enabled the whole 
German population to make a stand against the hordes of 
northern invaders. 

And these scourges of nations did not delay their ap- 
proach. The crews of those three pioneering vessels who 
had once landed near Dorchester, gave the first mtelligence to 
their comrades at home respecting that glorious island where 
agriculture and commerce were in the first blush of pros- 
perity. Even during the life of Egbert the Northmen paid 
many visits to his coasts.\ We cannot here enter into the 
historical reasons which induced this wild piratical race, after- 
wards so richly endowed, to leave their poor and desolate 
home, and trust themselves in bands to the waves in search 
of plunder on more highly-favoured shores, and when their 
destiny willed, or good fortune was propitious, to establish 
settlements. It may also be remembered that, probably for a 
long time past, the Scandinavians had established themselves 
firmly in the small islands to the north of Scotland, in Scot- 
land itself, and in Ireland; but that in the beginning of 
the ninth century, important events in the north drove 
large masses of people from their ancient fatherland ; and it 
is evident, that those who now began to disturb the whole of 
Europe, were Danes from the Scandinavian continent and 
‘islands. These events were undoubtedly similar to those 
which once compelled the Germans to become a wandering » 
people. The voyages of the bold Vikings were in reality only 
a continuation of these expeditions, and in this case were 
mot directed from the interior of the mainland towards the 
sea-shore, but were prosecuted by the heathen Northmen on 
their own element, and had for their object the attainment 
- of a line of coast. They succeeded the most easily where 
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the Germans had settled before them, for instance, on the 
east coast of England and in Neustria; they even extended 
their march to the south of Spain}, and far along the Medi- 
terranean shore. These latest national wanderings were, 
indeed, calculated to bind firmly together the most extreme 
points of the world¥and must have been equally felt by the 
Sclavonians in the north-east, and by the Eastern Emperors. 

But to return to England.\The Danes landed, in the 
year 831, on the Island of Sheppey. In the following year, 
they appeared with five-and-thirty ships off Charmouth, in 
Dorsetshire, and took King Egbert by surprise—and in spite 
of his commanding his people in person, they recoiled before 
the enemy. He immediately assembled his nobles in London, 
and deliberated with them on the means of defence; thus, 
when the Danes again returned in 835, they found the king 
and his people better prepared, and at Hengeston? especially, 
they were completely defeated and put to flight. This fleet, 
as well as most of those who attacked the south of England, 
probably came from Ireland, and was in league with the 
Britons in Wales; for it is recorded as Egbert’s last act, 
that he inflicted severe punishment on, and threatened 
with utter extermination in his dominions, the Welsh who 
had formed similar alliances in the kingdom of the Carlo- 
vingians, and who had afforded assistance to the sea-robbers. 
This prince had, indeed, accomplished great deeds, when his 
career was arrested by death, in the year 8383; yet he could 
not bequeath the kingdom to his son without deep anxiety, 
caused by the approach of the new enemy. 

This son Ethelwulf was, as our most authentic records 
assert, the only heir of Egbert, by his consort Redburgha‘. 
His character and disposition were but too well calculated to 





‘In the year 843, fifty-four of their ships appeared before Lisbon, and from 
thence coasted along the shore farther towards the south, and went up the 
Guadalquiver as far as the walls of Seville. Conde Historia de la dominacion 
de los Arabes en Espafia Madr. 1820, i. 288, from Arabian sources. 

* Chron. Sax. Flor. Wig. i. 69; Lappenb. p. 279, 287. 

* He did not die in 836, as Lappenberg asserts on the authority of Chron. Sax. 
A. 836, for a document of his, dated 838, indict. i. is preserved in Kemble’s Cod. 
Diplom. n. 239; and n. 240, in which Ethelwulf ratifies a donation of his father, 
dated A. 839, indict. ii. runs thus: Primo videlicet anno regni HSeluulfi regis 
post obitum patris sui.” Vide also Hardy on William of Malmesbury, ii. § 107. 

4 Caradoc ed; Wynn, p. 27. 
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strengthen his father’s forebodings ; for unwarlike as he had 
been from his youth, he early showed an inclination to re- 
sign himself to the influence of the clergy. AIf Egbert pro- 
posed to himself the Emperor Charlemagne as a model, 
and, in reality, attained it in many instances, his son 
imitated Lewis the Pious, who, by his subjection to the 
Church, let the power escape out of his hands, and nourished 
evil discord in his own house. We shall have another oppor- 
tunity of pursuing this parallel.2Devoted also to peace and 
its calm enjoyments, Ethelwulf found, in the protection of 
the Church, a refuge and a consolation under all the cares 
and struggles which were not wanting during a great part of 
his reign. To the gratitude of the clergy for so many marks 
of favour and rich donationsywe may, with probability, attri- 
bute the singular account given us by some historians, that 
_ Ethelwulf had been originally destined for the Church, and, 
at the time of his father’s death, had been already invested 
with her highest dignities, from which he had received a 

dispensation from the Pope, on account of the succession. 
This sounds very strange and improbable. It seems, 
however, to agree with the contradictory notices, accord- 
ing to which Athelstan, the King of Kent, is sometimes 
called Ethelwulf’s son, and sometimes his brother. If 
Athelstan were indeed a son of Egbert, of which we have 
not one certain proof, nothing would have prevented the 
eldest son from following the bent of his own inclination, and 
avoiding the burden of governing, by becoming a member of 
the Church. On the other hand, we see Ethelwulf sent by 
his father, in the year 844, into Kent to take possession 
there, and to rule and reign over it, invested with the royal 
title. In none of the documents that we possess do we find 
the slightest trace of his sacred office ; we rather learn from 
them that he was King of Kent from 828 to 830, and 
without doubt remained so until his father’s death!. Neither 
do we find Athelstan mentioned during Egbert’s lifetime, 
either in historical records or in state documents. But 
_after Ethelwulf’s accession to the throne, both point him out 
as ruler of Kent. According to the Saxon Year-books, his 
1 Kemble Cod. Diplom. n. 223, pro remedio anime meae et filii nostri Aethel- 


uulfi quem regem constituimus in Cantia, A. 828, ind. vi. n. 224, also signed 
“ Acthelwulf Rex Cantuariorum,” A. 830, ind. viii. 
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father gave up to him that kingdom, and the possessions be- 
longing to it, which, since their conquest, had always fallen 
to the oldest son of the king, or to the successor to the 
West Saxon throne; and the documents are always signed— 
“ Athelstan Rex!.” Ethelwulf, too, as crown-prince, had 
already been married, and could not, for this reason, have 
been either priest or bishop; and if he commanded an army 
in the four-and-twentieth year of his father’s reign, his eldest 
son might very well be grown up in 888. But it is very 
probable that this son, who was so much older than all the 
rest of his children when Egbert died, was by another 
mother’, and not by the Queen Osburgha. In this case, 
Ethelwulf must have been married three times, instead of 
twice, in the course of his life. After what has been now 
advanced, no one will hesitate in rejecting, as incorrect, both 
the assertion that Ethelwulf had entered the priesthood, and 
that Athelstan was his brother instead of being his sons 
And our view of the question is corroborated not a little by 
the fact, that both assertions are indifferently maintained by 
the same authorities3, 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 836; Kemble Cod. Diplom. n. 241, 252, 254, 259, 264. Nos. 
256 and 1047 occurs this: ‘‘ Aetheluulfo rege presente atque Aethelstano filio ejus,” 

* Roger de Wendover Flores Historiar. i. 279, ed. Coxe, and Matth. Westmonast. 
A. 837, say of Athelstan: ‘Non de matrimonio natum;” but these authorities 
stand alone, and are too modern. 

$ Henric. Huntingd. lib. iii. p. 734, y.~ p. 737, is by far the most ancient; he 
makes Ethelwulf, Bishop of Winchester, and Athelstan, Egbert’s son. Chron, 
Mailros. ap. Fell, i. p. 142, Roger de Hoveden Vei Savile, p. 412, 413, follows his- 
authority. The old Rhyming Chronicler of the twelfth century, Geoffrei Gaimar, 
in his “ L’Estorie des Engles,” v. 2482 (in Mon. Hist. Brit.), also writes thus: 

“* Adelstan estait al rei frere 
Li uns estait frere Edelwolf.” 

Joh. Brompton, according to Twysden, X. Seriptt. p. 802, calls Ethelwulf “ Epis- 
copus Wintoniensis,” but also makes Athelstan his youngest son, who died in his 
earliest youth! Wilh. Malmesb, De Gestis Pontif. i. 242, ed. Savile, asserts that 
Ethelwulf had taken priest’s orders, and that the Pope, whose name truly is not 
given, absolved him from them; yet in the work De Gestis Reg. Angl. ii. § 108, 
Athelstan is called his son. One of the most modern co pies of the Saxon Chronicle 
MS. Cotton. Domit. A. viii, styles Athelstan. “his (Egbert’s) oder sunu;” but it 
has been mentioned in our introduction of how little importance this copy must be 
considered. Lappenberg, p, 292, seems somewhat inclined to the opinion that 
Ethelwulf took priest’s orders; in the translation, ii. p. 23, both accounts have 
doubts thrown upon them. It is very amusing, and characteristic of the manner 
of writing history in the middle ages, to find the various titles which the later 
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_ Let us now return from this digression to the history of 
Bthelwulf. XFrom his youth, he always seems to have had 


I 


two especial counsellors at his side, by whom the weak prince 
allowed himself to be alternately guided. One of these, 
Bishop Ealstan of Sherborne, was a man after Egbert’s 
own heart; he was distinguished by a peculiarity which was 
rare among the higher Anglo-Saxon clergy, and which, when 
it appeared, was censured, but for which the Norman eccle- 
siastics had been always noted ; and this peculiarity consisted 
in preferring the sword to the pastoral staff, and in finding 
his greatest pleasure in military employments. We have 
seen how he accompanied his prince to the field; he was 
in fact a warrior and a statesman. The other counsellor of 
the king, the learned Swithin, had been his earliest instructor, 
and itwas he who chiefly strengthened Ethelwulf’s predilection 
for the Church, and sought to turn his weakness to advantage!. 
Whilst Ealstan’s activity shone forth conspicuously during 
the earlier years of the king’s reign, in warding off his dan- 
gerous enemies, the influence of Swithin was paramount in 
times of peace, when the Church raised her head higher than 
ever; and whilst the memory of the former was never re- 
membered with sufficient gratitude, the name of the latter 
was ere long enrolled among the saints in the calendar. 
War-cries and preparations against the vile robber-hordes 
were resounding through the land at King Egbert’s death. 
At Southampton, the Halderman Wulfherd repulsed the 
crews of four-and-twenty ships in one day; but on the 
Island. of Portland, the Danes, after a desperate conflict, re- 
mained masters of the field. In the next year, they attacked 
the country of the East Angles and Kent; and committed 
great slaughter in London, Canterbury, and Rochester. Not 
long afterwards, King Ethelwulf in person took the command 
of his army; but at Charmouth he was obliged, as his father 
had been before him, to leave the field to the crews of five- 
and-thirty ships?, “The evil with which the land was plagued 


Chronicles give to Ethelwulf, as collected by Spelman, Vita Aelfredi, p. 2, n.; he is 
called: ‘‘ monachus, diaconus, presbyter, episcopus Wintoniensis, electus, oder con- 
secratus.”’ The Rhyming Chronicler, Harding, even makes him a cardinal! 

1 Gotselini Vita Swithuni in Acta Sanct. Juli. 1, p. 327; Wilh. Malmesb. De 
Gestis Pontif. ii. 242. 

2 Chron. Sax. under the years 837 to 841. 
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took a more and more menacing aspect. On all the coasts 
of the island where the Germans were settled, terror became 
general: soon the wild navigators appeared to the north of 
the Humber, where their presence was especially favoured 
on account of the existing disputes respecting the royal suc- 
cession. 
X% The first complete victory over the enemy occurred in 
‘Wessex, in the year 845, when the Ealdermen Eanwulf and 
Osric, with their vassals from Somerset and Dorset, in con- 
junction with the brave Ealstan, defeated the Danes at the 
mouth of the little river Parrot. In the year 851, Halder- 
man Ceorl gained a second great victory at Wicgambeorg 
(Wembury), in Devonshire ; whilst King Athelstan of Kent, 
whose country was particularly exposed to devastation, and 
his Halderman Elchere, made the first attempt to engage the 
bold invaders on their own element. The first fortunate sea- 
fight took place at Sandwich—the Saxons captured eight 
ships, and repulsed the remainder with great loss of lifel. 
Yet all these successes did not prevent other hordes, whose 
number seemed inexhaustible, from landing on the Isle of 
Thanet in the following winter, nor a formidable fleet of three 
hundred and fifty sail from appearing in the mouth of the 
Thames during the spring. ‘The warriors from these ships 
immediately dispersed themselves over the adjacent shores, 
burning and plundering ; they followed the course of the river, 
and advanced towards the north, where King Berthwulf in 
. vain endeavoured to make a stand against them. But when 
the multitude were returning, laden with plunder, through 
Surrey, to their ships, King Ethelwulf and his son, with their 
followers, attacked them at Aclea, and after a desperate con- 
flict gained a partial victory?. Two years afterwards, the men 
of Surrey and Kent, under their Haldermen Huda and Eal- 


' Chron. Sax. A. 845, 851; Asser Vita Alfredi, p. 469; Florent. Wigorn. i. 73, 

® Chron. Sax. A. 851, says: ‘‘ And paer pet maeste wael geslogen, pe we seegan 
hyrdon oppysne andwaerdan daeg.” Can this notice be contemporary? It sounds 
as if the writer knew nothing of Alfred’s battles, in whose reign two great attacks 
were made by the Danes on the country, and many fearful conflicts occurred. 
Asser, p. 469, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 73, copy this. Lappenberg, p. 291, trans- 
lation, ii. 22, has shown us from the Annals of Prudent. Trecens. A. 850, ap. 
Pertz Mon. Germ. SS. i. 445, that this great fleet was a part of the expedition of 
Rorik, a nephew of the Danish Prince, Harald Klak. 
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here, fought on the Isle of Thanet; and though the victory 
at first seemed to incline towards them, yet, after their two 
generals were slain, and great numbers of people killed and 
wounded on both sides, they were obliged to yield to the 
stubborn foe. The latter remained all the winter on the 
Isle of Sheppey} but made scarcely any inroads on the English 
coasts. It has been remarked that their attacks always took 
place by fits and starts, and in the pauses which ensued, they 
were either obliged to rest, in order to repair their losses, or 
else directed their attention to the shores of the continent. 
Ever since the year 832, in which Egbert had first come into 
collision with them, they had for twenty-three years filled all 
his kingdom with war and terror; and during the next eight 
years there was peace. 

Soon after the battle of Aclea, Ethelwulf acceded to the 
entreaties of Burhred, who had shortly before become King 
of Mercia, and lent him aid with his victorious troops, in an 
engagement with the Northern Welsh. The two kings pene- 
trated into the Isle of Mona, and forced King Roderic Mawr 
to acknowledge their supremacy”. This was the last warlike 
deed of Ethelwulf’s reign; the rest of his life is closely 
bound up with that of his illustrious son,and therefore be- 
longs to the following section. fad 


id, 


ALFRED'S YOUTH, FROM 849 Tro 866—THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF KING ETHELRED’S REIGN. 


As our sources of information either relate to the warlike 
expeditions and bloody combats of each succeeding year, or | 
confine themselves to dry documentary evidence, it is very | 
difficult to get an insight into the internal state of the | 
country, and the social condition of its inhabitants, during / 
these early centuries. Still more difficult is it successfully to 
investigate the private life of any one individual, and to | 
distinguish his birth and position from among the rest of the | 
people. Only a name here and there, and a few happily-, 
established facts, serve, in such researches as these, as beacons 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 853 ix Florent. Wigorn. i. 74; Asser, p. 470. 
2 Lappenberg, 293. 
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and landmarks to light the weary wanderer through the 
desert and the darkness. These embarrassments in which the 
historian finds himself, and which border so closely on utter 
perplexity, must indeed fill him with sorrowful and despond- 
ing consciousness of his own weakness, when he attempts to 
write of England as she was in those days when her first 
hero and deliverer was born. And as the sailor uses each 
beacon to guide his vessel on a prosperous yoyage over the 
pathless ocean—but when driven by necessity, steers for the 
nearest haven on a dangerous, but what may possibly prove 
a fortunate course—so hope guides the author in his under- 
taking ; and being compelled to throw himself on the indul- 
gence of his readers, he yet trusts to obtain their approval. 
We have already seen that Ethelwulf was little equal to 
the difficult task of protecting a flourishing country from the 
general ruin which so suddenly threatened it. In the mean 
while, the first attack of the barbarians was passed, without 
their having gained any firm footing among the German 
inhabitants of the island; indeed, a great part of the native 
population had scarcely learnt to know them. Besides, the 
Anglo-Saxons were skilled in the Germanic mode of warfare, 
on which their very existence as a people depended—at 
least in a country where their enemies were descended from 
the same race as themselves. Neither were leaders wanting 
among them, who, after bravely fighting with the conquering 
barbarians, would either leave their corpses on the battle. 
field, or by their skill and courage gain a brilliant victory. 
We see how Ethelwulf even roused himself to do battle with 
all those oppressors who would have laid a fresh yoke upon 
Britain. “So the people had again a short breathing-time ; 
the peasant once more could follow his plough unmolested ; 
in churches and cloisters holy men might sing and read as 
before, to the glory of God, and instruct the people in their 
faith and in all kinds of useful learning ; although, in that 
century, not one remained of all the great masters who had 
taught in the preceding one, and intelligence had begun to 
decline considerably even before the invasion of the Danes. 
Since the important reign of Egbert, the old partition-walls 
between the many individual states and forest districts had 
been constantly decaying ; instead of a number of pett 
princes, there was now one who ruled all the rest ; and nobles, 
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freemen, and serfs, in all the hitherto separate districts, 
formed part of one community. They had all contributed to 
the last struggle in defence of their country; and between . 
Angles and Saxons became apparent their common bond of | 
union—that of descent and of faith. nm 
& The king, who in war was the commander-in-chief, in time | 
of peace the richest and most powerful landowner in the | 
country, lived like his subjects, according to the old customs ; 
he took counsel with his nobles and freemen on the general 
affairs of the kingdom, and assured himself of their aid in 
case danger threatened from without. He only administered 
his private affairs according to his own judgment, and for his | 
own advantage. We find that Ethelwulf, out of the number | 
of his extensive possessions, was accustomed to make rich 
donations, sometimes to a faithful follower in his train or 
some valiant and victorious general, sometimes to churches 
and cloisters for the sake of his own salvation, and sometimes 
he commanded through the assembled Witan that recently 
acquired territories should be absolved from the customary 
taxes. In time of peace he took great pleasure in the chasejand 
in the exercise of his functions as chief magistrate—the only 
occupations of princes in those days as of the other owners 
of the soil¥ The arrangements for the defence of the country, 
for the well-being of Church and State, and of his own pos- 
Sessions, requiring in unquiet times his presence in every part 
of his dominions, he led principally a wandering life among 
all the inhabitants of his kingdom. An ancestral castle, or a 
capital city, where he might feel himself surrounded by his 
family and court, was as little to be found among the Saxons 
as among the Franks; and the travelling court was received 
in royal dwellings in the different parts of Wessex, and 
the states that were subject to it. Accordingly, we find 
Ethelwulf, in the first year of his reign, residing in a Kentish 
mansion on the river Stour; in the next year he was at 
Southampton, occupied probably with the preparations for his 
first expedition against the Danes. In 845, he was again in 
Kent, at a place called Weg; two years afterwards, at the 
city of Canterbury ; and in 854, at Wilton!. Together with 


reece gee 


1 These documents are to be found in Kemble, n. 241, 246, 259, 260, 272, 
where the above-mentioned donations are also to be met with. 
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the seat of the archbishop, he may have honoured with his 

presence both the cathedrals of his ancestral domain, whose 

bishops were his first ministers, in whose precincts were the 

- tombs of his ancestors, and where his own body would some 
time or other find repose in death. 

Wherever he went, he was followed by his family, his offi- 
cial attendants, and his domestics. His eldest son Athelstan, 
the child of his youth, ever since his father’s accession to the 
throne, had governed independently in Kent, and the districts 
belonging to it. Ealdermen ruled -over the small isolated 
states in the rest of the kingdom. }. 

“& We must next occupy ourselves with the family of the 
kang. About the year 830, soon after he had become King 
of Kent, Ethelwulf had married Osburgha, the daughter of 
his cup-bearer Oslac. She and her father sprang from a 
highly-honoured race; their ancestors were Jutes, the de- 
scendants of the brothers Stuf and Wightgar, who had re- 
' ceived the Isle of Wight as a fief from their uncle Cerdic# 
The names alone of father and daughter betokened their — 
unbroken German, and, according to the then general 
_ idea, divine descent. Oslac probably held possessions in 
_Kent, on some of the old Juten lands and heritages. The 
young king appointed him to one of the first dignities of 
his court, that of cup-bearer. Thus he married Osburgha at 
a time when he had already assumed the royal dignity, and 
it is therefore certain that Athelstan, who so soon afterwards 
sprang to manhood, could not have been her son. History 
has preserved to us but little information concerning this 
remarkable woman, and her ultimate fate is unfortunately 
shrouded in a veil of poetical mystery. Of noble lineage, 
she was noble also in heart and spirit; of extraordinary 
piety!, she always fulfilled her duty to her children in the 
best manner. She must, in fact, have been the ideal of 
a true German mother. All her energies were devoted to 
her household ; we find no trace of her having taken any part 
in public affairs; she never even affixed her signature to any 
document, which queens and princesses so often did before, 
and have done since her time... According to Asser’s ac- 

1 Asser, p. 469, has traced her descent, and calls her religiosa nimium 

feemina, nobilis ingenio, nobilis et genere.” 
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count, in consequence of the fearful catastrophe of Eadburgha, 
she took no other title among the West Saxons than that of 
the wife of their king. So history is almost silent respecting 
her, and does not penetrate into her quiet domestic life ; but 
that she lived and laboured in the usual circle of home duties, 
may be inferred from the little which a faithful friend learnt 
from her son. 

Osburgha bore to her husband a number of children, soon) 
after one another, all of whom undoubtedly passed their! 
early years by their mother’s side. Ethelbald, the eldest, had’ 
already attained maturity in the year 850; for he accompa: 
nied his father to the assembly of the great men of the king- 
dom!, and even to the field. He was present at the overthrow 
of the Danes at Aclea. The two next sons, Ethelbert and 
Ethelred, were only a few years younger, and appear, accord- 
ing to the most genuine records, to have taken no part in 
public affairs during their father’s lifetime. The next child) 
was a daughter, Ethelswitha; after the fortunate issue of the 
expeditions against the Welsh, she married Burhred of Mercia, 
although, as so frequently occurred in those times, she could 
hardly have attained her fifteenth year. It was at Easter, 
853, when the two kings met at Chippenham, where Ethel- 
wulf had a royal mansion, and celebrated the marriage with 
all due solemnities*s)Ethelswitha accompanied her husband 
into his kingdom, and soon appeared as Queen of the Mer- 
cians, who never objected to the participation of women in 
affairs of state, as was the case, not without good reasons, 
with the West Saxons. Be 

Scarcely four years before this marriage, in 849, Osburgha 
gave birth to her youngest and last child, Alfred. The. 
precise day on which the boy first saw the light is not re-. 
corded ; it must, however, have been in the first half of the | 
year—probably, soon after Christmas or New Year’s-day®. 
The place of his birth was Wantage‘, a royal residence in 


1In Kemble Cod. Diplom. n. 264, there is a grant of land in Kent to the 
valiant Ealstan, signed ‘‘ Mthelbald filius regis.” a, 850, ind. xii. 

2 Chron. Sax, A. 853; Asser, p. 470. 

3 Asser, p. 467, begins, ‘‘ Anno dominicae incarnationis 849, natus est Aelfred 
Angulsaxonum rex.” Florent. Wigorn. i. 70; Simeon Dunelm. de Gestis Reg. 
Angl. p. 674; Roger de Wendover, i. 264; and Matth. Westmonast. follow him. — 

4 Asser, p. 467, in villa regia quae dicitur Wanating in illa paga, quae nomi- 
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Berkshire, where, at that time, a thick forest covered the 
gently undulating ground, but where now the traveller flies 
by on one of the great iron roads of England, through smil- 
ing meadows and clumps of trees rich in foliage, to the plea- 
sant little townjwhich, since the days of the Saxons, has given 
its name to a hundred. 

‘What were the first impressions which must have influenced 
the spirit of this child? Surely they were the invigorating 
pictures of surrounding nature, the verdant woods and fields, 
the blue sky with its clouds driven over the island by the 
fresh breezes; and when his father broke up his household, 
and removed to another far-distant domain, the illimitable, 
ever-magnificent ocean, where “the whale reigns among the 
rolling waves, and the sea-mew bathes its wings.” But on 
this ocean also floated at that time those ungovernable hordes 
at whose approach all flew to arms, and whose fury and cruelty 
must have formed the theme of the earliest-comprehended 
tales of his childhood..%The boy throve visibly in the free air 
and amid the din of war, more beautiful than either of his 
brothers, more loveable in speech and demeanour. His gentle 
disposition lent a singular charm to his innate desire of doing 
honour to his noble descent by the culture of a noble spirit?. 
That there could then be no education in the modern sense, 
is self-evident. The Church, the sole instructress in that 
day, cared only for the enlightenment of those who were 
especially dedicated to her service. It was seldom, and only 
an exception, when a distinguished layman, a king or noble- 
man, impressed with the importance of knowledge and the 
consciousness of its necessity, learnt to read and write. The 
culture of youth consisted only in the strengthening of the 
body by warlike exercises and the chase, and in all Teutonic 
nations the mind was early quickened by the songs and poems 
of the fatherland. It was the mother or the nurse who first 
spoke to the little one of the heroes of past days, and of their 


natur Berroescire; quae paga taliter vocatur 4 berroc silva, ubi buxus abundan- 
tissime nascitur. We shall see how affectionately Alfred remembered this place 
in his later years. In Doomsday Book, i. 57 a. it was called a domain, until 
Richard I. made it a fief for his vassals; Lyson, Magna Britannia, i. 405. 

' The Anglo-Saxon poets term the sea, “hwzles éSel,” Andreas, v. 274, ed. 
J. Grimm, and ganotes bed, Beowulf, v. 3719. 

2“ Ab incunabulis,” says Asser, p. 473, whois the only authority on this point. 
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battles with men and monsters. If any mother could do 
this, Osburgha was eminently qualified for the task, for she 
was well acquainted with the whoie »oetical treasure of her 
people, which still lived entire on ali lips: and in all hearts. 
And of this her Alfred could never hear etiough, and his young 
heart rejoiced, day and night, in those powerful. ballads which 
sang of his ancestors and of his people. : 

It was from Osburgha that the boy, in his earliesi childhood 
(he could cere y have been four years old), learnt'the first 
of these ballads,in the manner so touchingly related by Ascer!. 

(One day, his mother showed him and his brothers a beaatifal 
volume, filled with Saxon poetry, and said, “The one amcng. . 


you children who can first say this book by heart, shall have -” 


it.” Inspired by an almost divine instinct, and allured by 
the richly-decorated initial letters, and the binding painted 
im various colours with all the skill of the period, the little 
Alfred came forward before his brothers, who were only his 
superiors in age, not in mind, and eagerly asked his mother, 
“Wilt thou really give it to the one who learns it the quickest, 
and repeats it to thee ?”’ Osburgha smiled for joy, and said, 
“Yes, to him will I give it.” So he directly took the book 
out of her hands, went with it to his teacher and read; after 
he had read it, he brought it again to his mother, and repeated 
it to her. ‘x, 

‘Who would dare to doubt the authenticity of this nar- 
rative, in spite of all the objections that have been raised 
against it? But we may undoubtedly wish, with reason, 
that the proof of its being a genuine one, as well as of its 
oceurrence so early in Alfred’s life, could be placed on a 
more solid footing. The first difficulty arises, manifestly, in 
the damaged text of our biography. In the pages which im- 


1 Asser, p. 474. ‘Cum ergo quodam die mater sua sibi et fratribus suis 
quendam Saxonicum poematicae artis librum; quem in manu habebat, ostenderet, 
ait, ‘ Quisquis vestrum discere citius istum codicem possit, dabo illi illum.’ Qua 
voce, immo divina inspiratione instinctus, et pulchritudine principalis litterae illius 
libri illectus, ita matri respondens, et fratis suos aetate quamvis non gratia seniores 
auticipans, inquit: ‘ Verene, dabis istum librnm uni ex nobis, scilicet illi, qui 
citissime intelligere et recitare cum ante te possit?’ Ad haec illa arridens et 
gaudens atque affirmans: ‘ Dabo, infit, illi;’ tunc ille statim tollens librum de manu 
sua magistrum adiit, et legit, quo lecto matri retulit et recitavit.”—Flor. Wig. 
i. 86, and Sim. Dunelm. p. 676, give the same account. 
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mediately precede the anecdote, it is said that the boy, in his 
twelfth year, first satisfed his thirst after knowledge by 
learning to read ; and that'his parents, and the persons who 
had charge of him,° wad taken no pains with his struction 
or mental culture!:- ‘And yet it was certainly his mother who 
promised him the book, and thus awakened in him the desire 
of learning. We also find that a tutor was in the house. 
Now it is undoubtedly an established fact, that only detached 
fragments of the true biography have come down to us, and 
the mutilation in this case is especially evident; for past and 
present events are confusedly mingled together, and the 
. whole episode is placed in the year 866, when Alfred was 
“. not twelve, but eighteen years old, and had begun to think 
of founding a house of his own. The carelessness of the 
' parents does not relate to Osburgha; it might be correctly 
related by Asser of King Ethelwulf, and his later wife, the 
Frankish Princess Judith. | 
¢ That this foreign step-mother (and this is the second point 
in favour of our theory) cannot, as some have maintained’, 
have taught Saxon poetry to the boy, is apparent on the 
most hasty investigation ; for she herself was scarcely thirteen. 
years old at the time of her marriage, and would hardly have 
_ taken muchgpains with the instruction of her grown-up step- 
, children, some of whom must have been older than herself?. 
| It may, therefore, be considered as certain, that Alfred was 
-\ still living with his mother and his brothers, at least with 
_\, Ethelbert and Ethelred; perhaps too, his sister was not 
| yet married. The children could not have lived with their 
, mother Osburgha later than the year 853, in which year the 
\youngest was sent away from home. We must conclude, 
| that soon after this the faithful mother herself died. No 
historian of the period relates anything further of her; only 
some modern authors‘ have asserted that Ethelwulf put away 





1“Tndigna suorum parentum et nutritorum incuria;” and shortly before we 
find Asser saying: ‘‘ Cum communi et ingenti patris sui amore.” 

2 Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, book iv. ch. v. and Petrie, the editor 
of the Corpus Historicum, preserved by the Record Commission. She is un- 
doubtedly called “‘Mater sua” by Asser; and Sim. Dunelm. p. 676, evidently 
copying from Asser and Florence, says: “ Dignissima ejus genitrix.” 

3 Thorpe, Florent. Wigorn. i. 86, n. 3. ve 

4 ven Lappenberg, p. 296, 311; Th. Wright Biog. Brit. Liter. i. 385. 
Thorpe’s translation, ii. 41, places this opinion in a more probable light. 
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the mother of his children, and renounced all care of their 
education, when, as a grey-headed old man, he took a young 
princess for his wife. We cannot fancy this prince to have 
been so heartless, notwithstanding his known weak character ; 
it is also very questionable whether he would so far have 
put himself in opposition to the Church and her ministers, 
to whom in all other cases he paid so much deference—or 
whether Swithin, in particular, would have connived at sucha 
proceeding. Itis inexplicable that Asser, Florence, Wilhelm, 
and others, should have known nothing of so flagrant an act. 
In all probabilityy Osburgha died before her husband set out 
for Rome. Herdeath was quiet, as her whole life had been : 
she had lived as'the mother of her children, and not as a 
queen, and therefore our sources of information take no 
note of her. But that Alfred thanked her alone for his love 
of the national poetry, inspired in his earliest youth by the 
songs in that first book, he himself undoubtedly confessed to 
Asser,whose account of the matter has come down to us 
indeed, but in a mutilated state, and diverted from its proper 
situation. 

Finally;,one more observation must be made on the sub- 
ject. The mother did not desire the book to be read; the 
songs were to be learnt by heart—and so the little one 
understood the wish. He went to his teacher, probably his 
own and his brothers’ attendant, and read, that is to say, 
had the book read to him, and repeating after the reading, 
learnt to recite the songs!.\y« : 

In the year 853, the young boy, who, more than all the 
rest of their children, had won his parents’ hearts by his 
amiability and brilliant qualities, was sent over the sea to 
Rome. It is difficult to say what may have been his father’s 
motives for this proceeding ; we can only suppose that his 
veneration for the capital city of Christendom, and for the 
representative of Christ upon earth, made him hope to re- 


1 Thorpe remarks, in Florent. Wigorn. i. 86, n. 3, that in those times this was 
the usual mode of teaching and learning. I may here call attention to the different 
uses of the following words, which are similar in their etymology: The old 
northern reda; the Gothic rddjan, loqui; the Anglo-Saxon rédan, legere; in 
which, according to J. Grimm, Gramm. i. 469, n. 2, ed. iii. “the meanings of 
‘ Joqui’ and ‘ legere’ are confounded with the idea conveyed in ‘ recitare.’” Neither 
must the Greek Aéyecy nor the Latin legere be forgotten. 
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ceive the same gifts from the Holy Father which the earlier 
popes had bestowed on the sons of Pepin and Charlemagne— 
namely, their holy unction and benediction. He wished his 
favourite child, whom he secretly desired might succeed him 
on the throne, to receive, in the blessing of the Bishop of 
Rome, a kind of prophetic authorisation of the succession. 
Alfred made the long and difficult journey, accompanied by a 
great number of his father’s retainers, both noble and com- 
moners!. When he arrived in the Eternal City, the Pope, 
Leo IV., received him in a manner befitting his own rank 
and the consideration which his father enjoyed: he anointed 
him king, and adopted him to the place of a child, as his 
spiritual son?. It seems, however, that the young prince did 
not remain long in Rome, but that after the wish of his father 
had been fulfilled, returned with his followers to his own 
country. But he was destined soon again to take this toil- 
some journey, accompanied by his father himself. 

It will be well in this place to speak somewhat more at 
large of Ethelwulf’s position with regard to the Romish 
Church. In the foregoing pages, we have twice incidentally 
had occasion to consider the development of ecclesiastical in- 
fluence in the West Saxon kingdom. We have seen that 
the Church endeavoured to make itself an important element 
in the national constitution ; but in the time of Ina it had 
not attained much power, on account of the isolated position 
of the State, which numbered no primacy among its bishopries, 
for from the time of the first conversion, Kent had been the 
seat of the archbishop, who copied the decrees of the Synod 
for the whole south of the island, appointed the bishops to 
their dioceses, and Ina sent to him the young Winfrid as his 
plenipotentiary. As long as the kingdom of Kent belonged 
to its own hereditary princes, the influence of even the more 


'“ Magno nobilium et etiam ignobilium numero constipatum.” Asser, p. 470. 
That Bishop Swithin accompanied the prince is not certain, 

? So Asser, p. 470; and Chron. Sax. A. 853 (in the three oldest MSS.), against 
which no historical reason can be adduced. Hearne (Spelman’s Life of King 
Alfred, p. 17, n. 2) shows us what absurdities have passed current on this point; 
for he says, on the authority of some obscure manuscripts of the later middle 
ages, that Alfred was not alone the first and only King of England who received 
the Papal unction, but that after his father’s victorious return from battle as 
King of South Wales, he was anointed the first Prince of Wales. 
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powerful states in ecclesiastical matters was insignificant. 
Mercia had early endeavoured to assume the supreme autho- 
rity : the powerful Offa and King Kenulf had even attempted 
to establish an archbishopric of their own at Litchfield; but 
their plan did not succeed, owing to the steadfast opposition 
of the then archbishop!. When Egbert, some ten years 
later, finally subdued the Mercians, they were deprived, at 
the same time, of all participation in the political and eccle- 
siastical affairs of Kent. Their shadow-king, Baldred, fled 
precipitately before the advancing Ethelwulf, who lived pro- 
bably for fourteen years in the immediate vicinity of the 
archbishop. Kent remained attached to Wessex, and by this 
union of the whole southern states of the island, that most 
distinguished of all the primacies once founded by the great 
Gregory must also have been strengthened. During the 
next century we learn nothing more of a collision between 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers. The synods, which had 
been frequently held under the Mercian kings, were, in the 
reigns of Ethelwulf and Alfred, almost discontinued—a cir- 
cumstance which indicates friendly co-operation between the 
two powers, although it may have been caused in part by 
the severe sufferings which then weighed down the whole 
country. Until towards the end of the next century, we 
never eyen hear that an Archbishop of Canterbury distin- 
guished himself, either in his private character or by his 
public actions. Only the name and the year of the death of 
each succeeding prelate are recorded. Of infinitely more 
importance than the archbishop, in Ethelwulf’s reign, were 
two men of whom we have already spoken: Church and State 
at that time depended on their management. As Halstan 
strove in the battle-field for the protection of the united pro- 
vinces, so Swithin laboured at the king’s side for the increase 
of the spiritual power. Although few authenticated incidents 
in the life of the latter are preserved, we must not fail to 
attach due importance to the great influence which he exer- 
cised over the weak administration of Ethelwulf. He con- 
stantly endeavoured to confirm the mind of this prince in the 
idea that his sovereignty was closely bound up with the glory 
of the Church. Perhaps Swithin held up before him, for 
this purpose, the example of Charlemagne, in whose kingdom 
1 Lappenberg, p. 228, 233, 
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the strict bond of union with Rome rendered essential serviceto 
_ the temporal ruler in the preservation of his authority. A pre- 
cisely similar result might take place at that time in England. 
Since the arrival of Augustin, the dwellers in the island 
had held uninterrupted communion with Rome ; and this had 
not long existed before a house was established there for the 
reception of Anglo-Saxon pilgrims, and the instruction of the 
clergy. We have seen that two kings of the West Saxons 
went there to die, and the English archbishops received the 
pallium, and many English bishops their consecration, from 
the hands of the pontiff at Rome. Offa’s name was not less 
known at St. Peter’s than at the court of Charles. In the 
year 799, the Primate Ethelheard went with Cynebert, a 
bishop of West Saxony, to Rome!. In the first year after 
his father’s death, Ethelwulf was eagerly desirous of under- ° 
taking the pilgrimage; and it is said that a vision which ap- 
peared to and much disquieted him, prompted him to demand 
of Lewis the Pious a free passage through his dominions?. 
For the son of Egbert was animated by the same longing 
which formerly had not allowed his ancestors to rest in peace 
on the throne, and Swithin would certainly not be silent on 
the great advantages which would accrue from such an under- 
taking. But the doubtful position of his realm chained the 
king at home for a long while; and it was only when it first 
appeared probable that the Saxons would master the Danes, 
that he sent his favourite son into Italy, and soon after made 
magnificent preparations for his own journey thither. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of the year 855, after he had, 
at an assembly of the states, made over more than the tenth 
part of his private income in favour of the Church, and for 
the salvation of his own soul and those of his ancestors’, 
he set out from home, accompanied by his darling son and a 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 799. 

2 Prudent. Trec. A. 839, ap. Pertz. Mon. Germ. SS. i. 483. 

$I cannot make more than this from Asser’s words, p. 470; but that Ethel- 
wulf endowed the Church with the tenth part of the whole revenue of the king- 
dom, is an early invention which has also been adopted in the following documents 
of Kemble’s Cod. Dipl. n. 270, 272, 275, 276, 1048, 1050, 1051, 1052, 1053, 
1054, 2057, in which the fraud is most obvious. Vide Thorpe, Florent. Wigorn. 
i, 74, n. 1, and Kemble’s profound researches into the subject from collected docu- 
ments and authorities. Saxons, ii, 480-490. 
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magnificent retinue. His road lay through the country of 
the friendly King of the Franks. Charles the Bald received 
him on his passage with all honour, bestowed on him every- 
thing that he needed, and lent him his royal escort as far as 
the boundaries of the kingdom}. Over the Alps and through 
Lombardy the pilgrims went on their way to Rome, where 
they sojourned for a whole year. The boy, who had been 
there so short a time before, but who had grown older and 
improved in mind and intelligence, must have been struck 
with astonishment at the sight of the magnificent capital of 
the world. He saw and learnt to comprehend all the great 
results which had been effected by a nobly-gifted people and 
the emperors in former days, and in the present by a flou- 
rishing Church. The impressions which at this period his 
susceptible spirit received, proved indelible; we recognise 
them in later days influencing the Saxon king, who, next to 
the love for his own people and their language, which he 
inherited from his mother, cherished an affection for those 
we call classic, and who steadily endeavoured to cultivate his 
desire to become familiar with them, in spite of the greatest 
obstacles. Ld hd 

In the mean while, Alfred’s father improved his time also 
—but after his own fashion.f Freed from the burden of 
sovereignty, herseems to have devoted himself exclusively to 
ardent exercises of devotion, and to have displayed his great 
affection for the Romish Church by liberal offerings. * By 
these means he succeeded in appearing as a very different 
_ and much more powerful prince than either of his ancestors, 
Cedwalla and Ina, who both made pilgrimages to Rome, 
died there, and were buried in holy ground. 

He left so many brilliant tokens of his presence behind 
him, that they were judged worthy of being held up to the 
grateful memory of posterity in the annals of the popes. The 
king, whose strange-sounding name is never once correctly 
written, bestowed gifts, consisting of a gold crown of four 
pounds weight, two dishes of the purest gold, a sword richly 
set in gold, two gold images, silver-gilt Saxon urns, stoles 
bordered with gold and purple stripes, white silken garments 


1 Asser, p. 470, and especially Prudent. Trec. Annal. A. 855, ap. Pertz. Mon. 


Germ. SS. 1. 449. 
2 Asser, p. 570: Ibique anno integro commoratus est. Chron. Sax. A. 855. 
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for celebrating the mass, decorated with figures, and other 
costly articles of clothing required for the service of the 
Church. He also, with the consent of Pope Benedict, be- 
stowed rich alms mn gold and silver on the temple of St. 
Peter, on the bishops, the clergy, and on the dwellers in 
Rome of every rank! We cannot avoid feeling astonishment 
at the magnificence displayed by a King of Britain in the 
ninth century, The Saxon schools, which had already been 
twice destroyed by fire since their establishment, he rebuilt 
-at his own cost, and further enriched them by the most 
liberal endowments. 4 He determined, for the welfare of his 
soul, to send yearly to Rome, out of his private income, the 
sum of three hundred marks, one hundred of which were des- 
tined to fill the lamps of St. Peter’s with oil, on Haster-eve 
and the morning of Easter-day, one hundred for the same 
service at St. Paul’s, and one hundred were a present to the 
Holy Father himself?. From the annual donation proceeded 
the so-called Peter’s penny} or Romescot, which in later 
times the island Saxons found so much difficulty in collect- 
ing, and which was never again paid willingly to Rome up 
to the time when she lost all power over England. 

In employments such as these the year passed away, and 
the royal guest of Benedict III. thought of returning home. 
Once more Charles the Bald enacted the part of a host 
towards him. At the Frankish court Ethelwulf tarried 
many months, and in July 856 he was betrothed to Judith, 
the eldest daughter of Charles. On the 1st October, the 
marriage was solemnly celebrated at the royal palace of 
Verberie, on the Oise. Hincmar, the Archbishop of Rheims, 
espoused the royal pair, and placed the crown on the head of 
the bride—a ceremony which was not customary among the 
West Saxons, but which the proud Charles would not allow 
to be withheld from his daughter. Accompained by his 
richly-dowered young queen, Ethewulf set out once more, 
and crossed over with his retinue to England’. 


1 Anastasius de Vitis Pontif. Roman. ap. Muratori Scriptt. rerr. Italic. iii. 251, 
252: Hujus temporibus rex Saxonum nomine—causa orationis veniens—et post 
paucos dies vitam finivit et perrexit ad Dominum. 

2 Asser, p. 472. 

° Prudent. Tree, Annal. a. 856, ap. Pertz. i. 450. Edilwulf rex occidentalium 
Anglorum, Roma rediens, Judith, filiam Karli regis, mense Julio desponsatum 
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Whatever may have induced the king, who was already 
advanced in years, to marry so young a wife!whether it was 
the prospect of more heirs to his name, or the pride of being 
so closely connected with the King of the Franks*Cwe have 
no reasonto suppose that Osburgha was still living to be a 
witness of her husband’s folly. But this folly must detain 
our history for a while from the son of that noble woman, 
and it must now relate the results of this marriage. 

4¢ During the long absence of the king, a revolt took place 

“Yn the kingdom. It originated in his own family, and was 
ostensibly caused by the intelligence of his second marriage 
and of Judith’s coronation. Ethelbald had probably still 
deeper grounds than these, on which he endeavoured to 
justify not only a revolt against his father, but also a revolu- 
tion in the nature of the government itself: he was now the 
eldest son; and as it is recorded that he had been king five 
years when he died, he must have begun to rule in Kent 
about the time that his father set out for Rome. At that 
time Athelstan altogether disappears, no mention of any kind 
being made of his death. It is probable that, as soon as 
Ethelwulf departed on his pilgrimage, that Ethelbald, sup- 
ported by the bishops and other nobles, was appointed regent 
over the entire kingdom. 

As far as may be gathered from the scanty records: we can 
collect, the designs and inclinations of this young man seem 
to have been completely opposed to those of his peace-loving 
father, who was such a devoted servant_ of the Church. This 
revolt was an audacious and foolhardy step on his part. 
‘All our accounts of it are known to proceed from clerical 
authors: all, without exception, treat the prince in the 
severest manner, not one of them makes any excuse for his 
conduct, scarcely one ventures to speak a good word for kim 


at his death. In spite of this unanimity of opinion against 


Calendis Octobribus in Vermeria palatio in matrimonium accipit, ut eam, Ing- 
maro Durocortori Remorum episcopo benedicente, imposito capiti ejus diademate 
reginae nomine insignit, quod sibi suaeque gente eatenus fuerat insuetum; 
patratoque regiis aparatibus utrimque atque muneribus matrimonio, cum ea 
Britanniam regni sui ditionem, navigio repetit. Chron. Sax. A. 855. Asser, p- 
470. Vide Hardy, Wilh. Malmesb. lib. ili. § 109, n. 1. 

1 Charles the Bald married Ermenherde, about the end of the year 842; Prudent, 
Tree. Annal. A. 842, ap. Pertz. i. 439. Vide Thorpe, Florent. Wigorn. i. 86, 
n. 3. 
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him, the very weighty motives by which he may have been 
actuated must not be overlooked. He perhaps drew the 
sword against his father, not only because he desired to obtain 
the sovereignty,—the weakness of Hthelwulf was openly 
manifested to the world by this second marriage;\which re- 
peated the sad farce the world had once before seen when 
Lewis the Pious allied himself with the elder Judith. The 
son feared, in case of more offspring, a partition of the 
dominions in favour of the younger children ; he also especially 
dreaded that the ecclesiastical power, so full of avarice and 
pretension, would act now as it had formerly done when it 
stood by Lewis and his latest-born children.# Ethelbald may 
for some time have been prepared for all contingencies, but 
first openly assumed an hostile position when the news of the 
betrothment of Judith reached him!. The names of his ad- 
herents speak loudly in favour of his cause, and lead us to 
infer against what party the movement was really directed. 
They were Ealstan, Bishop of Sherborne, always on the 
side of valour and temporal power, and the no less warlike 
Eanwulf, Ealderman of Somerset; both ranked next to the 
king in their hereditary Saxon lands, and both highly 
reverenced and feared by the people’. 

According to the account given by Asser and his copyists, 
which was probably founded on information supplied by Alfred 
himself, Ethelbald and his companions took no more decided 
step than to bind themselves by a common and secret oath, 
in the thick forest of Selwood, on the borders of Somerset 
and Wilts. This proceeding is designated by the biographer 
as an unheard-of crime, repugnant to all just feelings, origi- 
nating in the bad, audacious mind of the prince alone; al- 
though his counsellors confirmed him in the idea of depriving 
the king of his throne, contrary to all law, human and divine. 

Such was the tempest brooding over England when 
Ethelwulf, still glowing with the pleasure of his journey to 
Rome, and delighted with his new marriage, landed on his 
native shores. X It is said that on his arrival the whole people 
received him gladly, and expressed their willingness to banish 


1 This seems to me to be indicated by Asser’s twice-repeated introduction to 
the narrative of the revolt: ‘ Interea tamen Aethelwulfo rege ultra mare tan- 
tillo tempore immorante,” p. 470; und “ Nam redeunte eo a Roma,” &c. 

2 Asser, p. 470; Florent. Wigorn. i. 75. 
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from the kingdom the false son and all his confederates, 
and that all the Saxon nobles espoused the father’s side!. It 
thus seemed inevitable that a struggle would ensue between 
father and son.¥ In what German state has this never been 
the case 2X The entire nation took one side or the other, and 
such was the violent party-spirit prevailing, that civil war 
seemed ready to burst forth?. But through the inimitable 
mildness of Ethelwulf and the wise counsels that were be- 
stowed on him, it was agreed that the leaders of each party, 
with the consent of the assembled nobles, should meet together 
in a convention, in which the quarrel might be accommodated 
before swords were drawn on either side. But the arrange- 
ment there entered into proved once more with what views 
the son had raised the revolt, and that certainly all the Saxon 
nobles and freemen had zo¢ gone to meet the father on his 
landing with greetings of welcome and intentions of follow- 
ing his banner. <A division of the country was decided on. 
Ethelbald received Wessex, the principal part of the king- 
dom, and to his father were allotted Kent and the hereditary 
crown-lands, over which he had already ruled in the time of 
Egbert. Without doubt the mere name of the crowned queen 
was obnoxious to the West Saxons, and they therefore will- 
ingly sided with Ethelbald; and both prince and people 
carried their point. That Ethelwulf, on the other hand, was 
welcome in Kent appears certain; for according to Asser’s 
account, he placed his consort on the throne by his side until 
his death, without any opposition from his nobles. From 
the nature of the circumstances, the agreement could have 
taken no other form, although by it the rebellious son ruled 
where the father, by law and justice, ought to have held 
sway®% Nevertheless, we must allow that Ethelbald, by his 
conduct, averted still greater mischief from the country; he 


1 Asser, 471; Florent. Wigorn. i. 75. Even the Chron. Sax. A. 855, says: “ And 
eefter pam to his le6dum com and hie paes gefaegene waeron.” MS. Cott. Tib. B. 
iv. only has “ gesund ham cum.” 

2 Quin immo tota cum gente ambobus rebellante atrocius et crudelius per dies 
singulos quasi clades intestina augeretur, &. 

3 Asser, p. 471: Ubi pater justo judicio regnare debuerat, ibi iniquus et pertinax 
filins regnabat—et Judithum—juxta se in regali solio suo sine aliqua suorum 
nobilium controversia et odio, usque ad obitum vitae suae contra perversam 
illius gentis consuetudinem sedere imperavit. Asser joins to this the so-often 
mentioned History of Queen ESburgha. Vide also Thorpe, Florent. Wigorn. i. 75, 
76, n. 1. 
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preserved the supreme power to Wessex. Although Swithin’s 
name does not appear, he undoubtedly had a great share in 
inducing the other side to give way so wisely. 

\ Ethelwulf did not long survive his return from Rome and 
his quarrel with his own son. The last months of his life wore 
away in outward peace, but his heart must have been broken 
at what he had lived to see. Before his death he drew up a 
testamentary provision respecting the succession of his sons 
and the inheritance of his private fortune. Besides this, he 
provided richly for what, above all, lay nearest his heart— 
namely, the poor, the church, and the salvation of his own 
soul. In order to prevent any strife after his death among 
his children, he willed that the kingdom should remain di- 
vided between his two eldest sons; that Ethelbert should 
receive Kent, but be excluded from the West Saxon kingdom ; 
and if Ethelbald should die childless, Ethelred and Alfred 
should follow him in succession. His estates were divided 
between his sons, daughter, and other kindred; the ready 
money was devoted to the use of his children and the good 
of his soul. On all his extensive estates he ordered that one 
poor man in ten, whether native or foreigner, should be pro- 
vided with meat, drink, and clothing, by his successors, until 
the day of judgment. It was only stipulated as a condition, 
that the land should be inhabited by men and cattle, and not 
be allowed to lie fallow. The sum of money to be sent 
annually to Rome is also mentioned. At a general assembly 
of the kingdom, this will was signed by the Witan'/” Soon 
afterwards Ethelwulf died, January 18th, 858, and was buried 
at. Winchester”. 


1 Wedo not possess the testament itself. Asser, p. 472, has drawn from it to a 
great extent; and Florent. Wigorn. i. 77, has copied from him. King Alfred gives 
the item respecting the division of the kingdom and the landed property, in the 
preamble to his own testament. Saxon, Kemble Cod. Diplom. n. 314. Latin, 
ibid. n. 1067. In spite of Asser’s high estimation of the good intentions of the 
old king, it is difficult to believe that he intended to found a succession in Kent 
for the second son. Ethelbert’s decision, and other important causes, saved the 
south of England in after-days from a lasting division from the rest of the 
kingdom. ; q 

2 Florent. Wigorn. i. 78: Defuncto autem Idibus Januarii, Prudent. Trec. 
Annal. 858, ap. Pertz. i. 451; Ethelwerd’s Chron. iii, 512, post annum; Henrie. 
aa y. 787, decimo nono annoregni sui. Vide Hardy, Wilh. Malmesb. ii. 

LL7, 0.6. 
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He left no children by his young queen, but she is still 
connected for a short time with the kingdom of Wessex; for “ 
in the same year that her first husband died, she gave her con- 
sent to a deed unexampled in either Christian or Pagan annals, 
and became the wife of her eldest step-son Hthelbald.x So 
little did she remember the solemn words of Hinemar, with 
which the primate of the kingdom of the Franks had blessed 
her former marriage'# The clergy, who were already displeased 
at the unnatural spite of the son against the father, were still 
more enraged at such a scandalous act as thisy the contem- 
porary accounts of it were in later times eagerly gathered 
together, and again handed down with still severer censures*. 


‘ In every point of view this was a bold, bad deed of Ethelbald’s : 


he was already hated, and stood in a position which rendered 
it difficult for him to win good opinions, and then, without 
further scruple, without reverence for his father’s memory, 
and in defiance of religion, he took to himself the daughter 
of the Frank, who willingly rushed into sin at the sight of 
a more youthful spouse Yet Ethelbald had dared still more 
—he had married a queen*. It is not precisely known whether 
the Saxons raised their voice against this latter crime as they 
had done not long before, but we may assume with certainty 
that Swithin* was courageous enough to oppose the criminal 
pair, and urge their separation; and the disgust of the whole 
kingdom, in which at that time an active Christian spirit 


1 The forms of Betrothment and Coronation, vei Bouquet Scriptt. rerr. Gall. 
vii. 621, 622, ut non videas alienum virum ad concupiscendum eum et non moecheris 
in corpore vel corde tuo, ete. 

2 Prudent. Trec. Annal. A. 858: Relictam ejus, Judith reginam Edelboldus filius 
ejus uxorem ducit. Asser, p. 472: Juthittam cum magna ab audientibus infamia 
in matrimonium duxit. Vide Florent. Wigorn. a. a. O. Simeon Dunelm. p. 676; 
Ingulph, p. 863 (ed. Francof.); Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 117. 

3 Very worthy of note is the undoubtedly authentic document by Kemble, Cod. 
Diplom. n. 1058; it is dated a. 858, and signed Aedelbald Rex, Judith Regina, 
SwiSun Episcopus. 

4 This opinion rests alone on the authority of Matth. Westmonast. A. 859, and 
of Thomae Rudborn Annales Eccles. Winton. ap. Wharton Anglia Sacra, i. 204. 
Vide also Hardy, Wilh. Malmesb. Roger de Wendover, i. 295, indeed, says also: 
*t Athelbaldus ab errore resipiscens dimissa Judetha, noverca sua, cujus torum 
foedaverat, peracta poenitentia tempore quo supervixit regnum cum pace et jus- 
titia, temperavit;” but no earlier Chronicler says anything of the sort. Vide 
Kemble, the Saxons in England, ii. 408. 
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prevailed, must have been excessive. But Ethelbald’s was a 
headstrong character; he ruled in an arbitrary manner and 
governed by fear; it is therefore probable that he never parted _ 
from Judith, and that she did not return home to her father)» 
until after her husband’s death, and she had sold all her 
possessions in England. In the year 860 an early death 
snatched away the crime-laden and much-hated Ethelbald; 
with all his audacity he had only won the scorn of posterity. 
But in spite’of all this, the people of Wessex had to mourn 
the loss of a brave and energetic king, for they were now 
again obliged to take up arms against their cruel foes®, who 
had remained quiet during Ethelbald’s time. He had only 
reigned over his country for five years, and two and a half of 
these were after his father’s death. He was buried in Ealstan’s 
cathedral at Sherborne®. <) 2 *— 

' As there was no direct heir by Judith, the younger son 

/ Ethelred was appointed to succeed by his father’s will, which 

'\ had been universally recognised ; yet his brother; the King of 
Kent, succeeded in uniting the hereditary crown with his own 
realm, which consisted of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex*y Whether 
this union resulted from the desire of the West Saxons, we 
do not know, at any rate endeavours after centralization are 
once more evident. We perceive them more particularly 
when, soon after Ethelbert’s establishment on the throne, ail 


’ Probably not earlier than 861. Annales Bertiniani (Hincmari), a. 862, ap. 
Pertz. SS. i. 456. She married a third time, and by this marriage became the 
ancestress of Matilda, the wife of William the Conqueror; Warnkonig Hist. 
Fland. i. 144, 

? Asser and Florence call him ‘“iniquus et pertinax.” William of Malmesbury 
styles him “ignavus et perfidus patri.” Only Henric. Huntingd. v. 637, writes 
to this effect: “ Morte immatura praereptus est planxit autem omnis Anglia Adel- 
baldi regis juventutem, et factus est luctus vehemens super eum et sepelierunt 
eum apud Scireburne. Sensitque posthac Anglia, quantum amiserit in eo.” 

* Asser, p- 473, The day of his death fell probably in July, 860; that of Ethel- 
wulf on 13th January, 858. Vide Hardy, Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 117, n. 6. 

* Asser, p. 473, omits Essex; it is possible that the Danes may have already 
obtained possession of that country. Geoffroi Gaimer, ‘“ L’Estorie des Engles,” 
v. 2534 (Ed. in Corp. Hist.), says of Ethelred, that he ruled over ‘ Kent e Suth- 
sexe e Hestsexe e Sudreie.” Animated by his dislike of Ethelbald and by his cle- 
rical prejudices, Asser says of the union of the kingdom, “Ut justum erat.” 
Chron. Sax. A. 860: pa feng Apelbriht to eallum pam rice his broSor and he bit 
hold mid gédre gepwaernesse. (Consent.) 
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the states were obliged, by the danger which threatened from 
abroad, to seek protection for their country in better means 
of defence. 

& It is said that in Ethelbert’s days the great heathen army 
first came over to England from the land of the Franks, which 
they had ravaged under their leader, the Viking Weland. 
They seized on Winchester, and destroyed the city!, As they 
were returning to their ships, laden with their immense booty, 
Osric Ealderman of Hampshire, and Ethelwulf of Berk- 
shire, advanced to meet them, and slew many of the Danes ; 
the rest “fled like so many women?.”? In the fifth year of. 
Ethelbert’s reign, a Danish army wintered in the Isle of 
Thanet. The people of Kent knew no better means of pro- 
tecting themselves against it than to purchase the security of 
their possessions with money, and accordingly an agreement 
was entered into. But these robbers knew nothing of truth 
or good faith ; they were well aware that they should obtain a 
much larger sum by pillage than by treaties of peace. 
Scarcely was the league concluded before they again broke 
it, and “like cunning foxes,” secretly and by night left their 
camp and ravaged all the eastern side of Kent?. ym 

Ethelbert does not seem to have met these attacks with any 
vigour; during his short reign we never once find him taking 
the field in person, and nothing of the least importance is 
recorded of him.¥ It appears from some documents placed 
before him for ratification, that Swithin must have been at 
his court until 862, when this bishop died; the father’s most 
faithful servant remained at the side of the more obedient 
son; and probably, as he had once been dismissed by Ethe- 
bald, gave a willing consent to the assumption of the West 
Saxon crown by Ethelbert. But a far more important cir- 
cumstance for us is, that Alfred at this time was residing with 
this brother, some of whose documents are signed by him‘. 


1 Prudent. Trec. Ann. A. 860; Hincmari Annales, a. 861, ap. Pertz. SS. i. 445, 
456; Asser, p. 473; Chron. Sax. a. 860; Lappenberg, p. 298. 

2 Muliebriter fugam arripiunt. Asser, p. 473. Two copies of the Chron. Sax. in 

- MSS. Cotton. Tib. A. iii. and Tib. B. i. give Wulfherd instead of Osric. 

3 Asser, p. 473: Vulpino more. Chron. Sax. A. 865: Se here hine on niht 
up bestael. Florent. Wigorn.; Simeon Dunelm. 

4 Kemble, Cod. Dipl. n. 285, 287, 288, 293, 294, 1059. Ethelbert generally 
signs ‘‘ Rex occidentalium Saxonum seu Cantuariorum;” Alfred signs simply 
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x Among the documents of Ethelbald, we never meet with 
the names of either of his brothers; they remained together 
in Kent during the lifetime of their father, and until their 
eldest brother died. The young men maintained truly fra- 
ternal relations with Ethelbert; they followed him into 
Wessex, and with the unanimous consent of the West Saxons, 
divided with him their inheritance, and the land which they 
possessed in common, placing it all under his controll. ¥ 
Whatever sorrows may have befallen Alfred’s youth, they 
were alleviated during Ethelbert’s reign; for atter he had 
attained his twelfth year}‘his intense desire of learning to 
read and write was, with much difficulty, gratified?. -Accord- 
ing to Alfred’s own account, there was no qualified teacher 
in the whole Saxon kingdom at the time when Swithin, his 
father’s instructor, died, and when the tumults had already 
begun. We are scarcely able to form an idea of the difficulties 
that must then have beset all attempts to attain even the first 
elements of knowledge. Undauntedly, but with much toil, 
the boy overcame all obstacles; he began to read in his mo- 
ther-tongue what he had already learnt by heart, and the old 
poetry became all the more dear to him as he understood it 
better. He soon began to turn his attention to the writings 
and songs of the Church. He collected into one book the 
services of the hours, and many psalms and prayers, and 
always carried it about with him in his bosom. In later 
times he never parted with this book by day or night, and 
as Asser himself saw, he derived strength and consolation 
from it in the most severe vicissitudes of his life‘s@This in- 
formation properly relates to a later period of his life, but we 
find it also recorded that during his youth he assiduously 
exercised and strengthened his body by the chase. He fol- 
lowed the wild animals, boldly and untiringly, through field 


‘‘filius regis;” in the earliest documents, Ealstan’s name stands next to 
Swithin’s. 

‘And wyt AeSered mit ealra Westseaxana witena gewitnesse, uncerne diel 
oSfaestan AeSelbyrhte cinege, uncrum maege on Sa geraedene Be he hit eft gedyde 
une sw gewylde swa hit 84 waes Sa wit hit him oSfaestan, and he 8a sw4 dyde, 
ge Saet yrfe, ge Saet he mid uncre gemAnan begeat, and Saet he sylf gestrynde. 
Alfred’s testament by Kemble, n. 314. 

? Asser, p. 478. At this time oceur the first documents that are also signed by 
Alfred. Instead of “‘lectores,” Florent. i. 87 gives ‘“grammatici;” but his in- 
struction in Latin cannot be meant, 
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and wood, until he had accomplished their destruction. He 
soon outstripped his companions in dexterity. Good for- 
tune accompanied him in all things, like a gift from God!. 
He did not yet go out to battle against the heathen foe; 
his time passed on in harmless preparations for the ap- 
proaching earnest work, until, in the beginning of the year 
866, King Ethelbert died—it is said, after a peaceful, mild, 
and honourable reign, and when he.was buried at Sherborne 
beside his brother®, there was great grief in the land. 


IT. 


THE TIME OF EDUCATION, FROM 866 To 871. 


< In conformity with the ancient order of the succession, 
Ethelred, the third brother, now ascended the throne. Like 
his predecessor, he preserved the union between the royal 
dominions and the kingdoms of Kent and Sussex’, although, 
according to the earlier usage, Alfred ought to have ruled in 
the latter. But the circumstances of the time imperatively 
_ required that this old arrangement should no longer be ob- 
served. The south-eastern coast of the island was especially 
open to an unexpected attack from the enemy, and nothing 
except a general union of all parts of the kingdom under one 
leader, could ensure a successful defence. It does not seem 
that Alfred put forward any pretensions; on the contrary, 
he clearly saw what course of action would be injurious, 
and soon found that the best service he could render to the 
kime his brother and the realm, was to set an example of 


1 Nam incomparabilis omnibus peritia.et felicitate in illa arte, sicut et in c2eteris 
omnibus Dei donis fuit. Asser, p. 474. 

2 Asser, p. 473, designates his reign as ‘ pacifice et amabiliter et honorabiliter.” 
Florent. Wigorn. i. 69; Simeon Dunelm. p. 676; Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 118, follow 
his authority “strenue dulciterque.” Ingulph. p. 863, gives an invention of his 
own: “ Iste validissimus adolescens et Danorum triumphator invictus.” Henrie. 
Huntingd. v. 739, assigns him a rule of ten years in Kent. According to Hardy’s 
supposition after Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 118, n. 2, he died somewhere in February. 
Wilhelm gives him a quinquennium, as well as his predecessor and successor, and, 
perhaps by a chronological mistake, does not include the two years and a half of 
his rule in Kent. 

3 He always signs himself “‘ Ethelred Rex occidentalium Saxonum nec non et 
Cantuariorum.” Kemble, No. 294, 295, Ae 1061. 
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submissive obedience. There is no record of any dissension 


‘between him and Ethelred. As second in power, Alfred 


oceupied the highest position after the king, and was in- 
vested with a certain degree of authority over all the states. 


| He was crown-prince, the acknowledged heir to the throne, 
- and to all the royal property!. Soon after Hthelred’s ac- 


cession a general assembly of the kingdom was held, and the 


_manner in which this property should be treated was de- 


cided. Alfred wished that the inheritance left by his father 
and his two brothers might be divided, and that he might 
manage his share independently. Ethelred replied that he 
had entered into his inheritance so long before his younger 
brother, and had added so much to it, that a just partition 
would be very difficult; but that, after his own death, Alfred 
should be the sole heir. With this Alfred willingly complied ; 
but some years later, when the kingdom was threatened with 
destruction by the heathen enemy, both the brothers were 
obliged, for the sake of their descendants, to make a different 


arrangement?. ~ 


The time is now arrived when the History of England 
takes a more general and connected form, for the country 
was threatened by a common danger. * 

Before we proceed with our immediate subject, the Life of 
Alfred, we must cast a glance beyond the boundaries of the 
West Saxon kingdom. * Towards the end of the year 866, 
the Danes made a more furious and terrible attack than ever 
they had done before on the whole Germanic east coast of 
the island. As commanders of the fleets there now appear 
kings, the accounts of whose gigantic stature and ferocity 
still savour somewhat of tradition ; but with every record in 
the English annals these plundering and conquering people 
stand out more clearly from their northern obscurity. Some 
method now was visible in their hitherto apparently uncon- 
nected campaigns, for they established settlements on the 
coast, from whence they could, without opposition, ravage 


1 He is called ‘‘frater regis” by Kemble, No. 298, “ filius regis” (prince), No. 
1061. By Asser, p. 475, 476, 477, he is always styled ‘“ Secondarius” during his 
brother’s lifetime. 

2 Alfred’s will: Kemble, No, 314—which, according to its historical preamble, can 
scarcely have been made earlier than the years 880 or 885, 
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the interior of the country, so rich in cattle and agricultural 
produce. #8, 

But the lives and actions of individuals are yet by no 
means clearly distinguishable. It is a fruitless undertaking 
to attempt to unite in one continuous history, the poetical 
traditions of Scandinavia, founded on the exploits of the con- 
quering heroes, with the short sketches of their names and 
deeds given in the English Chronicles, which, at a later 
period, were in a great measure mingled with the northern 
myths. Events and names are confusedly and incorrectly 
stated. It is recorded that the dark and fearful King 
Regnar Lodbrok fought in Northumbria during the pre- 
ceding century, and met his dreadful death in the Serpent 
tower of Ella; and that the brothers Hingwar and Hubba 
appeared in Northumbria to avenge their father ; but ac- 
cording to history, they first came over with the great fleet, 
and landed in East Anglia. It is also said, that in order to 
be revenged on the adulterous King Osbert, the nobleman 
Biorn Butsecarl summoned Guthorm the Dane into the 
country ; whereas, this warrior first appears on the scene in 
the country south of the Humber!. The real cause of these 
attacks, and of the successful results which crowned them, is 
not to be found in narrations of this kind, which, in spite of 
their historical basis, belong to the region of poetry. The 
simple fact is, that the rapacious people soon learnt by expe- 
rience which was the weakest point of their opponents ; and 
at the period of which we write, they attacked with all their 
force the two kingdoms which were least able to make any 
defence. 

‘At that time, as we have seen, the supremacy of Wessex 
was much less recognised in the north than in the south of 
the island. If the Scandinavian pirates had delayed their 
advent for a few years longer, it might have been easy for 
the successors of Ethelwulf to put an end to the perpetual 
struggles for the throne between the Northern Angles and 
the weaker ones of the east. The West Saxons might have 
asked then, to some purpose, which were the stronger, the 
Pagan or Christian Germans; but profiting by the dissen- 


1 The narrative and the sources of both accounts may be found in Lappenberg, 
ii. 80-32. 
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sions amongst their adversaries, the Pagans succeeded with 
inconceivable rapidity in gaining the ascendancy. 

A brisk autumnal east wind now carried a fleet, which must 
have been a very considerable one, straight from its island- 
home to the Wash, whose broad shallow bay presented no 
obstacle to a landing. The East Angles did not attempt to 
enter into any contest with this great body of Pagans, as 
their most celebrated leader, Hubba, appeared at their head, 
but rather offered them shelter and support, provided them 
with a winter residence, and furnished them with horses for 
their march in the spring!. As soon as the weather became 
milder, the Danes set out northwards, and entered the district 
around York. Here, for five years, a powerful usurper, Ella, 
who did not belong to the royal Bernician family, had de- 
prived the rightful prince, Osbert, of the throne. The 
weaker party still kept up the feud, and the whole province 
was therefore in the most disastrous condition?. 

When the great Pagan army crossed the Humber, spreading 
desolation around its path, the two opposing kings, at the in- 
stigation of the nobles of the country, and inspired by terror, 
suspended their quarrel and united their forces for defence. 
By the first of November the Danes had made themselves 
masters of the city of York, and from thence had advanced as 
far as the Tyne. Wherever they passed, churches and clois- 
ters were robbed of their treasures, and the buildings them- 
selves set on fire. Towards the end of the winter the North- 
umbrians, commanded by both their kings and eight earls, 

“made a stand against the plundering hordes, who with some 
difficulty collected their scattered bands, and made a hasty 
fight to York. They intended to defend themselves behind 
the city walls, although these, as Asser remarks, were far 
from being strong in those days. The Christians followed 
close upon the fugitives: a great number entered the town 
with them, and the rest commenced razing the walls." When 
the Danes found themselves threatened with such danger im 
their only fortress, they determined on making an attempt to 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 866. : 

? The chief authority for this is Simeon of Durham, Ecclesia, ii. 6. A. 867, by 
Twysden. Asser gives a Striking account of it also, although in wrong chronolo- 
gical order, p. 474. Also Chron, Sax, A, 867, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 80. 
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fight a passage through the ranks of their valiant besiegers. 
This took place March 21st, 868!. The Northumbrians gave 
way before the impetuosity of the attack and the fearful 
havoc made by the Danish weapons. A great number of the 
Christians were slain, amongst others many nobles and both 
the kings, for whom the Durham Chronicler has no pity, for 
they had been the principal means of bringing this rum on 
them country, and besides, had wickedly squandered the pro- 
perty of the Church. 

This kingdom, sunk into a complete state of lethargy in 
consequence of long years of anarchy, was not entirely in the 
power of the Northmen. Those amongst the inhabitants who 
had escaped destruction were compelled to submit to a dis- 
graceful peace. It pleased the Danes to appoint a creature 
of their own to be king of the lands north of the Tyne. 
They kept the southern part of the district as a point of 
egress for their further enterprises. It soon became evident 
in what direction they intended to commence their ravages ; 
for at the approach of winter they invaded the neighbouring 

district of Mercia, and took possession of the strong city of 
Nottingham. 

They now rested during the cold season, as they had done 
at their first landing, and also at York; with the spring they 
renewed their attacks. But King Burhred was once more on 
his guard; he hastily summoned his Witan, and agreed to 
send messages to his brothers-in-law, the King and the 
Crown-Prince of the West Saxons, and to entreat them 
earnestly to levy troops without delay, and hasten to assist 
him in repelling the invaders’. 

It will be necessary to pause for a time in this narration 
of military affairs, in order to investigate the causes which 
first induced the West Saxons to co-operate with that army _ 
which they had so often met in battle; and to consider also 
the close connexion now formed between them and the 
Mercians, with the events which resulted from it in the life 
of Alfred. Hitherto no hostile ship had arrived on the coast 
of Wessex, and during the first two years of King Ethelred’s 
reign no man had been compelled to take up arms. In con- 


1 Palm-Sunday, Florent. ed. i. which day fell in 867 on March 21st. 
2 Chron. Sax. A. 868; Asser, 475. 
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sequence of this deficiency of martial subjects, our authorities 
have recorded but two events. The first is the death of 
Bishop Ealstan, which took place about the same time that 
the Danes, those ancient foes of this valiant prince of the 
Church, made themselves masters of York. This remarkable 
man had attained a great age, and had been bishop for fifty 
years. He resolutely maintained his position amidst all the 
storms of life, and now he died in peace, at Sherborne, and 
was buried in the royal vault!. The defence of the kingdom 
was now left to younger hands. Next in rank to the king, 
and destined soon to distinguish himself by skill and courage, 
stood his brother Alfred, already arrived at years of man- 
hood. He, who as a child had delighted his parents’ hearts 
by his beauty and amiability, as a young man was now the 
pride and hope of the people. We have to, thank Asser also 
for this second account of him. > °) ys) 4° 
In 868, when he had reached his twentieth year, Alfred 
was betrothed to Elswitha; the daughter of Ethelred Mucel 
(the Great), Earl of the Gaini®. She was descended from the 
royal family of Mercia, through her mother Edburga, a woman , 
worthy of all reverence, who, after the death of her husband, 
lived as a widow to the end of her pious life. This we learn 
from Asser, who had frequently seen her’. The father of 
Elswitha, who bore the honourable surname of the Great, was 
the chief of that district of the Angles, and appears to have 
taken an active part in the public affairs of the kingdom of 
Mercia‘. The choice of the prince was a wise one. By the 
1 Asser, p. 475: Postquam episcopatum per quinquaginta annos honorabiliter 
rexerat, in pace in Scireburnan sepultus est. Chron. Sax. a. 867, Wilh. Malmesb. 
Gesta Pontif. ii. 247, give a similar account: Magnae in seculo potentiae. Simeon 
* Dunelm. de Gestis Reg, Angl. p. 677, Henric. Huntingd. v. 738, Florent. Wigorn. 
A. 867, ed. i. enter at much length into his services to the State, rendered in 
battles against Kent and East Anglia, as well as into his participation in Ethel- 
bald’s revolt. 
* Gainsborough in Lincolnshire still preserves the name of this district. 
5 Asser, p. 475, who does not here mention the name of Ethelswitha, says of her 
mother: ‘Quam nos ipsi propriis oculorum obtutibus non pauces ante obitum 


suum annis frequenter vidimus, venerabilis scilicit foemina,” ete.—Vide Florent. 
Wigorn. i. 81. 


* There is a Mucel who signs Burhred’s documents from the years 864 and 866, 


Kemble, No. 290, 291, 292, Chron. Sax. A. 903, records the death of the Ealderman 
Athulf, the brother of Ethelswitha. 
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marriage of his sister an alliance with the Mercians had 
already been formed, and by this fresh union the two states 
were still more closely connected together. 

The marriage was celebrated with all the ancient solem- 
nities in Mercia, probably at the home of the bride. The 
guests, both men and women, were innumerable, and the 
banquet lasted day and night. It was in the midst of these 
festivities that Alfred was suddenly seized byamalady. The 
loud mirth of the guests was silenced at the sight of his suf 
ferings, and neither they nor all the physicians of the day 
could assign any cause for it. Many suspected that some one 
amongst the people who surrounded the prince had bewitched 
him by secret magic arts, or that the devil himself, malicious 
at his virtue, had come to tempt him. Others supposed that 
it was an unusual kind of fever, or the unexpected return of 
a painful disease from which he had suffered much in his 
earliest youth. 

It is not quite clear to which of these latter suppositions 
we must give credence, and the accounts we have of the 
matter are extremely vague!. It seems that as he entered 


1 The accounts of both maladies are to be found in Asser, p. 474, 484, 485, 
492, and also in the MS. Cotton. Florent. Wigorn. i. 87, 88, follows these au- 
thorities, but places the events in better order, as do Roger de Wendover, i. 321, 
and Matth. Westmonast. a. 871. But it is worthy of notice, that the older 
chroniclers, as Ethelwerd, Henric. Huntingd. and Wilh. Malmesb. make no men- 
tion whatever of these bodily sufferings. The minute relation given in Asser’s 
work appears suspicious merely for the following reasons: Why is not the narra- 
tion given with the notice of Alfred’s marriage in 868, where it chronologically 
belongs, or in the section, p. 474, which treats of his youth and education? We 
find it under the year 884, sixteen years after the marriage, and introduced in a 
description of the nuptial festivities. The whole passage is apparently torn from 
the earlier portion of the work, and very clumsily and injudiciously inserted in a 
wrong place by a later hand. The train of thought, too, is very confused in this 
narration, which does not proceed according to the sequence of events, but 
reverses them—relates them backwards: first mentions the marriage, then the 
sudden attacks of illness, then the ficus, and, lastly, the mysterious reason of the 
malady. The same words are likewise repeated twice, ¢.9., ‘in primaevo juven- 
tatis suae flore.” In the erroneous position, the incorrect tautology, and, 
indeed, in the whole tenor of the account, I cannot do otherwise than recognise 
a much mutilated part of the genuine Vita, into which many additions may have 
crept at a later period, especially those which treat of miraculous events, and of 
St. Neot. I maintain the facts related by Asser, and have preferred using them 
in the text unabridged, only making a new and better arrangement of them, to 
omitting the improbable portions of the narrative. 
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ito manhood, he had to fight a hard battle with his animal 
passions. On one side temptation assailed him powerfully, 
and on the other his ardent love for all that was good and 
noble held him back from the paths of vice?#He was accus- 
tomed to rise from his bed at the earliest dawn, and kneeling 
before the altar, pray there to God for help and strength. 
He implored that a check might be given to these desires, 
that some affliction might be sent him to keep him always 
armed against temptation, and that the spirit might be en- 
abled to master the weakness of the body. Heaven granted 
his prayer, and sent this sickness to him, which Asser de- 
seribes as a kind of fit. For many years he suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from it, so that he often despaired of his 
own life. One day whilst hunting in Cornwall, he alighted 
at the chapel of St. Guerir, in the solitude of a rocky valley, 
where St. Neot afterwards took refuge and died. The prince, 
who from a child loved to visit all sacred places, prostrated 
himself before the altar in silent prayer to God for mercy. 
He had long been oppressed by a dread of being unfitted for 
his royal office by his bodily infirmities, or of becoming an 
object of contempt in the eyes of men by leprosy and 
blindness. This fear now inspired him to implore deliverance 
from such misery ; he was ready to bear any less severe, nay 
any other trial, so that he might be enabled to fulfil his ap- 
_ pointed duties. Not long after his return from that hunting 
expedition, an answer was vouchsafed to his fervent prayer, 
and the malady departed from him. 

And now at the moment of his marriage, when the wedding- 
guests were feasting and rejoicing in the banquet-hall, that 
other trial came for which he had prayed. Anguish and 
trembling suddenly took hold upon him, and from that time 
to the date when Asser wrote, and indeed during his whole 
life, he was never secure from an attack of this disease. There 
were seasons when it seemed to incapacitate him for the dis- 
charge of any duty temporal or spiritual, but an interval of 
ease, though it, lasted only a night, or a day, or even an hour, 
would always re-establish his powers. In spite of these 
bodily afflictions, which probably were of an epileptic nature, 
the inflexible strength of his will enabled him to rise above 
the heaviest cares that were ever laid on a sovereign, to 
wage a victorious warfare with the wildest enemies, and under 
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the pressure of corporeal weakness and external difficulties to 
forward with untiring zeal his own and his people’s advance- 
ment to a higher state of mental intelligence. Thus Alfred 
had scareely entered into public life, scarcely laid the foun- 
dation of his own household, when this burden also was laid 
upon him; how unweariedly and successfully he must then 
have striven to prepare himself for the coming days of mis- 
fortune, and to keep his courage and hope inviolate! 

Only a short time could have elapsed after his marriage 
and the first appearance of his treacherous malady, when 
Alfred, with his young wife, returned to his brother’s king- 
dom. Soon after, the messengers from Mercia arrived, en- 
treating the speedy assistance of the West Saxons. On 
receipt of the serious news, the brothers did not delay for an 
instant; after summoning a large army from all parts of the 
kingdom, they marched with it straight into Mercia and jomed 
the troops already levied there. Bishops, abbots, and many 
clergy, readily relinquished on this occasion their claim of 
exemption from military service, and armed themselves with 
alacrity to increase the defensive strength of the kingdoml.. 
It was necessary to snatch from the enemy the very place 
from which Alfred had first led his young bride home. 
When the united army appeared before Nottingham with the 
unanimous wish of engaging in a pitched battle, the Danes 
shut themselves up within the city, trusting to the strength 
of its wall. A few slight skirmishes only took place, the be- 
sieged not being willing to engage in a decisive battle. On 
the other hand, the Saxons were not prepared for a systematic 
attack on the fortress, whose thick walls resisted any attempts 
they could make against them. Besides, winter was approach- 
ing; the short time of service for which the troops had been 
levied was nearly expired; and therefore, an agreement was 
entered into between the Mercians and the Pagans, by which 
the latter were to withdraw, and the two princes resolved to 
return home with their soldiers."% According to one account, 
it was Hingwar who effected this arrangement by his fox-like 
cunning, and his hypocritical speeches*. 

1 Documents of Ingulph. p. 863, Kemble, n. 297, whose genuineness, indeed, 
is not unquestioned. It is worthy of note, that Ethelwerd, iv. 513, says nothing 
of the aid afforded by the West Saxons. According to him, Burhred concluded 


an agreement with the Danes without any further contest. 
2 Asser, p. 475; Chron. Sax. A. 868: ‘‘and pone here paer gemetton on pam 
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This commencement of the struggle argued but badly for 
its result.* The Danes truly, soon departed for the north, 
and again settled in York, remaining there longer than 
they had before done; but it was found impossible to eject 
them by force from the country, or to take from them 
the spoil they had already amassed. / Neither did their ab- 
sence in the north continue long. A part of the heathen 
army soon moved once more towards the south; it marched 
unmolested through the Mercian territory into the country 
of the Hast Angles at its head appeared the terrible bro- 
thers Hingwar and Hubba, the bravest and most ferocious 
of all the sea-kings—Hingwar of powerful mind, Hubba of 
astonishing prowess!. Besides these, there were many other 
leaders in this army whose terrible names have never been 
forgotten. XThey encamped at Thetford, in the heart of the 
country”. 

About the same time, or perhaps rather earlier, another 
division of the Danish host landed from the Humber, in 
Lindsay (Lincolnshire) ; the rich cloister of Bardeney was 
pillaged and burnt, and its inmates were slain. The ealderman 
of that district, Algar the younger, who had won the admira- 
tion of the West Saxon brothers in their late campaign by his 
great courage, instantly assembled the valiant inhabitants of 
the marsh lands. Algar with his followers hastened to arm 
themselves, and even the rich cloisters of the neighbourhood 
furnished a great number of men. Those from Croyland 
were commanded by the lay-brother Toly, whose warlike fame 
had long been known throughout Mercia. 

On the day of St. Maurice, 21st September, 869, they met 
the Danes at Kesteven, and a desperate battle took place— 
three of the heathen kings fell in the first onslaught, and 
when the enemy took flight, Alear pursued them to the very 
entrance of their camp. But during the following night, 
there came to the Danes’ assistance the Kangs Guthorm, 
Bagseg, Oskytal, Halfdene, and Amund, and the Jarls Frene, 
_Hingwar, Hubba, and the two Sidroes. As soon as the 


geweorce and hine inne besaeton, and paer nan hefiglic gefeoht ne weard and 
myrce fri namon wiS pone here.” Henric. Huntingd. v. 738: “ Vulpeculari 
astutia verbisque delinitis inducias ab Anglis impetrayit.” 

‘ Henrie. Huntingd. y. 738: Hinguar erat ingentis ingenii, Ubba vero fortitu- 
dinis admirandae. 

2 Asser, p. 475. 
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news of their arrival was spread among the Angles, the 
courage of the greater number began to fail, and scarcely a 
fourth part of the warriors remained with Algar. Yet he 
and his faithful companions, ready to risk all in defence of 
their country, received the Holy Sacrament, and then pre- 
pared for the last desperate struggle. Toly and Morecar of 
Brunn led the right wing; Osgot of Lindsay, and Harding 
of Rehal, the left; the brave Algar himself took the centre. 
The Danes, who had buried their fallen kings in the early 
morning, now stimulated by revenge, rushed upon the scanty 
remnant of the Christians, who withstood the first attack, 
and remained the whole day firm as a rock, amidst a shower 
of arrows. But when in the evening the cunning enemy 
feigned a retreat, the Angles, disregarding the orders of their 
generals, impetuously pursued, and then their fate was sealed. 
The heathens turning suddenly, easily cut down the scattered 
troops. Algar, Toly, and a few others, defended themselves 
on a hill for a short time longer, and fought with true 
lion courage ; then, covered with many wounds, they fell dead 
on the bodies of their slaughtered countrymen ; a few youths 
alone escaped to tell the fearful tale to the monks in Croy- 
land. 

_ There was no longer any hope of saving the numerous 
cloisters, their inmates, or their treasures; the plundering 
hordes had already arrived, pillaging and burning all before 
them. Croyland shared this fate; four days later, Medes- 
hamstede (Peterborough) was destroyed, and soon afterwards 
Huntingdon and Ely were completely ruined. Almost every 
living creature fell beneath the sword; a few individuals 
only were fortunate enough to escape from the general de- 
struction; the consecrated buildings were consumed by fire, 
and nothing was saved but the gold and silver, which the 
robbers divided among themselves!. 

The Hast Angles seem to have made a less valiant resistance 
than their northern neighbours. It is true that the Ealder- 
man Ulfketel made a fierce attack on the Danes whilst they 
were in Thetford, but after a short contest he was slain with 


1 See the detailed and very animated description of the battle, and the great de- 
yvastation committed, by Ingulph. p. 863-868, to whom we may give credence, as he 
was Abbot of Croyland. 
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all his followers. * In the winter of 870, the gentle King Ed- 
mund, the last of the old royal Saxon race, who had neglected 
to jom his neighbours in their common bands of defence, 
attempted an engagement with the enemy, and fell into the 
power of the cruel Hingwar. The unfortunate king, during 
the painful martyrdom which he suffered, manifested the 
most unshaken courage and inflexible constancy. He died 
for his faith; though vanquished in life, he triumphed in death, 
and his royal name stands high in the roll of Catholic saints!. 
East Anglia now no longer belonged to the number of 
Christian states; Guthorm kept the kingdom for himself; 
but Northumbria was divided imto several portions. As 
soon as the districts along the coasts were thus disposed of, 
and the last scion of their royal family destroyed, the interior 
of the island lay open to the heathen. Mercia was unable 
by itself to make any resistance, and all depended on whether 
the West Saxons were powerful enough to save the Saxon 
race and defend Christendom against the fierce Pagans. 

The winter was not yet over when a large army of North- 
men, headed by some chiefs, finding the east coast no longer 
sufficient for their maintenance, embarked for Wessex in 
search of land and plunder. The two kings, Bagseg and 
Halfdene,\the Jarls Osbern, Frene, Harald, and both the 
Sidrocswith Guthorm and others, thus departed to conquer 
the Saxon principalities. They entered the Thames in their 
ships, and before long the southern shores of the West 
Saxons were overrun by the Pagan hordes, who, like a mighty 
stream, carried all before them?. Their number was so great 
that they could only proceed in separate divisions. They soon 
arrived at the royal fortress of Reading, which is situated in 
Berkshire, at the spot where the little river Kennet joins 
the Thames from the south. Without the least opposition 
they made themselves masters of the place, from which they 
could conveniently carry on their plundering expeditions, for 
a. navigable river extended from it to the sea, as was the case 
at York also at that period. On the third day after their 


{ |! Chron. Sax. A, 870; Asser, p. 475; Florent. Wigorn. a. 870. The translation 
of Lappenberg, ii. 38-39. 

* Henrie. Huntingd. v. 738: Exercitus novus et maximus quasi fluvius inundans 
et omnia secum volvens, 
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arrival, two of the jarls took horse, and, accompanied by a 
great number of warriors, left the fleet at Reading, and rode 
furiously through field and wood in search of intelligence and 
booty?. In the mean while, those who remained behind con- 
structed a wall to the south of the town?, between the 
Thames and the Kennet; so that being protected on two 
sides by the rivers, and fortified on the third, they might 
safely bring their plunder to the place and be ready for 
defence. The West Saxons were not prepared to receive a 
visitation of this kind at this early season of the year; how- 
ever, Ethelwulf, the ealderman of that district, speedily 
assembled a small but valiant band, with which to make a 
stand against the outriding party. He met the Danes at 
Englafeld, attacked them courageously, and after a long and 
desperate conflict, in which one of the jarls and part of his 
company were slain, he put the whole band to flight®. Four 
days after this first engagement, Ethelred and Alfred ap- 
peared before Reading with the troops they had hastily col- 
lected ; and all the heathens who ventured outside the gates 
were slain without mercy. The King and Prince of the West 
Saxons desired to rescue this place, one of the most im- 
portant in the kingdom, from the hands of their cruel 
enemies. But these, ever ready for any cunning exploit, 
artfully took advantage of the moment when the Saxons 
were encamping on the plain, and rushed suddenly out of the 
gates upon them like wolves. A tremendous conflict now 
ensued. Victory inclined now to the Christian and now to 
the heathen arms; but at length the latter triumphed, and the 
Saxons, not yet accustomed to the furious attacks of the 
northern warriors, were obliged to retreat. The brave 
Ethelwulf was among the fallen; his followers were obliged 
to leave his corpse on the field, and the Danes afterwards 


1 Ethelwerd “ obliti classe aut certe explorationis ritu tam celeres aut aeterni 
numinis (?) per arva sylvasque ferunter.” Chron. Sax. A. 871; Asser, p. 476; 
Ethelwerd, iv. 513; Florent. Wigorn. i. 82, all relate the subsequent battles, and 
often elucidate each other. 

2 A dextrali parte.” Asser. 

3 Three MSS. of the Chron. Sax. (B. C. D. arranged according to their antiquity) 
erroneously call him Sidroc. Asser and the chroniclers give noname to this jarl, 
and by all accounts both the Sidrocs fell at Ashdune. Vide translation of Lap- 
penberg, ii. 41, n. 1. 
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dragged it to Derby!. The two royal brothers were pur- 
sued as far as Wistley or Wichelet Green, near Twyfort, 
but they saved themselves by crossing the Thames not far 
from Windsor, at a ford which was unknown to the Danes?. 
But the Saxons were not to be daunted by grief or shame 
from defending their country; the Pagans must have also 
perceived that they had now to contend with more resolute 
adversaries than the Angles had been. Four days again 
elapsed, and then both armies mustered their entire strength, 
and encountered each other at Ashdune (Aston, in Berk- 
shire)33here they measured their powers. The Danes di- 
vided themselves into two companies—one commanded by 
both the kings, the other by the earls. When this was ob- 
served by the Christians, they acted in the same manner, and 
arranged themselves in two divisions. According to the old 
German custom in war, King Ethelred ought to have com- 
manded at that point where generals of equal rank to his 
own were opposed to him,/and Alfred’s duty was to engage 
with the second division of the enemy; but on this day he 
was destined to perform a more important part, and to show, 
at his early age, that heroic deeds were natural to him. 
At the break of day the state of affairs boded little good. 
The Danes had taken possession of an eminence crowned 
with a short thick underwood, and from this leafy wall they 
directed well-aimed darts at the Saxons, who were endea- 
vouring with difficulty to gain the summit. Asser relates 
that he learnt from credible eye-witnesses, that Alfred arrived 
early in the morning at the foot of the hill, whilst Ethelred 
was still in his tent hearing mass, and declaring that until 
the priest had ended, no human work should tear him away 
from fulfilling his duty towards God*. The old historian 
may attribute the victorious issue of that battle to the piety’ 
of the king; but it is clear that his delay would soon have 


1 Especially according to Asser and Ethelwerd. 

2 Gaimar, v. 2964, ff. Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 801, is the only authority for this. 

3 It is not clear what place is meant by Aescesdune. There is an Ashdown in 
Sussex and in Devon; but Berkshire was up to this period the scene of conflict, 
and we must look for this battle-field either in that county or in Surrey or Hants, 

4“ Sicut ab his qui viderunt veridicis referentibus audivimus.” Asser, p. 476. 
His account of the matter is by far the fullest: he had seen the woody battle-field 
in later times, ‘‘ quam nos ipsi propriis nostris oculis vidimus.” 
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brought upon him aXsimilar disastrous fate“to that which 
in later times overtook a Saxon, who scrupulously awaited 
the conclusion of the sermon whilst, in spite of Sunday, the 
enemy overpowered his allies. 

Happily for England, Alfred was in his proper place at the 
right time. For a while he waited most anxiously for his 
brother, to whom belonged the chief command, and who ought 
to have given the first order for battle. Still Ethelred did 
not appear, and the enemy pressed with all its force on 
the prince, so that he could no longer maintain his position 
without giving way or advancing against orders. So at length, 
confiding in God’s protection, he gave the signal for attack, 
and at the head of his troops, rushed like a wild boar up the 
hill against the two hostile divisions!. The heathens repelled 
him from their coverts with their darts, but they could not 
force him to yield, and then a bloody conflict hand to hand 
ensued. In the mean while the king had arrived among 
the combatants, and placing himself at the head of his division, 
led it valiantly against the warriors commanded by Bagseg 
and Halfdene, who were opposite to him?. The battle raged 
along the whole line in the midst of the most frightful tumult, 
and the greatest courage was displayed on both sides. But 
the Saxons knew they were fighting for life and property, for 
all they loved, and for their fatherland. At last the heathens 
could no longer resist the repeated and close attacks made upon 
them, their ranks began to waver, a fearful slaughter took 
place, and the battle-field upon the wide large plain surround- 
ing Ashdune was covered with many thousand corpses. King 
Bagseg was slain by Ethelred himselfX amongst the dead were 
found Sidroc the elder, Sidroc the younger, Osbearn, Frene, 
Harald, and many noble youths®.\ From the time the Saxons 
first landed in Britain, says Ethelwerd, never was there such 
a battle known. ‘The remainder of the army took flight in 
wild confusion. The Saxons pursued them during that night 
and the following day as far as Reading: a number of strag- 
glers were slain on the way*. For the first time since the 


1 “ Viriliter aprino more.” 
2 Chron. Sax. and Henric. Huntingd. agree in saying that Ethelred carried 
out the pre-arranged plan. 
3 Henric. Huntingd. vy. 738. 
4 All our authorities agree concerning the issue of this battle. 
G 
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battle of Aclea, the Northmen sustained an entire defeat 
from the West Saxons. From this victory Alfred not only 
gained renown, but also a glorious and encouraging lesson for 
his future life; he felt that he had saved his country by his 
undaunted conduct in a decisive moment. ~ 

But the conquerors dared not resign themselves to careless 
repose, for the enemy still remained firmly ensconced in Read- 
ing. Fresh troops continually crossed the Thames to replace 
the losses they had sustained. Scarcely had a fortnight elapsed 
before the two brothers again placed their warriors in battle 
array near Basing,in Hampshire!. But this time the fortune 
of war was less favourable to them. As at Ashdune, the Danes 
occupied a more advantageous position, and they maintained 
the field after an obstinate conflict; but as we learn from 
Ethelwerd, the victors carried off no spoils?, Soon after their. 
strength was considerably reinforced by the arrival of a fresh 
body of their countrymen’; so that, notwithstanding the 
victory which had lately been achieved, thé, danger which 
threatened Wessex took a more and more menacing aspect. 
An important part of the West Saxon kingdom lay open to 
devastation; and/sin the district where war raged two 
months later, we find a battle-field at no great distance from 
Ashdune. .At Merton, Ethelred and Alfred once more 
engaged with two divisions of the northern army*. Both 
wings of the Saxons were victorious during the whole of the 
day ; but they were obliged before night to abandon the field 
to the enemy, having lost many of their brave warriors/ 
amongst whom was Heahmund of Sherborne, the worthy 

,suecessor of the valiant Ealstan’. 

»: Thus, far from consolatory were the future prospects of the 
only German state im England which had carried on the war 


1“ Jt Basingum,” Chron. Sax.; ‘‘ Basengas adierunt,” Asser; “in loco Basin- 
gon,” Ethelwerd; ‘‘ Apud Basingum,” Henric. Huntingd. 

2 Especially Ethelwerd, 1. ¢. 

3 Asser, p. 477: ‘De ultra marinis partibus alius paganorum exercitus societati 
se adjunxit.” 

4“ Meretune,” Chron. Sax.; ‘‘ Merantune,” Ethelwerd; ‘‘ Meredune,” Henric. 
Huntingd. v. 738, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 85. It is not certain whether the 
place of this name in Oxfordshire, or that in Surrey, is meant. I am inclined to 
believe the latter. Asser does not mention this battle. Vide Introduction. 

5 Especially Chron. Sax. and Ethelwerd, 1. e. 
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with indomitable courage against the barbarians, when 
shortly after the defeat at Merton, King Ethelred died, 
April 28rd, 871.2"Whether he sunk under the wounds he 
had received or died from natural causes, is not certain; he 
merited the esteem of posterity for his firm and admirable 
conduct throughout his reign. Alfred, the heir to the. 
throne, who at this critical period assumed the government 
of Wessex, caused his brother to be interred with royal 
honours at Wimborne Minster, in Dorsetshire. It seems 
more than probable that Sherborne, which contained the 
vault appropriated to the West Saxon kings, after the heroic 
death of its last bishop, was cither threatened or actually 
occupied by the Danes®. 

It is much to be regretted that, with the exception of Alfred’s 
testament, we have no accurate information respecting Ethel- 
red’s last arrangements ; and the commencement of the reign 
of his brother Hthelred left direct heirs, two infant sons, of 
whom the eldest, Ethelwald, appeared as pretender against 
his cousin Edward, at a later period when Alfred’s career 
was nearly ended. The historian Ethelwerd was descended 
in a direct line from Ethelred, as, after mentioning the death 
of this king, he proceeds to relate in an apostrophe to the 
Princess Matilda, who traced her descent from Alfred’. But 
in those times of great and universal danger, none dared to 
venture on placing the crown of Wessex upon the head of a 
little child. In such a case as this the law of succession 
from father to son was by no means irrevocable, and we have 
seen that Alfred was destined by his father and his last bro- 
ther to the sole inheritance of the throne. Ethelred, during 
the latter days of his life, made no provision for his descendants, 
except so far as regarded their private affairs. As the two 
‘brothers were in constant dread of the Pagan foe, and appre- 


1 Asser, p. 477: ‘ Regno quinque annis per multas tribulationes strenue atque 
honorabiliter gubernato ;” according to him and Ethelwerd, and Henric. Huntingd. 
he died, ‘‘ post Pascha;” according to the Chron. Sax. “ ofer Eastron ;” according 
to Florent. Wigorn. i. 85, IX. Kal. Maii, three weeks after Easter, which in the 
year 871 fell on the 31st March. 

2 MS. Cotton. Tib. b. i. says, in opposition to all other authorities, “ At 
Scireburnanmenster.” 

3 Ethelwerd, iv. 514, and the dedication which introduces his work. Vide 
translation of Lappenberg, p. vii. . 
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hensive of great danger to property and life, they settled at 
a Witenagemot at Swineburgh!, that in case of the death of 
either, the orphaned children should receive from the survivor 
a sufficient maintenance out of their father’s estates. The 
entire inheritance, as well as the succession to the throne, 
was secured to Prince Alfred. There is no intimation that 
Alfred ascended the throne by usurpation, or by setting 
aside his nephews.“He had been appointed King of the West 
Saxons, not only by the mystical anoiting of Pope Leo IV., 
butthe had long been acknowledged as crown-prince, and his 
people could make no other and no better choice. At the 
period of his accession, when it devolved upon Alfred to save 
‘Wessex and the Christian faith from destruction, he showed 
how he had profited by the education of his youth, and how 
capable he was, when supported by his faithful subjects who 
placed all their hopes upon him, of defending his beloved 
country by his heroic braveryfand high-souled inspiration. 


IV. 
THE TIME OF TRIAL: 871 to 881. 


*A TRULY wearisome task lies before author and reader when 
they attempt to investigate Alfred’s life, from the period of 
his accession throughout a great part of his reign, for its 
only interest consists in the narration of an unbroken series 
of battles with the Northern enemy. The tenor of this 
Anglo-Saxon history remains ever the same, its uniformity 
becomes at last confusing, and brings ennui with it; the onl 

relief is, that situations vary, and time marches steadily for- 
ward, while two German races are constantly struggling for 
the upper hand, and alternately subduing and being subdued. 
by one another.’ But to abstain on this account from giving 
a faithful historical relation of events, would be as unjust as 
to be content with jotting down the bare facts of each suc- 
ceeding year. Our sympathy can only be kept alive by not 
losing sight of the goal to which all the struggles tend, by 
constantly keeping in mind at what price the conflict was 
carried on, what advantages the Danes strove to acquire, 


1 On gemote xt Swinbeorgum. Alfred’s testament, Kemble, n. 314. 
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what treasures the Saxons had to protect, and finally, by en- 
deavouring to gain an insight during the whole period into the 
heart and soul of the hero, who recognised as the problem of 
his life the defence of his people from the fierce heathen, and 
the preservation of their material and spiritual possessions‘. 
In other cases, especially in early times, the solemn march 
of history halts for a moment at a fresh accession, and the 
historian takes advantage of the pause to do homage to 
the new monarch, from whom his contemporaries hope great 
things, and whom he has undertaken to follow faithfully 
through joy and sorrow, victory and defeat; but we look in 
vain for such a resting-point in Alfred’s lifes Not a single 
word is said of any solemnities attending his accession: it is 
evident that the condition of England in those days would 
leave no time for keeping holiday. The young prince had to 
fulfil immediately the most difficult duties of his station, and 
he hastened straight from his brother’s gravé-in the cloisters 
of Wimborne} perchance to meet his own on the battle-field. 
Soon after the fight at Merton, a large fleet, which had 
made a summer voyage from its own shores, landed near 
Reading®y*with such a reinforcement the enemy penetrated 
deep into the heart of the West Saxon provinces. Alfred, 
sorely grieved at the sufferings of his people, enjoyed none of 
the pleasures of his new dignity; he only felt its heavy 
burdens, which now rested exclusively on his own shoulders. 
After his brother’s death, his very confidence in God seems 
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to have wavered; he began to doubt whether he should be | 


able alone to make stand against and destroy the Pagan; 
hordes. One whole month passed before he ventured to) 
march against the enemy with a small army }probably from 
Wimborne, for at that time he must have been residing in 
the western part of the kingdom. He attacked the enemy 


1 That such a treatment is not to be found in Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 121, who, 
on similar grounds, rejects this wearisome task, is evident on the perusal of his 
work; he repudiates in boastful language the mode in which his predecessors and 
contemporaries handle the subject. It might be expected that the words ‘‘ sum- 
matim igitur omnia exponam” would be followed by a pithy review of Alfred’s 
eventful life; but instead of this, he relates at much length how St. Cuthbert 
appeared in a vision to the king in the Wilderness of Athelney. 

2 Chron. Sax. A. 871: “‘Micel sumor-lida com-to Readingum.” Ethelwerd, iv. 
514: “ Advenit sine numero aestivus exercitus in loco Readingon.” 
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in Wiltshire, near the fortress of Wilton, which stood on an 
_ eminence on the left bank of the little river Wily» Alfred and 
his few comrades fought valiantly with the overwhelming 
_ force opposed to them; the courage of despair lent strength 
to the little band, and the day seemed already won, when the 
foe suddenly took to hasty flight ; but again the exulting 
_ Conquerors were deceived by a northern war stratagem. In 
the heat of pursuit they were surprised by a new detachment 
of Danes, against whom they could not’ maintain the field, 
_ although the victory had been already their own!. 
__ This was a bitter lesson for the young prince; in spite of 
his most strenuous efforts, he was not destined to stay the 
wild career of the ravaging Danes, he rather found himself 
obliged to give way before them. The exhausted country was 
no longer in a condition to bear ‘any heavy calls upon it, either 
for money or troops. In the space of one year no less than 
eight pitched battles? had been fought, without reckoning the 
numerous smaller conflicts that were continually occurring day 
and night. It is true, that during that time whole-hosts of 
Northmen had been slain, besides one of their kings and nine 
jarls; but the Saxons had also lost many valiant warriors, 
and the terror of the constantly advancing masses of the 
enemy began to shake the courage of the industrial part of 
the population, as well as that of the warlike portion. So, 
before the expiration of a year, Alfred, with the concurrence 
of his nobles, found himself reduced to the humiliating neces- 
sity of concluding a pecuniary contract with the Danes, ac- 
. cording to which they promised to quit all the land within the 
bounds of Wessex. As Alfred was not in a condition again 
to assist his brother-in-law, King Burhred, the Danes entered 
the territory/of that monarch, and after crossing the Thames, 
took up their winter quarters in the neighbourhood of 
London. The feeble king could do nothing to oppose them; 
and both he and his people believed themselves saved, when 
about the end of the year 872, the enemy agreed to enter into 


1 Asser, p. 477. 

2 Asser, p. 477; Ethelwerd, iv. 514: “ Certamina tria, excepto supra memo- 
ratis bellis,” 7. e. at Englafield, Reading, Ashdown, Merton, and Wilton; of the 
three others we know nothing certain. Chron. Sax. a. 871, Henric. Huntingd. 
v. 739, Matth. West. a. 871, speak of nine battles, 
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a treaty on payment of a tribute!, and left the country as 
they came to it,’by water. 
» But the Christian islanders were destined to learn by ex- 
perience how little dependence was to be placed on the solemn 
promises and oaths of the heathen pirates. Their ships, in- 
deed, left the Thames, and sailed along the east coast towards 
the north ; but they landed in Northumbria, and reinstated 
Egbert,‘who had formerly begun his reign under their pro- 
tection, and who had been dislodged from his insecure throne 
by a revolt of the people. As soon as this was accomplished, 
and the winter passed, the Danes again appeared in the Mer- 
cian territory, in the district of Lindsay, where they made 
themselves masters of a place called Torksey. Once more the 
Mercians willingly bribed them with a sum of money, and 
trusted that now the contract would be respected. Yet 
scarcely had a year expired when the Pagan army broke loose 
from Torksey, and, without seruple or resistance, plunged 
deep into the heart of Mercia. Hryeopendune {Repton, in 
Derbyshire) fell into their hands, apparently without a single 
sword being drawn in its defence. The highly-renowned 
cloister in which the ancient kings of Mercia were interred 
was razed to the ground. The unfortunate King Burhred, 
who, six years before, had not dared to attempt a courageous 
defence with the assistance of his own subjects alone, and 
whose liege and kinsman, the young King of Wessex, was 
now no less weakened and discouraged than himself, made a 
precipitate retreat. Owing to the wretched state of his 
native island, he dared not entertain a hope of winning back 
his kingdom, over which he had reigned two-and-twenty 
ears. One consolation alone remained to him. As a Ca- 
tholic Christian, he hastened over the sea, and wandered as a 
pilgrim to far-distant Rome. A similar fate there awaited 
him to that of Ceedwalla two centuries before. After having 
surmounted all the difficulties of the long and wearisome 
journey, he had scarcely attained the goal of his only wish 
when he was summoned by death, in the year 874, far from 
his country and his lost throne. His countrymen who were 
dwelling in Rome interred him, with all the honours due to | 


1 Ethelwerd, iv. 514: ‘‘ Myreii confirmant cum eis foederis pactum stipendiaque 


~ gtatuunt.” To the same effect is Asser’s “ pacem pangere.” 
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his rank, in the church dedicated to the Virgin! adjoining the 
Saxon schools> His consort, Ethelswitha, a faithful compa- 
nion in sorrow and in joy, could not keep up with him in his 
hasty flight. In all probability she afterwards found a safe 
asylum with her brother, and in later times she travelled into 
Italy to visit her husband’s tomb. 

This was the end of a kingdom which for a long time had 
stoutly contended for supremacy with that of Wessex. Its 
sudden ruin, as well as the death of its last ruler, must have 
made a deep and sad impression on Alfred. The ancient 
foundations of his own house were also most grievously 
shattered, and he saw his only sister leading a wretched life, 
deprived of her husband and her throne. The fate of Mercia, 
as was to be expected, was the same as that of the eastern 
neighbouring states. It pleased the Northmen to set up in 
Mercia also a native tributary king. The restless conquerors 
themselves showed little inclination to settle down for any 
length of time; they preferred, as hitherto, to follow wind 
and weather, and any prospect of a rich booty, wherever 
these might promise fairly. The man who undertook this 
dishonourable charge was a weak-minded thane of the exiled 
king’s*, Ceolwulf by name. Faithlessly he swore the required 
oath, and gave the desired hostages. He promised to be 
ready at any time indicated by his capricious masters to lay 
down his indefinite power, and to advance, by every means at 
his disposal, the interests of the army. As long as, in the 
promised manner, he employed himself to the advantage of 
the Danes, and especially as long as he extorted the revenues 
of their acres from the landowners, and robbed of their trea- 
sures those monasteries which had escaped destruction, so 
long he was allowed to remain in his position. But in the 
course of a few years, his masters, thinking they perceived 
that his zeal in their service was cooling, made no further 
scruple of dethroning him, of plundering him of all his wealth, 
and leaving him to die in the extremest poverty’. A great 


1 Chron. Sax. Ethelwerd, Asser, and Henric. Hundingd. agree in their accounts 
of the events from 872 to 874. The two first are perhaps rather the most 
correct. 

2 “ Hie saeldon Ceolwulfe anum unwisum cinges pegae myrena rice.” Chron. 
Sax. A. 874, is the most correct authority in this case. 

3 Ingulph. p. 870. 
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part of the country was thus completely in the power of the 
Danes, who now settled down in a civilised manner in the 
cities and in large districtsyIt is known that some of these 
places in the course of time laid down their ancient names, 
and took Scandinavian ones instead ; and that in these neigh- 
bourhoods, during a great part of the middle ages, many 
of language and customs betrayed a northern influ- 
encel, 
x In the year 875, the great army divided. As soon as the 
“spring arrived, the Danes longed once more for the excite- 
ment of their robber expeditions ¥ besides, it was impossible 
that such an immense mass of people could any longer find 
support at Hryeopendune: One division, commanded by 
Halfdene, turned towards the north. He took up his quar- 
ters at the mouth of the Tyne, and his troop laid waste all 
the neighbouring districts. As there was little more treasure 
left to seek among the Angles, the foray answered better 
now among the Picts and the Celtish dwellers in Strath 
Clyde, a state which extended from the Clyde along the 
west coast to the south, and also included the present Cum- 
berland. The poverty of the country compelled Halfdene to 
divide portions of it amongst his warriorsjand also to depend 
for his own subsistence on agriculture”. “ 
The other division of the army, commanded by Askytel, 
Amund; and Guthorm; who had found neither peace nor 
uiet in his Anglian kingdom, turned southwards, and es- 
tablished itself at Cambridge for the winter. During their 
abode at this place, the crafty leader matured a plan for 
bringing ruin on his most determined foe, the King of the 
West Saxons, and seizing his far-extending possessions. In 
the spring of 876, the Danes suddenly forsook their quarters ; 
secretly and by night they went on board their ships, which 
were always in sailing order, and landed unexpectedly on 
the coast of Dorset. By a sudden surprise they made 
themselves masters of Wareham, which at that time could 
scarcely be called a town,!/and consisted chiefly of the ex- 
tensive buildings and estates of a nunnery. Still the place 
was peculiarly favourable to their marauding excursions, for 


1 Vide Lappenberg, p. 314. 
2 Chron, Sax. A. 815; Simeon Dunelm. de Gest. Reg. Angl. p. 681. 
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it lay between two small rivers, which fell into the sea at no 
great distance, and the water always formed the most secure 
ramparts for the pirates; it was only westward that the 
country lay open, where they might repulse the attacks of 
the Saxons, or commit their depredations. This last they 
did without delay; and a considerable portion of the neigh- 
bouring district met with a fearful visitation. The Danes 
experienced no warlike resistance from the inhabitants of 
that part of the country. Alfred, during the previous year, 
had frequently been out in the Channel with a small fleet ; 
and had at one time engaged victoriously with seven ships, of 
which he had taken one and put the rest to flight!, but was 
now compelled, by the exhausted resources and sinking 
courage of his people, to venture only small undertakings 
of this kind. He was no longer able to cope with the su- 
perior force of the enemy under their three sea-kings, and 
so he resolved once more to procure their departure by 
money. As soon as the avaricious heathen caught sight of 
the gold, they promised to comply with all his demands. 
According to the ancient custom among all the Germanic 
races, the king himself selected from the army those men as 
hostages whom he judged the most worthy to answer with 
life and limb for the faithful observance of the contract®. 
With the most solemn forms he personally received the 
promises of the assembled leaders. He first caused them to 
swear on the relics of the saints; an oath, says Asser, which, 
next to one by the Deity, Alfred, as a Catholic Christian, 
held in the highest estimation. But if the only king had 
attached importance to this oath, he might well be accused 
of a pious folly in thinking to secure the good faith of the 
heathen by such means. It is rather to be supposed that a 
holy and supernatural influence was ascribed to mortal re- 
mains by all the indo-European nations, and especially by 
the Scandinavians’; and therefore no one has any right to 
ridicule Alfred’s credulity. He then caused the Northmen 
to perform a still more impressive ceremony, by which until 


1 Chron. Sax. and Ethelwerd, a. 875; Henric. Hunt. y. 739, mention seyen 
ships; Asser, p. 478, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 92, speak of six only. 

* Chron. Sax. Ethelwerd, Asser, Florent. Wigorn. a. 876, confirmed by a 
document of Kemble’s, No. 1069. 

* Vide J. Grimm, Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, p. 150, 
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that time they had never pledged themselves: they swore 
once more, on a holy bracelet, which, smeared with the blood 
of the sacrificial animals, was laid on an altar; the highest 
and most inviolable form of oath among the northern racest. 
Thus the rites were radically the same on both sides, only 
the Saxons observed them as Christians, and the heathens 
according to the superstitions of their forefathers. 

But Alfred must have already known how little binding 
were contracts with such enemies, who had so often broken 
their most solemn promises. Even in the night which fol- 
lowed this solemn ceremony the Danes left Wareham in large 
_ numbers, and a troop of Saxon horsemen whom they met with 

on their march was attacked and destroyed’. A considerable 
number of Danes being thus furnished with horses, they 
overran and pillaged the neighbourhood in their hasty flight, 
entered Devonshire, and made themselves masters of the city 
of Exeter. As this place was again not far from the sea, and 
on a navigable river, it was as advantageously situated for 
them as Wareham, which, however, they had by no means 
abandoned. Exeter afforded many facilities for their expe- 
ditions, which were connected in the closest manner with 
the ravages of their countrymen on the continent. The 
narrow Channel was no obstacle to the Danes in England; 
their ships occasionally plundered the Frankish seaports, 
and Rollo, in later days the conqueror of Normandy, appears 
to have rested from his wild ravages in England during one 
whole winter®. All along the coast, the sea swarmed with the 
fleets of the bold pirates, and wherever an attack was made 
on Christian states, fresh swarms thronged to the scene of 
conflict, allured by hope of participation in the booty. Tra- 
versing the wild ocean in their frail barks, these ungovernable 
hordes, by their valour in warfare, completely mastered their 


1 Bxamples of this form of oath may be found in the translation of Lappen- 
berg’s History, ii. p. 49, taken from Arngrim Jonas Rer. Island. i. 7, and from 
the Edda Torpe, Florent. Wigorn. i. 93, and in J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsal- 
terthiimer, p. 50, 896. 

2 Henric. Huntingd. v. 739, states alone, that they left on the following night. 
The account of the Saxon horsemen is only to be found in Asser, p. 478. 

8 This information, given by Asser, p. 479, was added by a later hand in MS. 
Cotton. It is probably taken from the false Annals, which bear Asser’s name, 
printed by Gale, Script. Rer. Angl. iii. 165. Or it may have sprung from Chron. 
Turon. by Du Chesne Scriptt. Norman, p. 26. 
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opponents, who were indeed more disciplined, but somewhat 
enervated by their peaceful habits. But Alfred was not yet 
conquered; as long as life remained to him, as long as one 
man stood by him, as long as he possessed one ship, he might 
venture to hope, and endeavour to defend his country. He 
had already directed his attention to the sea, and perceived 
that it was the principal stronghold of the enemy. As soon 
as he could engage successfully with them on their peculiar 
element, he felt that it would be possible for him to re- 
animate the drooping courage of his people on land, and to 
prepare some more effectual means of defence. When the 
oaths of the Danes were again violated, he did not for a 
moment delay the struggle, although the hordes of the enemy 
were inexhaustible; and if in one day thousands of them 
were slain, on the next a double number would, as it were, 
spring from the earth. After the winter of 876-7 was passed, 
he collected together all his remaining forces to the conflict. 
He himself hastened with one division of his army into Devon- 
shire, and endeavoured to the best of hig power to besiege 
and blockade the city of Exeter, then in possession of the 
Danes. He manned his ships with the boldest sailors, well 
accustomed to the coast!, and gave them orders to cruise in 
the Channel, and to watch that no transports laden with pro- 
visions or troops came to the Danes who were in his domi- 
nions. If any appeared, they were to be driven back; and 
if the king’s men felt themselves sufficiently strong, a sea- 
fight might be attempted. 

Faithfully did they follow their king’s behest. In the 
spring of the above-mentioned year, the remainder of the 
Danish garrison of Wareham embarked in a hundred and 
twenty vessels ; the armed warriors trusted themselves to the 
waves, and took a westerly direction, to carry aid to their 
beleaguered countrymen in Exeter. But for once the ele- 
ment usually so favourable to them, proved adverse. A 


Or does the ‘“piratis” of Asser, p. 479, really mean that Alfred set sea- 
robbers in his ships? For I doubt the credibility of “jussit longas naves fabri- 
cari per regnum,” which, as I haye already remarked in the Introduction, seems 
to have been diverted from its right place. Chron. Sax. and Florence, state that 
the shipbuilding took place in 897. It is impossible that Alfred could have had 
ships built in his kingdom; he must have had recourse to the most desperate 
means. 
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thick fog! lay upon the water, and violent spring storms had 
lashed the angry waves into fury; for a whole month the 
fleet was tossed about, and not able to land. In the midst 
of these perplexities Alfred’s armament advanced intrepidly ; 
the Danish fleet, scattered by a storm, could not defend itself. 
The warriors in some of the ships were slain by the Saxons, 
but the greater portion of the vessels struck on the rocks off 
Swanage”, where they were beat to pieces, and with all they 
contained buried beneath the waves’. 

The Danes in Exeter were meanwhile reduced to the 
greatest extremity; and as no help appeared, they were 
obliged to request Alfred’s permission to make a conditional 
retreat. They gave him as many hostages as he required, 
and swore many oaths besides. 1t was early in August, 877, 
that they left Exeter‘, and turned northwards; whilst one 
division went into Mercia, the other entered Gloucester, and 
left unmolested only the country lying immediately south of 
the Thames. ¥ In Mercia, Ceolwulf had, up to this time, re- 
tained his despicable situation ; but the Danes now deprived 
him of a large portion of the kingdom, in order to settle in it 
themselves, and to divide it into small territories.“ In the 


meanwhile the Vikings, who had remained in Gloucester, 


entered into an alliance with another band of their country- 
men, which, a short time previously, had landed in a little 
state of Demetia (South Wales). This fleet was commanded 
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1Jt is particularly said in Chron. Sax. a. 877: ‘(8a mette hiae micel myst’ 


on sae.” 

2 On the coast of Dorset. A dangerous reef runs out into the sea, from a 
place called Peverel Point. 

3 Asser is our only authority for the sea-fight, all our other sources of infor- 
mation speak of the destruction of the fleet by a storm. Ethelwerd’s peculiar 
account seems as if it were taken word for word from an old Anglo-Saxon song: 
elevant. vela (dant vento carines), procella ingruit tristis (mergitur pars non 
minima) centum numero carinae (supremae juxta resperu), quae Suuanannic 
nuncupatur. 

4 Chron. Sax. A. 877: On haerfeste. All our authorities, with the exception of 
Henric. Hunt. are little to be depended on for the chronology of the events in the 
years 876 and 877; they go from one year to the other in the most unsystematie 
manner. This confusion arises from the incorrect conclusions which the later 
chroniclers drew from the short notices in the Chron. Sax. Asser twice relates 
the destruction of the 120 ships; and this repetition was introduced into the 
later MSS. from the so-called Annales Asserii. This is a fresh proof of the 
almost incredible mutilation of the text. 


ae 
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by a brother of Hingwar and Halfdene ; his name is not men- 
tioned, but we may guess it, without much doubt, to have 
been Hubba. The new comers, who expected booty in their 
plundering expeditions among the poor Celts in their moun- 
tains, and who soon found themselves disappointed in their 
expectations, incited the band so lately expelled from Exeter 
to jom in a new attack on Wessex. The prospect of gain 
easily stifled any scruples of conscience on the part of the 
faithless Northmen in Gloucester ; they troubled themselves 
as little about the fate of their hostages as about their 
solemn oaths. Accordingly, in the beginning of the winter, 
partly on the north-western borders of the kingdom, partly 
in Wessex itself, that fearful tempest began to gather, which, 
in the spring of the important year 878, was destined to 
burst so fatally over Alfred and all his dominions. 

The attack was now carried on by land and water, as it 
had been a year before from Wareham, and was especially 
directed against the western districts of the kingdom, which, 
until this time, had been much less devastated than the rest. 
Whilst the unknown sea-king, after he had slain many of the 
Christian Welsh, and robbed the poor people of the few goods 
and chattels they possessed, put to sea with three-and-twenty 
ships! ; the land army?, probably much strengthened by rein- 
forcements from Mercia, marched into Wiltshire, and took 
possession of the royal castle of Chippenham, lying on the 
- left bank of the Avon. From this rallying-point their bands 
ranged the country, destroying everything with fire and sword. 
They overspread the land like locusts, and seemed, like them, 
to rise out of it?. The inhabitants, once so brave, but whom 
no hero-hearted ealderman now gathered under his banner, 
were seized with fear and terror; those who were able, took 
their few remaining goods, and hastened to the sea-coast, to 
find a passage to the opposite kingdom of the Franks, and 
there seek refuge. In particular, bishops, priests, and 
monks, endeavoured to convey to a safe asylum beyond sea 
the relics, precious stones, and ornaments, belonging to their 


’ Ethelwerd says thirty, “cum triginta moneribus.” 

? According to later authorities, this was at Christmas. Asserii Annales, 
p- 166, “post theophanium ;” and Gaimar, y. 3125, “ Puis el Noel, li felon 
Daneis,” &e. 


$ Henric. Huntingd. y. 739; « Operientesque terram quasi locustae.” 
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monasteries. The people who remained were reduced to 
the condition of servants and beggars by their cruel op- 
pressors!, and both country and people were in the wildest 
disorder. 

Some ships had meanwhile landed their troops in Devon- 
shire. There many faithful followers of the king had thrown 
themselves into a fortress which bore the name of Kynwith. 
Under their count, Adda®, they fought bravely with the 
heathen, and when forced to give way in the open field, they 
retired behind their walls. The place was (as Asser relates 
from his own personal observation®) well fortified by nature 
on three sides, the east being excepted; and here the ram- 
part was but little fitted: for defence, as, according to the 
custom of that time, it consisted merely of a wall of earth. 
The Danes, when they undertook the siege, thought they 
could force the inmates of the fortress to a surrender by 
starving them, but they were deceived ; for, notwithstanding 
the beleaguered Saxons had no spring within their walls, and 
suffered bitterly for want of water, they held out courage- 
ously. At last they determined to make an attempt at 
victory, or else dié the death of heroes; in the first dawn of 
morning they sallied forth, surprised the unprepared heathen, 
and destroyed the greatest part of the unknown sea-king’s 
army. Only a few stragglers in a wild flight reached their 
ships, which were drawn up on the shore at no great distance. 
A thousand Danes lay slain at Kynwith*. According to a 
romantic tradition, there was found, among the trophies borne 
away by the victors, the famous war-standard of the northern 
heroes, called the Raven, woven in one morning by the three 
daughters of Regnar Lodbrok, for their brothers Hingwar 
and Hubba, and in whose centre the Sacred Bird fluttered 
ity wings as if living when victory impended, but hung 
motionless and drooping when defeat was threatened’. 


1 Asser, p. 480; Ethelwerd, iv. 515; Roger de Wendover, i. 329. 

2 Only mentioned by Ethelwerd. 

3 “ Sicut nos ipsi vidimus.” Asser. 

4 Asser, p. 481, gives this narration at full length, and says that 1200 Danes 
were killed. The Chronicle and Henric. Hunt. say 850; Ethelwerd, “80 
decaden.” ial 

5 In the worst copies of the Vita this is taken from the supposititious Annals ; 
but four MSS. of the Chronicle, B. G. D. E., also contain a short notice of it: 
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But this brilliant success of a handful of brave men was 
the last courageous effort at resistance. As the country was 
overspread far and wide with the robbing and murdering 
hordes, all the valour of these Saxons was in vain; their king 
was not with them, and in no part of the kingdom’ did the 
warriors gather themselves together for the defence of their 
homes and goods, their wives and children. All the weak 
and timorous people bowed their necks to the yoke of servi- 
tude, and those who still had something left to hope for or 
to save, fled over the sea, to lands where Christian people 
dwelt, and would gladly extend protection to the oppressed 
exiles. But besides the general panic and emigration, there 
was yet another evil which flourished in the very heart of the 
unfortunate state, and aided the enemy in bringing it to the 
brink of ruin. It appears, not only from the general aspect 
of the affairs of the country and the sudden surprise of all 
the West Saxon district, but also from the testimony of an old 
historian!, that in that time of great peril bitter strife reigned 
among the inhabitants themselves. The discords engendered 
by difference of race and descent broke out once more; the 
Celtic inhabitants of the west remembered that their ancient 
dominion had been torn from them by force, and now, when 
they saw their former conquerors threatened with a similar 
' fate to their own, they were little inclined to make common 
cause with them. On the contrary, they rather leant towards 
the Northmen, as we have before remarked, with a kind of 
revengeful feeling ; although they must have hated the rob- 
bers, and their treachery bore them bitter fruits. Whilst this 
insubordination among his British subjects clouded Alfred’s 
prospects of resistance, he also saw among his German states 
disunion combining with fear to work their ruin. 

By far the greater part of the German inhabitants who 
could not resolve on abandoning their homes, and who had 
taken refuge in forests and waste places there, to witness the 
destruction by the flames of those possessions descended to 


“‘and paer was se gu’ fana genumen pie hie raefn héton.” Vide respecting a 
similar standard: Encomium Emmae, by Maseres, p. 16; and Langebek Scriptt. 
Rer. Danie, v. 95. 

1 Ethelwerd, iv. 517, writes at a later period, A. 886: “ Alfredo, quem in- 
genio, quem occursu non superaverat civilis discordia saeva, hune et redemptorem 
suscepere cuncte.” 
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them from their ancestors, came forth from their hiding- 
places, to till the ground in the sweat of their brows for their 
greedy robbers. They saw their Anglian neighbours, after 
more years of oppression than they themselves had endured, 
still for the most part retaining their old property, and 
speaking their old language ; and they saw how resistance 
and courageous revolts had in their own case brought down 
more complete ruin, No command, no prayer, no entreaties 
of their once-beloved king, could move them to sacrifice their 
small possessions and their own personal safety for the pre- 
servation of the whole state. In scarcely any of the districts 
was there an earl, a noble, or bishop, who would place himself 
resolutely at the head of his property or diocese, and set 
a bold example of venturing on one last and desperate 
struggle. 

It is not probable that this general want of consideration 
and courage broke out so suddenly as to have brought on the 
crisis of the sad year 878? For ten years there had been al- 
most continual fighting ; the numbers of the enemy had been 
constantly increasing, and those of the defenders as constantly 
diminishing. It has been before mentioned, that from the 
time of his accession, Alfred had not been able to undertake 
any great enterprise ; those means were no longer at his dis- 
posal by which the battle of Ashdune had been won, and of 
late years the strength of the country must have been greatly 
diminished by the above-mentioned causes. That is therefore 
an unlikely account given by a later chronicler, and eagerly 
caught up by a modern biographer!, which sets forth, that 
when the last attack of the Danes by land and water took 
place (which all our authorities show to have been at two 
different times, but which is considered here as one and the 
same), Alfred assembled his remaining troops, and was de- 
feated in a great pitched battle at Chippenham. Not one of 
the ancient histories gives any information of such an event ; 
the narrative of Brompton rests, as is so frequently the case 
with him, on a confusion of events arising from a chronolo- 
gical error. The heroic renown of Alfred is by no means 


1 Dr. Giles, ‘‘ Life of Alfred the Great,” vii. 184, lays great stress on his dis- 
covery, in Brompton, p. 811. But would he really gain anything by the fact, 
even if he were able to prove it? 
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augmented by this story. On the contrary, his royal great- 
ness was much more evinced by his conduct in the trying 
circumstances in which he was placed; for when all around 
him was falling into decay by a slow ruin, he earnestly en- 
deavoured to restore it, and never lost the hope of success. 
That this is the concurrent testimony of all our oldest autho- 
rities, will be seen by the following pages. 

At the time when the Danes, leaving Gloucester for the 
south, took Chippenham; when the northern standard was 
captured by the valiant defenders of Kinswith, of whose ulti- 
mate fate there is no further record; when the heathen over- 
ran all the West Saxon kingdom, and forced the inhabitants 
into subjection, there was only one! who did not abandon the 
cause and hide from the sight of his friends as well as of his 
enemies—Alfred, the king without a crown, but no less the 
stronghold and shield of his kingdom. At the moment when 
all seemed sunk in ruin, if he had lost hold of that trust in 
his God which had sustained him daily and hourly through a 
long series of trials; if he had sought and found a desperate 
death, or again relied on the word of the perfidious heathen ; 
if he had gone quietly to die as a pious pilgrim in Rome, like 
the last King of Mercia—with him would have perished 
the hope that England would preserve the Christian faith. 
The British inhabitants would truly not have rescued 
Christianity ; the monks, who, after the destruction of their’ 
monasteries, had either fled singly into foreign countries or 
taken up their abode in waste places as hermits, had made no 
impression by their preaching on the minds of the rough bar- 
barians. These, brought up amidst ice and storms, held fast 
to their awful deities of Asgard and the Walhalla, and on the 
ancient sites the abandoned Saxon worship was again replaced 
by bloody sacrifices to Thor and Woden. The conquered 
Christians, who still retained many remnants of their ancient 
superstition, now, when their leaders and teachers were 
either departed or become powerless, forsook by degrees the 
- blessings of their conversion, and turned anew to the idol- 
altars on which their conquerors sacrificed. . 


‘ Four words in Chron, Sax. A. 878, are very powerful in their plain simplicity; 
“ And paes a’Sres (folces) pone maes tanddel hie geridon. And him to gecirdon. 
buton pam cyninge Aclfrede.” 
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But Alfred lived, and in him the firm conviction that Pro- 
vidence had elected him as the protector and champion of the 
doctrines of the Cross, and the saviour and support of the 
Saxon’ race. It was only because he was inspired by this 
persuasion that he was able to suppress the desire he must 
have felt, of endeavouring to provide for his own safety 
and that of the few who were still bound to him by the 
ties of blood or fidelity. His just discrimination in the 
extremest need, when he saw his country devastated around 
him, and his people fallen and put under the yoke, en- 
abled him to select the place where he might conceal him- 
self with a few companions until the interrupted contest 
could be resumed. In the marshy lands, full of stagnant 
water, rushes, and willow-plantations, in the wild and barren 
districts of Somersetshire, where at that time agriculture had 
scarcely begun to redeem the soil from the wilderness, he 
sought an asylum, accompanied by some followers, among 
whom was Ethelnoth!, the ealderman of the place. There 
followed him his wife and his children, perhaps also his 
mother-in-law and his sister, and all who still belonged to the 
royal house of Wessex, patiently to endure with him every 
privation and every grief. 

In the history of the world there is one often-recurring 
fact, viz., that the saviour of a whole kingdom, and the re- 
peller of its foreign conquerors, has sprung from some remote 
province left rude by nature, and uncultivated from its diffi- 
cult access. From the unimportant mountain-ridge of As- 
turia, Pelayo, the last offshoot of the Goths, and the wonder- 
accompanied hero of Spain, took the first steps towards the 
expulsion of the Moors from the Peninsula, which was not 
completely accomplished for more than seven centuries’. 
From the eastern borders of Prussia resounded the first 
call to arms, which had for its result the driving of Na- 
poleon’s army from Germany. It is a beautiful trait in 


1 Ethelwerd, iv. 515, has preserved his name. He is the same man whom the 
Chron. Sax. and Ethelwerd, under the year 894, point out as ealderman of the 
‘district. Vide Lappenberg, p. 318, n. 3. 

2 find this interesting narration in Mariana’s Historia de spafia, lib. vii. 
¢. 1: “Solo el infante Don Pelayo, como el que venia de la aleufia y sangre de 
los Godos, sin embargo de los trabajos que avia padecido, resplandecia, y se sefia- 
lava en valor y grandeza de animo.” 

H2 
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the character of a valiant nation when, after centuries have 
elapsed, it holds in grateful remembrance! the spot whence 
its salvation from great danger once proceeded, and which 
must ever be to it as the cradle of its freedom. And thus, 
to this day, when Alfred, his sufferings and his deeds, are 
the themes of conversation, the Englishman points out with 
pride to the stranger the low lands of Somerset. 


In this inhospitable spot Alfred and his companions had to 
‘ pass many winter months. We cannot of course, at this day, 
describe in. detail the privations they endured; it is certain 
that but scanty sustenance could be found in the marshes; 
and Asser® relates, that the king with his little band, con- 
sisting of a few nobles, warriors, and vassals, were sometimes 
obliged to make a sally against the heathen, and even the 
Christian dwellers in the neighbourhood who had succumbed 
to the Danish authority, and, either secretly or in open con- 
test, obtain something to eat and drink, and thus sustam 
their own lives and carry back relief to the women and chil- 
dren, who remained in the thickets. Alfred, whom the Danes 
and conquered Saxons must have thought entirely lost, lived 
such a needy and insecure life as probably never, to say the 
least, fell to the lot of any other king. 

The interest that lies in these reverses of fortune afforded 
a wide field for fiction; and it is therefore not surprising 
that after their freedom was achieved, and the people were 
informed of the sufferings their king had undergone, that a 
series of narrations sprung up, which gradually took the 
character of traditions. Men, inspired by gratitude, delighted 
to embellish, in speech and writing, the history of the 
miseries that preceded their deliverance, by relating many 
exploits and mischances, and in adorning the simple beauty 
of the truth by the creations of a-natural poetry. If in later 
centuries the English people, in its love for bodily courage 
and mental independence, found such rich material for poetry 
and romance in Hereward, the last Saxon, who so long bade 
defiance to William the Conqueror, from the marshes in the 


1 Ostenduntur ab accolis loca singula, in quibus vel malae fortunae copiam, 
vel bonae persensit inopiam.” Wilh. Malm. G. Reg. Angl. ii. § 121. 

2 Florence says, in the same words, that Alfred fought also with Christians. 
‘Qui se Paganorum subdiderant dominio,” seems to me to belong to an earlier 
occurrence, 
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Isle of Ely, and also in tbe bold yeoman, Robin Hood, who 
bent his bow in Sherwood Forest, and with it protected the 
poor man, and punished his oppressors, we can easily im- 
agine that a similar poetical halo would surround the Saxon 
king when he emerged from the wilds. of Somerset as a con- 
queror ; especially when the dangers hé had incurred became 
known. Posterity treated him as one of the heroes of all 
timel. The rich treasury of marvels belonging to the middle 
ages is still open to us, and a popular warrior takes ‘as. im- 
portant a place in it asa saint. Amongst the narratives of — 
Alfred’s abode in the marshes, it is easy to make a distine- 
tion between those related by the people and those which 
the monks blended with the tales of their saints. Legend 
sprung from tradition, and these two different kinds of nar- 
ration succeed each other in the order of their origin; and it 
is instructive to investigate their nature and development, 
even if we do not expect to discover any truth in them, 
A wish to see all fiction excluded from the pages of genuine’ 
istory. 

The following must be reckoned among the narrations of” 
the traditionary series, and is first met with in the “ Life 
of St. Neot,” about the end of the tenth century, and is next 
copied into the “ Annals,” and from thence into the later 
manuscripts of the “ Biography of Alfred?.” 

One day it chanced that the king arrived at the hut of one 
of his cowherds, who kept in his faithful heart the secret of 
his king’s concealment. Whilst the man was gone to his 
daily labour, and his wife was occupied in baking bread, the 
stranger sat down by the fire, and began industriously to 
mend and make bows and arrows and other implements of 
warfare. The woman, who, from the stranger’s poor and 
needy aspect, thought that he was a serf and one of her 
husband’s companions, gave the bread in charge to him, and 
went out to see after the cattle. After a while she returned ; 
and when she found her baking burnt and spoiled, she flew 
at him in a rage, and with abusive words cried out: 


-1We are led to remember Frederick the Great, and one of the numerous 
events of his life which have become traditional, related by Ranke: “ Neun 
Biicher Pretissischer Geschichte,” ii. 246. 

2 Asser, p. 480; “Life of St. Neot,” in Saxon, by Gorham; History and 
Antiquities of Eynesbury and St. Neots, i, 259, 
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Holla, companion ! r t 
Dost not see that the bread there is burning ?. Why lazily sit, and not turn it? 
Ready enough wilt thou be to take it frem us and devour it. 


The hexameters, which have crept into the prose narrative, 
cast suspicion on it, aud’serve to convince us that the whole 
had been a popular song. The pious reflections with which 
.the anonymous:biographer of St. Neot accompanies the story, 
do not add much to the evidence for its authenticity.. Ac- 
cording to him, the king, in the early years of his reign, was 
supercilious to his inferiors with all the arrogance of youth, and 
harshly rejected their complaints and petitions. Upon this his 
kinsman, the holy Neot, who was still alive, was much grieved, 
and in a prophetic warning unfolded to him the approach- 
ing period of misfortune. But Alfred did not heed this, until 
the Divine Disposer of all punishment visited his folly, and 
reduced him so low, that he was driven from his throne, de- 
prived even of necessaries, and roughly treated under the 
roof where he had found shelter. In itself the tale is not 
improbable, and it may very well have been among the 
number of those which Alfred, in happier days, related to 
Asser and other friends!. /But Florence says nothing of the 
occurrence, and this shows satisfactorily that it is not to be 
found in the genuine “ Vita.” Still it is worthy of note 
that Florence, in one of his narrations, seems to indicate the 
true foundation of the anecdote. - In the account which he 
gives of the elevation of Denewulf to the Bishopric of Win- 
chester, he says: “ This man, if we may trust the report?, at 
his advanced age was not acquainted with the art of reading, 
and in his early days had been a swineherd. When Alfred 
lived an exile in the forests, he became acquainted with 
Denewulf as he was driving his swine to the oak-woods to 
feed on acorns. {The natural talent of the man interested 
the king, who took pains with his instruction, and afterwards 


*“Solebat ipse postea, in tempora feliciora reductus, casus suos jucunda 
hilarique comitate familiaribus exponere.” Wilh. Malmesb. ii, § 121. Vide trans- 
lation of Lappenberg, ii. 53, n. 2. 

* Florent. Wigorn. i, § 97: “Si famae creditur:” but the “res digna mi- 
raculo” seems rather enigmatical, if Denewulf, after the lapse of some years, 
was converted from a swineherd into a bishop. The “‘vaccarius” of the Vita 
Sti Neoti, and of Asser, is also “subulens.” The « driving his ‘ porcos ad solita 
pascua,’” is from Roger de Wend. i, 330, who follows the pseudo Asser in the rest 
of the narration. 
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? 


promoted him toa high dignity.’ We here have an ex- 
ample of how tradition sports with facts and persons, and so 
completely overpowers them that the rescuing of the simple 
truth is not possible. 

Tn another narration, Alfred is said to have gathered toge- 
ther a band of fugitive and valiant comrades in his fastness 
at Athelney, and then to have gone disguised as a minstrel 
into the camp of the Danish king, accompanied only by one 
faithful servant. Alfred delighted the Danes by his skill in 
singing and playing the songs of his native land, and during 
his stay, which lasted many days, he penetrated into the 
privacy of the royal tent, where he saw and heard the plans 
and proceedings of his enemies. On his return from his re- 
connoitring expedition, he immediately assembled his people, 
made them advance silently on the Danes, and gained a bril- 
liant victory!. This is all probable enough, and its proba- 
bility is increased as we are aware of Alfred’s love for min- 
strelsy ; but the most ancient accounts drawn from Saxon, 
sources do not mention it. Norman authors alone relate that 
the Saxon king performed a similar exploit to one achieved 
afterwards by the Dane Aulaf, who went as a harper into the 
camp of King Athelstan®. The spirit, too, which breathes 
- thig romantic story, is more Scandinavian-Norman than 

axon. 

Belonging to the legendary, or in other words, the ecclesi- 
astical traditionary series, is another account, which proceeds 
from the north of England, and rather does honour to the 
wonder-working Cuthbert than to the person of the revered 
. monarch. According to William of Malmesbury, Alfred him- 
self related to his friends how the holy bishop appeared to him 
and aided his deliverance. The king was still dwelling at Athel- 
ney in great need. His followers had gone to fish in a neigh- 
bouring stream, and he was sitting in his hut, his wife only 
being with him, He was endeavouring to console his spirit, 
oppressed with the weight of cares, by reading the Psalms of 
David, when a poor man appeared in the doorway and prayed 
for a piece of bread. Full of true humanity, Alfred received 
the beggar as though he had been the Saviour himself, and 
divided with him the last loaf of bread he possessed, and the 

1 Ingulph. p. 869; Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 121; Guido, by Alberich. a. 880. 

2 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 131. 
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scanty portion of wine that yet remained in the pitcher. 
The guest suddenly vanished—the bread was unbroken, the 
pitcher full of wine to the brim. Soon after the fisher- 
men returned from the river laden with a rich booty. In 
the following night St. Cuthbert appeared to him ina dream, 
and announced that his sufferings were about to end, and 
gave him all particulars of time and place. The king rose 
early in the morning, crossed over to the main land in a boat, 
and blew his horn three times, the sound inspiring his friends 
with courage, and carrying terror into the hearts of his ene- 
mies. Bynoon five hundred gallant warriors gathered round 
him, he acquainted them with the commands of God, and 
led them on to victory, 

This is the purport of the legend of St. Cuthbert, which, 
from internal evidence, seems to have been drawn up in the 
reign of King Edmund I. in the second half of the tenth 
century, soon after the monks of Lindisfarn and Durham, 
who had long wandered up and down the country with their 
sacred treasures and the miracle-working bones of their saints, 
had again found a quiet resting-place. How few correct his- ° 
torical accounts of Alfred were extant in the north of the 
island, may be learnt from the fact that Alfred was there 
considered to have passed three whole years in the marshes 
of Glastonbury!. 

William of Malmesbury? gives a somewhat different version 
of the legend of the Northumbrian saint. Cuthbert, accord- 
ing to him, merely appeared to the sleeper, and addressed 
him in a formal speech, to the effect that Alfred and his 
country had now expiated their sins, and that in a short time 
the exiled king would be restored to his throne, and his 
people would be free. As a token that God had not for- 
gotten him, his companions who had gone out to fish should 
return with nets well filled, although the water was at the 
time covered with thick ice. On Alfred’s awaking, he 
found that his mother’, who slept near him, had dreamt 
the same dream; both were filled with astonishment at 


1 Hist. St. Cuthhberti, Twysden, p. 71-72. 

? De Gest. Reg. Angl. ii. § 121; also Ingulph. p. 869. 

3 This could not have been Osburgha, as Lappenberg states, p- 819: the older 
authorities suppose it to have been his wife. His mother-in-law Eadburgha, 
whom Asser had seen, may have been still alive, 
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the wonderful occurrence; when the fishermen soon after 
dragged in their heavy burden, which would have been suffi- 
cient to feed a large army. According to others, it was 
St. Neot who appeared to the king in a vision of the night, 
and who, after he had confessed his sins and undergone the 
Divine punishment, encouraged him to inflict a speedy and 
peo revenge upon the enemies of his country and his 
aith. 

The inquirer into history ought in justice to abstain from 
any decision on this variously-told legend ; its priestly origin 
is evident. Founded on Alfred’s distress, charity, and faith, 
it associates him with St. Cuthbert, whose renown then first 
penetrated into the south of the island. Perhaps the church « 
of Durham thought in this manner to evince its gratitude for 
the donations by which at a later period it was enriched, and 
which, although provided for by Alfred, were first actually 
bestowed by his successor. But it is time that we leave this 
digression into the regions of fable, and return to history. 

Easter! of the year 878 had arrived; nature, roused from 
her wintry sleep, began once more to live anew, and with 
her wakening, brave hearts beat higher, and believed more 
firmly in the possibility of freeing their fatherland. The 
king and his followers left their huts and hiding-places, in 
which they had taken refuge, from the cold of winter and 
the attacks of their enemies. With their united skill they 
constructed a fortification at a place which was very favour- 
ably situated for the purpose, and which, under the name 
of Aethelinga-Hig (pronounced together Athelney, 7. e. the 
Prince’s Island), has become highly renowned as the point 
from which Alfred sallied forth to reconquer his kingdom. 
This island lay in the neighbourhood of the present Somer- 
ton, east of the Parrot, at the place where it joins the little 
river Thone?, and consists of an eminence rising high above 
the surrounding country, which is always damp, and frequently 
overflowed by the tide. This spot, owing to its difficulty of 
access, needed but little and light labour from human hands 
to render it impregnable. At the end of the seventeenth 


1 Easter, in 878, fell on the 23rd March. All our authorities take the follow- 
ing account from Sax. Chron. and agree unanimously on its principal points, as 
on the course of the events. ; 

2 Lappenberg, translation, ii. 53. 
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century even, the nature of the ground rendered it unfavour- 
able for military operations!. 

That Alfred had chosen this place with the keen eye of a 
general, and that he remained there for a long time, is evi- 
dent by the inscription on the famous jewel which in later 
times was found there, and which bears the name of the ling, 
as well as from the monastery which Alfred piously caused to 
be erected out of gratitude to the place of his refuge. 

From the stronghold of Athelney Alfred doubtlessly 
unfolded his standard—that golden dragon which once 
shone in battle against Mercians and Britons, and which, 
after a long resistance, had been forced to quail before the 
_ northern raven. As soon as the people in the neighbourhood 
saw it, and knew that their king yet lived, they all joyfully 
hastened to him, and courage began to return to the faint- 
hearted. The nobles of Somerset especially were among the 
first to join him with their followers, and +o bring effective 
assistance to the enterprises which were now again actively 
carried on against the Danish hordes. The little army was 
kept in constant exercise, in order to form the solid germ of 
a larger one. And even now it was sufficient to show the 
enemy that they were not yet undisputed masters of the 
country ; it was sufficient to proclaim to the dispirited in- 
habitants of the rest of the Saxon districts, that the time of 
their deliverance was at hand, and at the same time to sum- 
mon them to arms. After a short respite had taken place, 
and his skirmishes had been crowned with success, Alfred 
thought that the moment was arrived when he might attempt 
an open attack. In the seventh week after Easter, between 
the 5th and 12th May, on a pre-arranged day, he moved from 
his fortress to Egbertes-stan (Brixton?), lying to the east of 
the forest of Selwood3, which at that time formed a boundary 
between Devonshire and Somerset. To this place flocked, 
weapon in hand, the inhabitants of the neighbouring counties 
of Somerset, Wilts, and those dwellers in Hants who had not 


1 Vide Macaulay’s History of England, i. 604. 

* Now called “ Brixton Deverill,” in Wilts. 

3 Instead of “ Sealwudu,” the pasture wood, Simeon of Durham, de Gest. Reg. 
Angl. p. 681, gives “ Mucelwudu,” which seems to be ratification of the false 
translation of Alsser and Florence: Silva magna—the Welsh Coitmawr. Or is 
seal, sél an adjective meaning great? 
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fled beyond seat. Rejoicingly they greeted their beloved 
king, who, after long suffering, stood before them as one risen 
from the dead. Alfred, who now first saw an army again 
gathered round him, enjoyed one night of quiet sleep, and the 
next morning, starting at earliest dawn, took a north-eastern 
direction, in order to reach the Danes, who still held their 
camp at Chippenham. The army rested the following night 
at Okely?, and then, without further delay, marched till they 
came up with the enemy in the afternoon, at a place called 
Ethandune’. 

On the news of Alfred’s reappearance, the Danes had here 
hastily assembled all their forces, and now they stood pre- 
pared to defend their plunder against its rightful possessors. 
A most desperate conflict ensued. Alfred made his warriors 
advance in a compact phalanx‘, and, thanks to these tactics, 
sustained without wavering the furious onsets of the North- 
men, and finally gained a complete victory over the enemy. 
Many were slain during a hasty retreat; and before the con- 
quered army could reach the gates of their fortress, which 
we may suppose to have been Chippenham itself, many pri- 
soners were taken by the victors, as well as a large number 
of cattle. 


i 
‘ Gaimer, v. 3168, mentions the names of some of the nobles: 


Co est del hest de Selewode 
Ceolmer vint contre le e Chiude, 
Od les barons de Sumersete, 
De Wilteschire e de Dorsete. 
De Hamteschire i vint Chilman 
Ki les barons manda per ban; 


but a confirmation of this is nowhere to be found, and the name Ceolmer, which 
immediately follows Selewode, seems very suspicious, as it may have originated in 
a misconception of the Celtic Coitmawr, which is found in Asser. 

2 Or Iglea. Supposed to be Leigh, now Westbury, Wilts. 

3 I have permitted myself to take the time of day from the Norman rhyming 


Chronicler, v. 3189: 
E lendemain, a hure de none 


Done sunt.venuz a Edensdone. 


According to Simeon, Alfred arrived before Ethandune “ post tertium diem,” 
and fought from sunrise throughout a great part of the day, Ethandune, most 
probably, is Edington, near Westbury. 

4 Asser: Cum densa testudine atrociter belligerans. 
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The captives were immediately put to the sword, and 
Alfred began to lay siege to the place!. 

This was a very great and sudden change of fortune, such 
as rarely occurs in the life of man. A few days made a 
conquering general of the exiled and supposed dead ling, 
and he who so shortly before had been obliged to hide in 
the wilderness, now saw’ his followers joyfully hastening to 
his banner, and held the flower of the enemy’s strength, fast 
besieged in its fortress. 

Fourteen days elapsed, and then the Danes, vanquished. by 
hunger, cold, and misery, and reduced to the extreme of 
despair by their necessities, prayed Alfred to raise the siege. 
They submitted to him; he was at hberty to take as many 
hostages as he pleased from the army, while they did not 
require one man on his part; an unaccustomed concession, 
by which the Danes acknowledged themselves vanquished. 
They also promised to observe this contract more faithfully 
than they had done their former ones, which they had so fre- 
quently broken, and to quit the kingdom with all speed. 

Alfred, pitying the wretched men, once more accepted 
their hostages, and received their oaths; but if other and 
much firmer security had not been given, it is probable that 
he would have had to rue, as bitterly as he had heretofore 
done, his confidence in the vows of the heathen. Guthorm, 
who commanded this army, and who was by far the most 
powerful Viking who had yet appeared in England, caused 
it to be notified to the King of Wessex that he was de- 
sirous of embracing Christianity. There is no reason to 
suppose that Alfred had made this step one of the conditions 
of the treaty ; the first idea of it, even though insincere, and 
inspired alone by present necessity, seems to have arisen in 
the mind of the heathen. He himself ruled over Christian 
subjects, whose religious faith was stronger than their war- 
like courage; and there were already becoming evident the 
first signs of the victory acquired by the Christian doctrine 
over the arms of its oppressors, which, in the course of years, 


1 Later authors, as Brompton and Gaimar, make Hubba fall at Chippenham, 
but in the previous year—resting their opinion on the fact that a funereal mound 
existed there, bearing the name of Ubbelowe. 

? Asser: “ Sua ipsius misericordia motus,” 
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\ so frequently occurred. To no one could such a conversion 
be more welcome than to Alfred. He fought not only for 
the restoration of his kingdom, but also for the national 
faith, and he joyfully took advantage of the circumstance, 
when the first Danish king declared his wish to embrace 
that faith. Alfred immediately ratified the treaty, and the 
Danes departed northwards. Seven weeks! afterwards, 
Guthorm, accompanied by thirty of his noblest warriors, 
appeared in Alfred’s camp, which was again pitched in 
Somersetshire, at Aller, a place not far from Athelney. It 
must have been a proud and inspiring hour for Alfred, when, 
amidst all the solemnities of the Church, he presented 
Guthorm for baptism, and became sponsor for him, giving 
him the name of Athelstan: his country was free, his greatest 
enemy become a Christian, and his steadfast heart beat high 
with solemn triumph. Guthorm, with his companions, who 
had allowed themselves to be baptized with their prince, 
tarried for twelve days in the Saxon camp. On the eighth 
day the solemn ceremony of the chrism-loosing? took place 
at Wedmore. This was performed by the Ealderman Kthel- 
noth’. 

The meeting of the two kings in the beginning of July had 
yet another object. Not only in a spiritual manner through 
this baptism was a way to be opened for areunion and peace- 
ful intercourse between the two German races, but a worldly 
league had to be established in a political point of view. 
Wessex was freed from the Danes, but it had no power to 
drive them from the rest of England. It was therefore a 
wise step of Alfred’s to leave the baptized sea-king in posses- 
sion of those English lands that for many years he had called 
his own. This settlement of the Danes became in the end a 
real blessing to the island, for by degrees the two people 
became bound together by the bonds of religion and com- 
merce. At Wedmore, where the first West Saxon Witena- 


1 Chron. Sax. A, 878, iii.: “‘ Wucan” seems to be a clerical error. 

2 The clorismal was a white linen cloth, put on the head when the rite of 
baptism was performed, and taken off at the expiration of eight days. 

3 Asser, Octavo die; chrism-lising, Chron. Sax. ; chrismatis solutio, Asser 
and Florent. Wigorn. are undoubtedly the same with Ethelwerd’s “‘ dux pariter 
Aethelnoth abluit post lavacrum eundem in loco Vuedmor,” and Gaimar’s “ & 
Wedmor furent desaleez.” 
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gemot? was held after the time of oppression, the following 
arrangements were entered into®. Alfred and the West 
Saxon Witan on the one hand, and Guthorm and the nobles 
and inhabitants of East Anglia on the other, agreed that the 
boundary of the two kingdoms should commence at the mouth 
of the Thames, run along the river Lea to its source, and at 
Bedford turn to the right along the Ouse as far as Watling 
Street. According to this arrangement, there fell to Alfred’s 
share a considerable portion of the kingdom of Mercia, which 
was thereby protected from the invasions of the Scandina- 
vians. The remaining part of this treaty comprehended the 
foundations of the laws of national commerce, which, derived 
from this source, were received in common by both nations ; 
the Were-Geld, a fine for murder, was also confirmed, and a 
~ strict judicial inquiry instituted into other points of dispute, 
of which many must have existed among the colonised war- 
riors. Under the successors of both kings, all treaties were 
subject to ecclesiastical control. On the twelfth day after his 
baptism, Guthorm and his companions took leave of Alfred, 
who loaded them with rich presents. The Danish king led 
his people to Cirencester, where he remained quietly en- 
camped with the largest ‘portion of them during the year 
879 ; butall those who refused to become Christians received 
warning to depart beyond sea under the command of the 
powerful Hasting*. Conformably to the tenor of the 
agreement, the whole army ought to have abandoned that 
part of Mercia; but Alfred seems to have had neither will 
nor power to enforce. its instant removal. There was work 
enough for him at home in re-establishing all that had been 
destroyed ; and the re-uniting of the many ancient bonds and 
relations which had been torn asunder, cost him more time 
and trouble than the fortunate reconquering of his country 


1 Kemble, the Saxons in England, ii, 251, assumes this as certain. 

* “ Mlfredes and Gu®rumes frid in.” Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
ed. Thorpe, i, 151, ff 

* For Asser’s “Multa et optima aedificia,” Lappenberg rightly reads “in 
beneficia,” The Chron. Sax. also says, “aud he hine miclum and his geferan 
~ feo weortude.” Henric. Hunt. : “ Multa munera.” Simeon Dunelm.: “ Multa 

Oma ts 

* Will. Malmesb, ii. § 121; and in the same words, Elinand, in Alberich’s 

Chron. A. 880, ed. Liebnita 
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had done. Guthorm also, who had played so great and suc- 
cessful a part in lawless expeditions by sea and land, could 
not tame himself down immediately to lead a quiet life in his 
principality as a Christian ruler. The unappeasable longing 
after plunder and adventures tempted him as strongly as 
— and he still hoped to gratify it in some mode or an- 
other. 

The mighty stream in which the northern sea-warriors at 
that time swept over the whole west of Europe was yet by 
no means passed by. Many bold Vikings, with their un- 
governable hordes, filled the Christian states of the Continent, 
and their weak princes, with terror and dismay. Here and 
there, truly, the heathens sustained a complete overthrow; 
but experience soon showed. that they were not to be driven 
away by one defeat. Although Alfred had chastised and 
chased them from his dominions, he was obliged to hold him- 
self in constant readiness to meet fresh assaults. Yet it 
seemed as though he had inspired the enemy with a certain 
reverence for him by his speedily-won victory, for a large 
body of Danes, which in 879 had sailed up the Thames and 
settled at Fulham, at the end of winter returned to the 
Netherlands. Their leader, the terrible Hasting!, who had 
already for many years filled the Frankish coast, the adjacent 
country, and even the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, with 
his terrible renown, thought it advisable to seek further 
plunder in the kingdom of the Carlovingians. With what 
interest the Saxons at that time watched the devastating foot- 

. Steps of their adversaries, is, during the next period, evident 
by the short notices in the Chronicles. The land of the 
Franks suffered fearfully ; beginning at Ghent, the ravaging 
army poured on along the banks of the rivers Maas, Scheldt, 
Somme, and Seine, towards the interior; Condé and Amiens 
were laid waste, and at Haslo and Saucourt decisive battles 

_ were fought?. At the same time pirates overspread the 

seas, and Alfred, anxious for the safety and defence of his 


1 The authorities for the history of his actions are collected together by Lap- 
penberg, p. 321, n. 8. It seems very probable to me that Hasting had been at 
Ethandune and Chippenham, and came to Fulham from Cirencester by sea. 

2 Chron. Sax. A. 880 to 885; with which may be compared the Frankish His- 
tories of Hincmar, A. 880, and Annal. Vedast. A. 880, Perta M. G. S.S. i. 
512, 518. 
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country, did not delay to set out himself, with the few ships 
he possessed, to protect his shores from robbery. In the open 
sea he met and gave battle to four Danish transports; the 
Saxons fought bravely, conquered two of them, and slaughtered 
their crews. The other two made a more desperate resist- 
ance, and only surrendered to the king when their defenders 
were no longer able, from the blows and wounds they had re- 
ceived, to hold their weapons!. 

How did the baptized Athelstan reconcile himself to his 
unwonted state of peace, when he heard the ancient battle- 
ery resounding over the sea? All connexion with his coun- 
trymen, whose principal strength was now swarming on the 
Frisian and Frankish coasts, was to all intents and purposes 
broken off by his adoption of Christianity. In the beginning 
of the year 880, he went with his army into East Anglia, 
and took possession of the dominions assigned to him by the 
peace of Wedmore, and divided the lands among his followers. 
But the change from a wandering to a settled life, and still 
more the transformation of the old sea-robber’s nature, could 
not be effected all at once. Before he had surrendered to 
Alfred’s victorious arms and abjured heathenism, Isembart, 
a near relation of the Frankish monarch, and who had been 
exiled, owing to a quarrel with his king, was received as a 
guest by Guthorm, and accompanied him in his incursion on 
the west of England. After the peace was concluded, and 
its arrangements put in operation, military affairs recalled 
Isembart, and Athelstan made no scruple of joining him in 
his expedition. The faithless vassal and the newly-baptized 
heathen devastated the country with fire and sword, as 
fiercely as the last-comers from the north, until at last they 
were most deservedly vanquished in the battle of Ludwig, near 
Saucourt*. Thereupon Athelstan probably returned at once 
to his own dominions; but when, a few years later, some of 


2 Chron. Sax. A. 882. 

2 Guido, by Alberich, A. 881, and Chron. S. Richarii, ap, Bouquet, viii. 273, 
The traditioary Gormo, of the Saxo-Grammat. lib. ix.; and, Gorm hin Enske, 
(Gorm the Englishman), who was baptized in England, Chronic. Erici Regis ap. 
Langebek Scriptt. Rer. Danic. i. 158; Gurmund, Wilh. Malm. ii. § 121, and 
Alberich; and Guaramund, in Chron. Rich. are certainly one and the same 
person. The Anglo-Saxon form of the name is Guthrum. I have employed, 
with Kemble, the complete Northern Guporm, 2. e, the Battle-worm, 
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the vanquished Northmen appeared on the coast of Kent, 
Alfred suspected that the ruler of East Anglia made common 
cause with them. In the summer of 885 they landed near 
Rochester, and prepared to besiege the castle, whilst they sur- 
rounded themselves with a rampart. The ancient inhabitants 
of Kent suffered much from their attacks. They were still 
occupied with their fortifications when Alfred with his troops 
levied in Kent, which had returned to its old allegiance 
since the victory of 878, advanced to oppose. these aggres- 
sions. The heathen did not venture to make a stand against 
him from their ramparts ; but made a hasty retreat to their 
ships, and put to seal. Horses and prisoners fell to the 
share of the Saxons. In the mean while Athelstan and his 
people had openly broken the treaty of Wedmore. Their 
perjury was shown by the fact that they neglected to fill up 
the vacancies which occurred, by death or other circum- 
stances, in the number of hostages who were in Alfred’s 
power; and when a part of the fleet vanquished at Ro- 
chester arrived at Beamfleot (Bemfleet), in Essex, they en- 
tered into alliance with it, and recommenced their former 
misdeeds”. a 
Alfred, who still remained in Kent, assembled and manned | 
all his available naval force to punish the faithless Athel- | 
stan, his godson and sworn aily, for his broken oath. The | 
fleet received instructions to show no mercy to the Hast | 
Saxon and Anglian shores’, but to treat them as an enemy’s / 
country, and to do them all possible damage. At the/ 
mouth of the Stour, the Saxons met sixteen ships of the, 
Viking ; a desperate sea-fight ensued, and the Northmen 
were completely defeated and put to the sword. Their 


: 
5 


1 Chron, Sax. Ethelwerd, iv. 516, Asser, p. 483. 

2 Lappenberg, p. 326, n. has endeavoured to connect Ethelwerd, iv. 516, where 
almost every word presents an enigma, with Chron. Sax. A, 885: “Se here on 
Eastenglum braee frid wid Aelfred cyning.” His judgment is far preferable 
to that of the editor of the Mon. Hist. Brit, p. 516, n. d. who thinks that 
doubtful period originally belonged to the year 894. Ethelwerd’s Chronicle 
especially is come down to us in a most deplorable condition—it cannot possibly 
have been composed in such barbarous and unintelligible Latin. 

3 Chron. Sax. 885; Asser, 483; Florent. i. 100: the ‘‘ praedendi causa” of 
the two last does not surprise me; Alired had every right to allow the possessors 
of those provinces to be pillaged, as soon as they showed themselves inimical 
to him. 
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vessels, with the treasures contained in them, were carried 
off by the conquerors; but as they were about to leave the 
mouth of the river, on their return home, they were suddenly 
attacked by the East Anglian and other Vikings, with a naval 
force superior to their own, and saw their scarcely-won vic- 
tory snatched from them. The results of this misfortune 
might have been very important to Alfred and his nation, for 
Guthorm seems to have called a mighty ally to his aid, 
the renowned Rollo, who without delay hastened across the - 
Channel from the siege of Paris to his old companion in arms! ; 
but we have no record to show whether or not the quarrel 
was once more decided by force of arms; according to con- 
temporary history, England now enjoyed for many years 
the long-desired blessing of being free from the attacks of 
the Danes. _Guthorm-Athelstan remained monarch of Hast 
Anglia to the end of his life, and conversion made rapid 
strides among his people. Alfred lived to see those peace- 
ful and civilising plans which he had endeavoured to set 


_ on foot by this arrangement carried out with success. 
_ But the king had to exert himself in another district also, 
_ to repair the mischief which the incursions of the northern 
_ barbarians had caused, and to endeavour as much as possible 


to secure to the original German inhabitants their material 


_and spiritual possessions. That part of Mercia which, after 
the peace of Wedmore, the Danes had been forced to eva- 


cuate, was now much more closely bound to the king- 
dom of Wessex than East Anglia, yielded by Alfred to 
Guthorm under a very loose title. The boundary-line, with 
which we are already acquainted, left undecided where the 
independent Anglo-Christian population of the north of 
Mercia joined the Scandinavian heathen colonists, The 
strength of this district, which formed the heart of England, 
lay in the west, especially in the present ‘Worcestershire, 
which since the time of their arrival had been inhabited by 
the powerful Anglian family of the Hwiccas. During the 


''This account depends upon Norman authors alone. Dudo, p. 78; Will. 
Gernet. ii. 4 (both by Duchesne); Wace Roman de Rou, v. 1364, ff. ed. Pluquet- 
Lappenberg, p. 827, was the first to throw light on the misconceptions of the 
historian of the middle ages, who asserts a treaty to have been concluded 
between Rollo and Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred, or even with Alfred 
himself. Alsternus, Alstan, Athelstan, mean no other than the baptized Guthorm. 
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sovereignty of the Mercian kings, which was founded on 
the union of many distinct territories, this district had 
often distinguished itself by the bravery of its people under 
the command of leaders from its hereditary royal family. 
To it was assigned the task of protecting the borders of 
Mercia from the Celtic Welsh, and it must therefore have 
been of the greatest use to Wessex also, until the time when 
Wales acknowledged the supremacy of Cerdic. Alfred 
willingly recognised this service as soon as he possessed the 
power to do so. He knew how to reward those men whose 
assistance had enabled his family to retain that country. 
Ethelred the EHalderman, and hereditary leader of the 
Hwiccas, was entrusted with the viceroyship of the whole of 
Christian Mercia, and became closely bound to Alfred by 
receiving the hand of his daughter Ethelfleda. A complete 
union of the Anglian and Saxon dominions was not to be 
thought of at that time; it remained for William the Con- 
queror and his successors to destroy, with an iron hand, the 
ancient barriers between the West Saxon and Mercian laws 
and customs. Ethelred, on the departure of the Danes in the 
year 880!, began to work in his capacity of prince in the service 
of his liege. He assembled the Diet, and ratified its decrees, 
always subject, however, to the approval of the West Saxon 
king. Faithfully and steadily Ethelred performed his duties, 
and restored to the district placed under his command that 
peace and quiet which had long been strangers to it. At 
his side stood Werfrith, the excellent Bishop of Worcester, 
who laboured with equal fidelity in his vocation, and was 
bound to his king by the ties of a common love of activity. 
The indefatigable efforts of both these men are indisputably 
evidenced by the fact that the Scandinavian influence did 
not penetrate into the middle of England. Their endea- 
vours to effect this end, form the subject of the following 
sections, as far as the scanty records we possess of their 
lives will enable us to investigate them; together with the 
relation of the different military events which followed the 
departure of the Danes, and an attempt to show in what 
manner our Alfred ruled in his kingdom, and lived in his home 
during the few happy years of peace. 


1 The documents are in Kemble, n. 311, A. 880, ind. v. 
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Vv. 
ALFRED’S EFFICIENCY IN CHURCH AND STATE. 


“ Amipst the deepest darkness of barbarism,” writes a great 
historian respecting Alfred!, “ the virtues of an Antoninus, the 
learning and valour of a Cesar, and the legislative spirit of a 
Lycurgus, were manifested in this patriotie king.’ And we 
may truly look in vain, either in the history of ancient times, 
the middle ages, or modern days, for a similar example of all 
these beautiful features combining in such perfect harmony. 
Admiration rises to astonishment when we consider how this 
man, by his own unassisted efforts, acquired so many great 
and varied qualities, whilst durmg nearly the whole of his 
life he had to combat with the most adverse circumstances. 
On this account a comparison with Frederic the Great or 
Charlemagne does not go far in enabling us to form a correct 
idea of this distinguished King of Wessex. 

We have already seen how, with the courage of a Cesar, 
with true German endurance in time of need, and valour in 
critical moments, Alfred struggled, ventured, and won ; how, 
when the days of trial and suffering were past, he laid with 
his sword the foundations of a happier future for his island. 
Now he opposed the enemy with totally different weapons : 
that which had been conquered by the sword could only be 
protected by a higher state of civilisation. There is much 
that is very appropriate in the comparison with Lycurgus, 
especially in reference to the political condition of England 
at that time; but the image is too vague and remote. We 
must rather, as we proceed, occasionally cast a glance at the 
connected and contemporary nations of the Continent. 

As in the extensive territories governed by the successors 
of Charlemagne, a number of Teutonic families had united to 
form a great state upon the basis of a conquered people, so 
in England, after the lapse of centuries, the union of many 
German and Celtic tribes under one general head had been 
at last effected. But scarcely had the numerous small states 


1 Gibbon, in the ‘‘ Outlines of the History of the World—Miscellaneous Works, 
iii, 3rd ed. 1814,” written in his youth, and well worthy of attention. 
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entered into this union when they sustained a sudden and 
severe shock from barbarians allied to them by descent, whose 
long-continued hostility threatened them with destruction. 
That which had befallen the Franks, chiefly owing to the con- 
quests of Rollo in Neustria, the dividing of their monarchy 
into many single governments under powerful dukes and 
barons, would unquestionably have followed in England, and 
centuries must have elapsed before the country would have re- 
covered its unity. Nothing but Alfred’s patriotism, courage, 
and foresight, joined to the brilliant successes of his heirs, 
would have sufficed to avert the consequences of the north- 
ern invasion from the Saxon people, until the period when 
the old Berserker fury, cooled by the influence of the Ro- 
mish Church, admitted of a beautiful combination of the two 
elements. 

What were now the principles which guided Alfred in his 
labours? He must have painfully experienced the collapse 
of that political fabric of which his grandfather had been so 
proud, and the stability of which his father’s actions had 
tended to undermine. Was it not natural, now that the 
kingdom was placed in other circumstances, and rescued 
from its former evil condition, to hold the reins of government 
more tightly than before, and out of the loose political rela- 
tions to create a well-compacted state? The scanty records 
that have descended to us through so many centuries show 
that Alfred did endeavour to take a step of this kind. In- 
deed, the hero has lately been reproached with having despo- 
tically attempted to narrow the ancient liberties of his people. 
This is not the place to refute such a charge, which must be 
met by remembering the higher necessity which at that time 
was at work in all the great Teutonic families, uniting and 
centralising them under one mighty leader. What in our 
time is comprehended in the term freedom, is indeed as far 
removed as heaven from earth, from the independence of a 
few half-civilised communities, and in the progress of history 
it has been frequently promoted even by tyrants. Did Alfred. 
at any time act more despotically than Charlemagne, Otho L., 
or Henry III., whose judicious and stringent measures all 
admire? On the contrary, we recognise with pleasure the 
mild, but on that account not less effective method, by which 
he undertook to change the existing relations of men and 
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things, and thus to prepare for a better and totally different 
polity than that of his ancestors. His innovations were more 
of an ethical than of a political nature: it excites astonish- 
| ment, that after the dissolution of all political ties he allowed 
the national constitution to remain so nearly in its former 
state ; whilst, with a view to the welfare of his people, and 
with a correct perception of the dangers that threatened, he 
took that path of moral education in which no other prince, 
even amongst those called “ the great,” had ventured to tread 
with such decision and energy. But before this assertion 
can be verified, it will be necessary to glance at the condition 
of the country, and at Alfred’s activity in its restoration. 

We have already briefly considered the public condition of 
the Anglo-Saxons under Ethelwulf. By the attack of the 
Danes, the Cerdician kingdom had been brought to the very 
verge of ruin. After it was saved from annihilation by Alfred, 
but little change took place in its component parts. 

He had indeed lost the supremacy over the states on the 
east coast; under Egbert it had never been very definite, 
but now by the conversion and settlement of Guthorm it 
was in some measure restored. The three other territories 
which composed the kingdom of Wessex remained as before. 
Mercia, which was the first to succumb to the northern 
hordes, had ceased to be an independent kingdom ; and when 
a great part of the district fell again into Alfred’s power by 
the treaty of Wedmore, he instituted a government differ- 
ing essentially from that of his other provinces. Kent and 
its dependencies had become a prey to the enemy at the first 
attack—for the nature of the country presented no means 
of defence. But when the conquerors were obliged to 
cross the Thames, there was no question of again makin 
this an independent state. The old traditions of the Jutish 
princes had ceased to be repeated by the people, but law 
and custom remained unchanged so long as one peculiar 
blood ran unmixed in their veins. Alfred did not think of 
interfering with this nationality: it had characterised his 
mother, and the rulers of the country had never made any 
stand against it. 

The custom of appointing the Crown-Prince of Wessex to 
the sovereignty of Kent had been abolished in the reign 
of Alfred’s brother; the annexation of this district to 
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Wessex was already much more complete than that of 
Mercia. The ancient provinces longest withstood the general 
ruin; and it was from the most westerly district, which had 
scarcely ceased to be Celtic, and where the Saxon plough 
had turned but shallow furrows, that the common deliverance 
proceeded. Wessex now once more formed the centre of 
the kingdom, the unstable Britons returned to their former 
allegiance, and never, so long as the Saxon hero lived, did 
they venture on an insurrection; never, by union with the 
Scandinavians, did they threaten to become dangerous to 
their conqueror. 

Little is known of the mode in which Alfred governed 
these lands, where, although they were not extensive, and 
the nature of the country presented but slight obstacles, so 
much difference existed in origin, language, manners, and 
customs. The authorities mention many earls, as Ethelnoth, 
Ealderman of Somerset, Ethelhelm of Wilts, Ethelbald of 
Kent, but their activity is by no means to be compared. with 
that of earlier rulers, who flourished in the time of Ethel- 
wulf. They seem to have been merely officers of the court 
—their former hereditary sovereignty over their particular 
districts begins to disappear. No Halstan is seen amongst 
the superior clergy ; however distinguished some individuals 
may have been with whom Alfred filled his episcopal sees, he 
never allowed them any further participation in the actual 
affairs of state than appertained to their offices. These are 
sufficiently distinct indications as to the progressive state of 
the royal prerogative; as Alfred alone was able to free his 
country, so he was the principal also in reaping the fruit of 
his success. 

There is nothing which implies any violent proceeding. 
It was natural that the common welfare should require a 
firmer bond, and this bond could only be cemented by those 

-hands which had so valiantly wielded the sword. The people 
made no complaint of any infringement on_ their rights ; 
they rather in later days, when the yoke of the haughty 
Conqueror weighed heavily upon them, remembered their 
“ Darling” with undiminished affection, and gratefully as- 
cribed to him (it may be unjustly) every advantage, every 
beneficial arrangement which they continued to enjoy. From 
this feeling arose the assertion made in the twelfth century, 
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that Alfred first divided the country into shires, hundreds, 
and tithings'. But these divisions had existed from the first 
settlement of the Germanic race in England, and formed the 
peculiar basis of the state, only in Alfred’s time their limits 
were distinctly fixed, and on ‘account of the localisation of 
their political and social relations, the ancient: communities 
of the Mark and the Ga fell into decay. 

It may be supposed that Alfred, after the spoliation of 
public and private property, re-arranged the boundaries, al- 
though the assertion that’ he caused a formal survey and 
measurement of the lands to be made, seems to have been 
taken from the History of the Doomsday Book®. 

In the time of Alfred, the way was at least prepared for 
another important change—the separation of the judicature 
from the government. Hitherto, the earl and the prefect 
had administered justice in their own districts, and the king 
in the Witenagemot ; but it seems that at that time special 
judges were appointed, besides the officers of state and gover- 
nors of the provinces’. The ranks of the earl and prefect 
remained the same as before; but they were enjoined to 
watch more strictly over the public affairs of their districts, 
and especially over the means of defence and the military 
preparations*. 

In the council of the nation, the Witenagemot, the affairs 
of the community were discussed and arranged according to 
ancient custom. The district tribunals were Likewise suffered 
to continue, although with the limited power of the earl their 
importance became much lessened, 

Amongst the Saxons and Angles, the Witenagemot was no 
longer confined to one particular season of the year; no men- 
tion is made of a March or May sitting of the council, but as 

1 Vide the Normans, Ingulph. p, 870, and Will. Malmesb. ii. 122. Asser men- 
tions nothing of the kind. 


* This question is admirably handled by Kemble, the Saxons in England, i. 
: 247, 248, 

* Documents of 884, in Smith’s Bede, p. 771, whose authenticity is, however, 
questionable. We shall have to speak afterwards of the ‘“ Judices” of Asser. 
Ingulph. p. 870, is of some importance. He says: “ Praefectos vero provinciarum 
(qui antea vicedomini) in duo officia divisit, id est in judices, quos nune Justiciarios 
vocamus, et in vice comites, qui adhue idem nomen retinent.” 


* Perhaps this is meant by “ custodes regni constitnit,” Roger de Wendover, i. 
363. F 
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often as circumstances required, nobles and freemen were 
accustomed to meet their king at his vill, or at some other 
suitable place near at hand, to take counsel together. We 
know of only two West Saxon Witenagemots being held in 
Alfred’s reign. In 878 the contract was concluded with 
Guthorm at Wedmore, in presence of the Witan; and be- 
tween the years 880 and 885, a meeting of the royal council 
took place at Langedene, when King Ethelwulf’s arrange- 
ment of the inheritance was ratified, and Alfred’s disposition 
of his estates approved!. These prove satisfactorily how much 
the power of the king differed from that of the Normans and 
Plantagenets, whose usurpations roused that free, popular 
spirit, so carefully fostered by Alfred, to carry on the vic- 
torious conflicts which resulted in the formation of parlia- 
ments. Alfred never did more than the necessities of the 
country required from him; in the south of England, steps 
had been taken towards centralisation long before his time. 
He did not attempt to restore that which had fallen into 
decay, and which would have acquired fresh strength by union ; 
wherever he found any vitality in the old arrangements, he 
infused new energy into them; he even allowed some parts 
of the kingdom to remain divided. It is wonderful to reflect 
on all the important changes which the constitution of Great 
Britain has undergone in the course of its development. 

An essential point in the barrier between Wessex and Mercia 
continued to exist. Language and custom still maintained a 
division between the Anglian and Saxon population, and a 
part of Mercia yet gave allegiance to a native race of princes. 
These are the reasons of the separate government of that 
province, and the elevated position assumed by the Ealder- 
man Ethelred. He appears as viceroy, governor, and ruler 
of the kingdom of Mercia?. His wife Ethelfleda, the eldest 
daughter of Alfred, was on a perfect equality with him in 
rank, and even in political consequence ; in accordance with 
the ancient Mercian usage, she was not only the wife of the 

rince (cwen), but was herself endowed with power as 
lady (hlefdige). But as Burhred’s marriage had already 


1 Kemble Cod. Dipl. No. 314, and Saxons in England, ii. 251. 

2 “ Subregulus,” Florent. i. 118. Even “rex,” Ethelwerd, iv. 518. “ Mer- 
ciorum gentis ducatum gubernans procurator, in dominio regni Merciorum,” Cod. 
Dipl. No. 1066, 1068. But also “ comes,” Asser, p. 489, and Florent. i, 101. 
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testified the union which subsisted between the two states, so 
Hthelred and Ethelfleda indicate the progress of a closer con- 
nexion, for they are not invested with the royal title. Alfred 
himself is called King of Mercia. Nothing was there effected 
without his consent ; every decree, gift, and exchange, required 
his ratification. As far as we know, there was never any 
misunderstanding or disagreement between Alfred and his 
earl; and this arose from the strictly honourable character of 
the son-in-law, as well as from the close relationship between 
them. thelred was devoted body and soul to his lord and 
king ; he entered with perfect sympathy into all Alfred’s wise 
thoughts and schemes, and never sought to gratify his own 
ambition at the expense of the general unanimity. 

A fortunate circumstance permits us to gain a deeper in- 
sight into the affairs of Mercia than is possible with regard 
to Wessex. The documents relating to Ethelred’s govern- 
_ ment are more numerous, and afford far more interesting 
details, than those which treat of Alfred. In many of the 
documents containing the resolutions and decisions of the 
Mercian council, special mention is made of Alfred. ° A 
Witenagemot over which Ethelred presided, was held at Ris- 
borough in the year 883. Another took place in 888 ; in 896 
a full assembly met at Gloucester, and there is another, the 
date of which is not so exactly stated. Soon after Bthel- 
red’s accession!, a council was called concerning the arrange- 
ment of some property held by Bishop Werfrith. The man- 
ner and form of the proceedings, and the persons who were 
authorised to take part in them, are all described in a docu- 
ment evidently prepared at Gloucester, the remaining con- 
tents of which deserve to be translated from the original 
Saxon, as a specimen of the method of managing affairs. It 
runs thus : 

“In the name of Christ our Lord and Saviour. After 
eight hundred and ninety-six years had passed since his birth, 
in the fourteenth Indiction, the Ealderman Ethelred sum- 
moned the Mercian Witan, bishops, nobles, and all his forces?, 
to appear at Gloucester; and this he did with the knowledge 


1 Vide Kemble, the Saxons in England, ii. 251; and Cod. Dipl. No. 1066, 
1068, 1073, 1075; 327. 

* “Bisceopas and aldermen, and all his digu®e;” the last word correctly ex- 
presses the idea of power in the middle ages, 2. e. military strength. 
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and approbation of King Alfred. There they took counsel 
together how they might the most justly govern their com- 
munity before God and the world, and many men, clergy as 
well as laity, consulted together respecting the lands, and 
many other matters which were laid before them. Then Bishop 
Werfrith spoke to the assembled Witan, and declared that 
all forest land which belonged to Wuduceastre, and the re- 
venues of which King Ethelbald once bestowed on Worcester 
for ever, should henceforth be held by Bishop Werfrith for 
wood and pasture; and he said that the revenue should be 
taken partly at Bislege, partly at Aefeningas, partly at 
Scorranstane, and partly at Thornbyrig, according as he chose. 
Then all the Witan answered that the Church must make 
good her right as well as others. Then Ethelwald (Halder- 
man?) spoke: he would not oppose the right, the Bishops 
Aldberht and Alhun had already negotiated hereon, he would 
at all times grant to each church her allotted portion. So he 
benevolently yielded to the bishops’ claim, and commanded his 
vassal Ecelaf to depart with Wulfhun, the priest of the place 
(Gloucester ?—properly, the inhabitant of the place). And 
he caused all the boundaries to be surveyed by them, as he 
read them in the old books, and as King Ethelbald had for- 
merly marked them out and granted them. But Ethelwald 
still desired from the bishops and the diocese, that they 
should kindly allow him and his son Alhmund to enjoy the 
profits of the land for life; they would hold it only as a loan, 
and no one might deprive them of any of the rights of pas- 
ture, which were granted to him at Langanhrycge at the 
time when God gave him the land. And Ethelwald declared 
that it would be always against God’s favour for any one 
to possess it but the lord of that church to whom it had 
been relinquished, with the exception of Alhmund ; and that 
he, during his life, would maintain the same friendly spirit of 
co-operation with the bishop. But if it ever happened that 
Alhmund should cease to recognise the agreement, or if he 
should be pronounced unworthy to keep the land, or thirdly, 
if his end should arrive, then the lord of the church should 
enter into possession, as the Mercian Witan had decided 
at their assembly, and pointed out to him in the books. 
This took place with the concurrence of the Halderman 
Ethelred, of Ethelfleda, of the Haldermen Ethulf, Ethelferth, 
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and Albhelm, of the Priests Ednoth, Elfred, Werferth, and 
Ethelwald, of his own kinsmen, Ethelstan and Ethelhun, and 
hikewise of Alhmund his own son. And so the priest of the 
place and Ethelwald’s vassal rode over the land, first to Gin- 
nethlege and Roddimbeorg, then to Smececumb and Sen- 
getlege, then to Heardanlege also called Dryganleg, and as 
far as Little Negleslege and the land of Hthelferth. So 
Ethelwald’s men pointed out to him the boundaries as they 
were defined and shown in the ancient books!.” 

Bishop Werfrith, who has been before mentioned, was the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitary of Mercia; he took the prin- 
cipal part in the discussions of the Witenagemot relative to 
his peculiar affairs, and also assumed a more important posi- 
tion with regard to the arrangement of secular matters than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury seems to have done at that 
time in Wessex. A number of documents arranging dona- 
tions and inheritances, testify his zealous adhesion to ter- 
ritorial rights and tenures, and his eager desire to extend 
the possessions of the see of Worcester?. 

The resolutions made at Gloucester were also signed by 
Ethelfleda, who probably sat on the throne with her husband. 
There appear to have been ealdermen who took the highest 
rank amongst the lay counsellors; as in Wessex they ruled 
over single districts, but had no power over life and 
deed?. There was a careful distinction made between them 
and the rest of the assembly, which consisted of free 
landowners, to whom a full participation in the general 
government was assigned. The clergy seem to have been 
completely divided from the laity ; two bishops attended the 
meeting — they were ranked next to Werfrith, and pro- 
bably filled the sees of Hereford and Lichfield. This Witen- 
agemot presents a much more complete form than any of 
the previous ones in the history of Wessex. In particular 
instances the mutual relations of the Ruler, the Possessor, 
and the Server, were very similar in Wessex and Mercia, 
and a closer inspection of the laws will bring this more 
evidently before us. 


1 Cod. Dipl. No. 1073. 
* Cod. Dipl. Nos. 805, 315, 325, 327, 1071. 
® Their names are given in Cod, Dipl. Nos, 1066, 1068. 
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It was a circumstance of great consequence to Mercia, that 
London, the old commercial mart of the island, lay within 
its jurisdiction, on the extreme south-eastern boundary of 
the territory which had been arranged by the treaty of Wed- 
more. In the year 886, Alfred formally installed the Earl 
of Mercia as governor of London, after the place had been 
rebuilt!, and rendered onée more habitable, for it had often 
suffered severely from fire and pillage, and the ravages of the 
Danes. Alfred must have laid siege to London before 
accomplishing this, for a troop of Northmen yet occupied 
the ruins ; and when all those Angles and Saxons who had 
either been dispersed by flight, or for long years had groaned 
in the service of the Danes, again returned under his rule, 
the king himself led them to the restoration of their only 
important city’. And this name was then appropriate to | 
London exclusively, according to our present ideas. Although 
there is no information given concerning its commerce and 
wealth until the following century, yet from its former im- 
portance in the days of British and Roman power, from its 
subsequent rapid elevation, and from its incomparable advan- 
tages of situation, we may gather that it contamed a popula- 
tion which industriously exported the country’s produce, 
wool and corn, and that foreigners from various continental 
nations brought their goods to this great port, which was 
destined to become the greatest in the world. What other 
towns could at that time compete with London ? In Exeter, 
Dorchester, Wareham, Dover, and other places near the 
coast, a maritime trade was perhaps carried on; but pros- 
perity was only beginning to dawn on these and on 
other towns in the interior of the island, many of which, 
such as Sherborne, Winchester, Canterbury, Worcester, 
and Gloucester, were indebted for the few advantages they 
had acquired, to ecclesiastical influences, or the occasional 
presence of the court, which latter, circumstance gave birth 
to the towns of Reading, Chippenham, Wantage, and 
others. It is true, that in many places the almost impreg- 
nable Roman walls, by affording protection against the 


1 Asser, p. 489: “‘ Londoniam civitatem honorifice restauravit et habitabilem 
fecit, quam genero suo Aetheredo Merciorum comiti commendayit servandam.” 
2.Chron. Sax. Florent. i. 101; Ethelwerd, iv. 517. 
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Scandinavians, tended to overcome the dislike the Germans 
felt to living in cities. Each nation alternately besieged, or 
took shelter behind, these ramparts. A more extensive com- 
merce, and an increasing magnificence in the royal court and 
the palaces of the bishops, were the first agents in the ad- 
vancement of the English maritime and inland cities. During 
Alfred’s reign this development of so important a branch of 
civil life was very evident. But his people, nobles and com- 
moners, poor and rich, still preferred forest and plain to 
places fenced and walled ; and the corn-field and the pasture 
were sources of more profit to them than the inhospitable 
sea. 

Still the king and his household had no fixed residence. 
Like his forefathers, he journeyed from one royal fortress to 
another, as circumstances guided. We gain the most certain 
information of Alfred’s presence in particular localities when- 
ever military affairs called him to a post of duty. In the 
summer of 897 he was at Winchester, which, under his suc- 
cessors, became a capital city!. According to one document, 
he stayed at a place called Wulfamere, in the year 898. In 
the following year he had an interview with Earl Ethelred, 
Archbishop Plegmund, and Bishop Werfrith?, at Celchyth ; 
from his signature to Mercian documents it may be pre- 
sumed that he was present at the councils then held in that 
province. 

The signature of the king was either simply “Rex,” or “Rex 
Saxonum,” or “ Dei gratia rex Saxonum.” His court already 
represented the increasing power and splendour of the king- 
dom ; it may be plainly seen how state officers began to arise 
from the former nobles of the countr , how the two are occa- 
sionally blended together, and how the dignities peculiarly 
connected with the court at last assume a definite form. Tn 
different years we learn the names of individual ealdermen 
(duces) ; these are, besides Ethelred the inferior sovereign, 
Ethelhelm of Wiltshire, Beocca, Ethelwald, Ethelnoth from 
a Mercian district, Ceolwulf, Ceolmund of Kent, Wulfred of 
Hampshire, Beorhtwulf of Essex, Ordulf, Wullaf, Garulf, 
Byrhtnoth, who no longer as of old governed their particular 
provinces, only one here and there among them appears to 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 897. ? Cod. Dipl. No. 234, 1047. 
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have been invested with the title and employed in the service 
of the king. Thus Ethelhelm, Ealderman of Wilts, Ealder- 
man Beocca: Sighelm, and Athelstan, of whose rank nothing 
exact is known, were charged with missions to Rome. There 
are also two other nobles, Wulfred and Ethelred, who do not 
bear the title of either thane or ealderman!. Inthe year 892 
Elfric is called a royal treasurer (thesaurarius, hordere, vide 
Athelstan, legg. i. 3), in 897 Egwulf is said to be a marshal 
(strator regis, cyninges horsPegn), in 892 Sigewulf? is desig- 
nated a cup-bearer (pincerna, byrel ? vide Beowulf, v. 2316, 
Cod. Exon. 161, 8) ; all three filled the highest offices about 
Alfred. Lucumon is called the king’s reeve. Royal thanes were 
a kind of inferior chiefs under the ealderman, as Hadulf of 
Sussex. Ethelferth was termed the king’s neat-herd’. A cer- 
tain Beornwulf was burgrave of Winchester. Wulfric, who had 
been marshal before Egwulf, and died in 897, held at the same 
time the office of Wealhgerefa, or Welsh reeve, which most 
probably consisted in the superintendence and jurisdiction of 
the dependent Britons who might be found in Alfred’s service, 
and particularly on his lands in the west of the kingdom‘. 
Although these few accounts are very meagre, yet they aid us 
in gaining a correct idea of the life which Alfred led as king. 

But his efficiency as a monarch was of much greater and 
more recognised importance in legislation ; it was here that 
he endeavoured to give a moral education to his people, and 
to establish entirely new principles on the foundation of the 
old ones. His well-preserved code of laws gives the most 
accurate and valuable material for an inquiry into this subject. 
The idea has been long since formed that Alfred was in the 
truest sense of the word peculiarly the legislator of his people ; 
we are told that “amidst the tumult of arms and the din of 
warlike instruments®’’ he found time to complete this great 
work. We know however, that during many years of his 


1 Kemble, the Saxons in England, ii. 128, with quotations from Florence; Cod. 
Dipl. No. 1065. 

2 Cod. Dipl. No. 320. 

3 “ Cynges geneat,” Chron. Sax. A. 897. 

4 Chron. Sax. A. 897; with which compare Kemble, Saxons, ii. 178, 179. 

5 “Tle inter fremitus armorum et stridores lituorum leges tulit,” occurs in a 
manoscript of Wilh. Malmesb. Hardy, ii. § 122. 
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reign, peace was enjoyed in England, and we may venture to 
conclude that the elaboration of his code must have occupied 
him at a time when he had less of other matters to engage 
his attention. The designation of lawgiver is strictly speak- 


| ing erroneous: he created no new laws, his aim was simply 
_ to restore, to renovate, to improve. In every part of his 
- dominions Alfred met with existing laws upon which he 


could take footing, but after the struggle for freedom, altered 
circumstances required fresh arrangements, and the closer 
connexion of the component parts of the kingdom, and the 
elevation of the royal prerogative, called for a correction and 
revision of the old laws, so that a more comprehensive system 
of legislation was necessary. 

Amongst particular tribes, and subsequent to the con- 
version to Christianity, the ancient laws had for some 
centuries acquired a durable character by being committed 
to writing, and a perfect written language was formed in 
the West Saxon dialect much earlier than in that of any 
other German people. These circumstances, happily for 
the British Island, tended to limit the power of the clergy 
there, in a much greater degree than was possible on the 
Continent, and besides, made the German language the 
vehicle of the laws, so that it was not until the arrival of the 
Romanised Normans that the English people were judged and 
sentenced in a language they did not understand. In former 
days, Kent, Wessex, and Mercia, had each its own laws in its 
own dialects, and both these were closely allied. All the 
people were of German origin. When Alfred undertook the 
work, in which he was faithfully assisted by the advice and 
co-operation of the wise and great men of his nation, he had 
before him the Kentish collection of Ethelbert, the first 
Christian king, with the supplemental additions of his suc- 
cessors, Hlothhere, Eadric, and Wihtred ; his own ancestor 
Ina caused the West Saxon laws to be compiled ; and the 
law-book of the great Offa was used in Mercia. There was 
much in the three, of which, on inspection, he entirely ap- 
proved, but several points did not please him, and these, by 
the advice and consent of his counsellors, he rejected ; mean- 
while, he had some intention of putting his own ideas in their 


stead, but he knew not whether they would be approved by 
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his successors!. Ina’s collection was the only one received 
entire into the Codex, which was chiefly applicable to the 
condition of the West Saxons. A few articles were omitted 
here and there from the Kentish and Mercian laws, but re- 
search into this matter is not possible, as Offa’s book is lost. 

Thus the substance of many particular laws was included 

in the general work, and the principal parts of the old 
Teutonic general and provincial law by this means attained 
a wider signification and importance. It is superfluous in a 
biography of the king to enter into a closer examination of 
the peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon laws, especially as this 
subject has been successfully handled by many learned men, 
in books that are universally accessible. But the necessity of 
inquiring into the exact opinions and acts of the king requires 
a notice of those points where his altering hand is discernible. 
The motives which actuated him in his work of reformation 
were twofold; one, the high responsibility attached to the 
exercise of royal authority, and the other, his peculiarly 

earnest desire of infusing Christian principles into the ancient 
national laws derived from Paganism, and even taking these 
principles as a fresh foundation. Whenever traces of this 
spirit appear in his Codex, we may recognise the influence of 
Alfred, by whom new rules of action were thus created, or at 
least pointed out to posterity. 

The laws of King Ina present a striking picture of the inse- 
curity and rude licentiousness which existed throughout W essex 
inhistime. The distinctions of rank which had been preserved 
amongst the people in their wanderings, had been put on a dif- 
ferent footing by the division of landed property, therefore the 
Were-geld, inflicted on all freemen, had been but little effi- 
cacious in preventing constant breaches of the peace and 
never-ending feuds. The Church had from its commencement 
assumed the civil rights of the heathen priesthood, as well as the 
relation of conqueror to the subjugated native inhabitants, who: 
were almost reduced to the condition of serfs, and its daily in- 
creasing acquirements of land kept the public legal affairs in 
perpetual confusion. Ina’s book chiefly consists of a list of 


1“ Forpam me waes uncud hwaet paes pam lician wolde pe seftey us weeren.” 
Tntroduction to Alfred’s Laws, by Thorpe, “Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
England,” i. 58. 
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punishments for breaches of the peace, for quarrels, murder, 
robbery, and injury to forest and cattle; or else it makes pro- 
visions for the conditions of freedom and general government 
of the slaves, and particularly of the numerous Welsh in the 
western part of the kingdom, who had hitherto been in an 
almost lawless condition. Alfred adopted much of this into his 
book ; in some instances he made wise alterations. Formerly 
different punishments had been awarded for stealing money, 
horses, and bee-hives ; now they were all dealt with in an 
equally severe manner, but a higher degree of punishment 
was adjudged for robbery from the person; in other re- 
spects, particularly in cases of bodily injury, he made a much 
more strict and extensive regulation than his ancestor}. 
The ancient law concerning boc-land (land granted by 
writings), which was to be held by the same family, and to 
descend to the male heirs, he likewise caused to be preserved 
in all its force, as it appears in its most complete form in the 
Mercian law-book?. 

A recognition of the rights of property, and the intrusion 
of elements decidedly foreign to the old Teutonic national 
law, were now perceptible in many places, An entirely 
new meaning was given to the very first article of the 
code. Whosoever should break his oath, or fail to perform a 
pledge, was sentenced to forty days’ imprisonment in some 
royal place, and to undergo penance ordained by the bishop. 
Already the use of the word “carcer’’ indicates that the depri- 
vation of freedom for a longer or shorter space of time could 
not have been known to the Saxons, and indeed in earlier 
collections of laws nothing is to be found resembling it. But 
from this period justice began to be administered with a more 
powerful hand, and particularly with regard to the sacred obli- 
gation of an oath, which, backed by its Christian importance, 
was most strictly enforced. The fourth article is still more sig- 
nificant: “If any person, either by himself or others, practise 
treachery against the life of the king or his lords, he shall 
make compensation with his life and all his possessions ; if 
he should desire to clear himself of the accusation by judicial 


1 Compare Leg. Alf. 44-77 with Leg. Athelb. 32-73. 
? Vide Kemble, Cod. Diplom. Introduction, p. xxxii. with reference to Leg. 
Mf. 41. 
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means, he shall be allowed to do so according to the exact 
measure of the royal Were-geld.” Here there isan evidence 
of the height of power to which the monarchy had risen, and 
of the means whereby its authority was maintained and pre- 
served inviolate. Yet still the king’s Were-geld continued, 
and this in a great measure placed him on an equality with 
all other freemen, for those who were thus able to expiate 
their offences might escape death. But the new principle, 
which alone was valid in later times, already began to be 
developed, and its introduction must be ascribed to Alfred, 
according to whose Scriptural notions reward and punishment 
proceeded immediately from God, and who would likewise 
protect earthly rulers by divine laws. 

It does not seem to be quite just, on account of these 
innovations to accuse Alfred of despotic aims, and to attribute 
to him “anti-national and un-Teutonic feelings!” The strict 
Judaic doctrines respecting civil and religious liberty which 
had already for some time prevailed in the Catholic Church, 
began also to influence the secular government; for when 
large kingdoms were established by the conquering Germans, 
all the rulers suffered themselves to be guided in the arrange- 
ment of their altered political relations, by the insinuating 
counsels of the Romish clergy. The nature and tendency of 
all that period of the middle ages prevented any Christian 
country or Christian ruler from becoming an exception to this 
rule; it was not possible even for Alfred to accomplish his 
important task of uniting and improving his people, by any 
other means than those which were in universal use at the 
time ; and yet experience had plainly taught him what would 
become of the prosperity of the island, if in such a favourable 
moment as the present, he were to leave matters in their old 
condition. And had not his grandfather Egbert sought to 
learn from Charlemagne a new method of governing his 
kingdom? So Alfred’s reformation was a thorough one: 


1 Kemble, Saxons, ii. 208, n. 2. This intelligent author, whose thoughts and 
feelings partake so much of a German character, in attributing these errors to 
Alfred, accounts for them by his partial love for foreign literature, and his over- 
bearing character in his youth. The latter, at any rate, is not proved, and the 
precise relative dates of his literary and legislative labours are certainly not esta- 
blished. This view of the subject bears too much the stamp of the mode of 
thinking in our own day. 
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all that was once vigorous throughout the whole body of the 


state, but which was now fallen into decay, he abandoned ; all 
_the other machinery of the government he left in action, and 
‘to his fostering and improving hand it must be ascribed that 
so much of it is in full activity at the present day in England, 
whilst so many of the other European German states have 


long had to mourn the loss of their ancient institutions. A 


| strict monarchy was the only condition on which the country 


‘could be saved at that time, and as all Alfred’s efforts had 
this end in view, he had no choice with respect to the means. 


Besides, the exalted position of the monarchy had been 
firmly established in the past days of the West Saxon state, 
which had early included a number of hundreds, and ex- 
tended itself over many districts, whilst the Jutish and 
Anglian kingdoms seem to have consisted at most of only a 
few. We know that for centuries after their rise, Mercia 
and Wessex continued to prosecute their conquests. In the 
storm of conflicting circumstances, at length only Wessex re- 
mained standing ; all the other kingdoms had fallen, many of 
them returning to their original form of provinces, but under 
the West Saxon dominion. It therefore cannot be matter 
of surprise that the power and dignity of the King of Wessex 
far exceeded those of the ealdermen who governed the pro- 
vinees. Alfred began to make special appointments to this 
office, which under him ceased to be hereditary, excepting in 
Mercia. _Ealdermen and bishops, the two highest digni- 
taries in State and Church, came by degrees to take the same 
rank ; whilst in former times it was the king who was valued 
equally with the bishops, and thus it may be easily perceived 
that the king originally rose from and above the other 
ealdermen. Whilst in the law-book of Ina the same fines 
were assigned for breaches of the peace against the king and 
the bishop, in Kent, robbery of the Church or of a bishop 
or a priest was visited with a higher measure of punishment 
than robbery of the king’s property! Alfred obtained a 
higher compensation than any other ecclesiastical or secular 
dignitary in the state; his sum remained the same as under 
the Kentish law, whilst those of the bishops and ealdermen, 


1 Allen. Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of the Royal Prerogative in Eng- 
land, p. 37. ed. ii. 
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as well as those of the lower classes of nobility and freemen, 
were proportionably lowered. 

But Ina had already ordained, that whosoever! should ven- 
ture to draw his sword in the king’s house, and to disturb 
the peace, such a crime could be expiated only by death or 
severe penance, according as the king might think fit. Alfred 
transferred this law unaltered into his Codex®. In this and 
similar decrees concerning crime, the laws providing for 
personal security, originally founded on distinctions of rank, 
took a new development ; the importance of the old were-geld 
began to decline, and corporeal punishment was established 
in its stead. Notwithstanding this, all classes of the com- 
munity preserved their respective ranks ; but it is gratifying 
to find that there is scarcely any mention made in Alfred’s 
laws of the lowest order of the people, whilst the arrange- 
ments of Ina relative to the Celtic slaves form a prominent 
feature in his code. 

The continuance of the frank-pledge (freoburh, frisgegyld) 
was ratified by many articles: those who were exempt from 
this arrangement, either as outlawed criminals or as foreign- 
ers, were not amenable to its obligations, but, like the tra- 
velling merchant, enjoyed, on the fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions, the protection of the king and his justiciary®. The 
necessity of forming new guilds may have become apparent 
at that time, but their origin and progress were contemporary 
with the rise of cities. 

Many of the arrangements in the first part of Alfred’s 
collection of laws are to be attributed to the monopoly of 
ecclesiastical power, but at the same time also to the growth 
of Christian feeling; and his efforts to educate the morals 
of his powerful, but still uncultivated people, in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the Bible, are indeed beautiful 
and excellent. His aim was not only directed towards the 


1 Leg. Inw, 45: King and bishop, 120 shillings; ealderman, 80; a thane 
(degen), 60; a gesithcundman, 35. On the contrary, we find in Leg. Aelf. 40: 
the king, 120; archbishop, 90; bishop and ealderman, 60; twelfthyndeman, 30; 
sixhyndeman, 15; ceorl (freeman), 5. See Kemble, Saxons, ii. 399. 

2 Only instead of “ house,” hesays “court.” Compare Leg. Ine, 6, with Leg. 


Aelf. 7. 2 
3 Leg. Aelf. 42, 27, 84. Translation of Lappenberg, ii. 333. 
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prevention of robberies and feuds, he also strove to check 
every species of immorality amongst all classes. The seduc- 
tion of nuns was dealt with most severely. Ina had com- 
menced the work, but still the regulations of his great suc- 
cessor, respecting such crimes, are much more numerous and 
strict. In a similar proportion were punishments adjudged 
for working on the Sunday, or other holy days!. Respecting 
the rules for priests, the revenues due from land to the 
Church, and for taking sanctuary, very little provision had 
been made in the legislation of the eighth century ; but“yet 
King Ina had taken counsel on these points, not only with all 
his Witan, but also with his two bishops, Hedde and Horcen- 
bald*. Alfred’s high reverence for the Church and its faith 
enabled him to make new and more extensive arrangements. 
Although the highest ecclesiastical officers ranked far below 
him in the degree of compensation, yet every offence against 
their individual dignity was rigorously punished. Any one 
who presumed to fight within sight of the archbishop or 
bishop, was compelled to atone for it by payment of 150 and 
100 shillings. A priest so far forgetting himself as to kill 
a man in combat, was to be delivered up to the bishop to 
be deprived of all his property and to be divested of his 
sacerdotal office. Strict regulations were made concerning 
sanctuary in churches and monasteries, in which criminals 
and fugitives took refuge ; how long such persons should re- 
main there, and their treatment during the time allowed 
them. Robbery of Church property was punished by the 
infliction of a double fine, and the loss of a hand3. 

Enough may be gathered from these instances to show what 
progress the national law had made at that time, and on what 
principles it was conducted. By a peculiar addition, Alfred 
impressed upon the entire Codex the character of his own 
mind, much more than that of the age in which he lived ; for 
he began his new book of laws with extracts from the Bible 
itself, both from the Old and New Testaments‘. These 
words were placed first: “And the Lord spake all these 


Leg. Inz, 27, 31,3; Leg. Aelf. 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 25, 26, 43. 
* Leg. Ine, 1, 4, 5, 61, and Thorpe’s Introduction, i. 102. 

5 Leg. Aelf. 15, 21, 2, 5, 6. 

‘ Laws and Institutes, i. 44, ff. 
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words, saying, I am the Lord thy God,” &c. Then followed 
the Ten Commandments, omitting the second, but the 28rd 
verse of the chapter was inserted to make the Tenth Command- 
ment. Then followed, with a few omissions, the 21st, 22nd, 
and the first part of the 23rd chapters of Exodus, which 
contain the Mosaic laws, treating of the relations between 
masters and servants, of the punishments for murder, 
homicide, theft, and other heinous sins, as well as the sacred 
observance of holy and festival days. The last statute is: 
“ Make no mention of the name of other Gods, neither let it 
be heard from thy mouth.” Exod. xxiii. 18. Then the 
book proceeds: “These are the laws spoken to Moses by the 
Almighty God himself, who commanded him to keep them, 
and afterwards the only Son of God, who is Christ our 
Saviour came upon earth, and said, that he did not come to 
destroy these laws and to abolish them, but in every way to 
fulfil them ; and he taught mercy and humility. Then, after 
he had suffered, but before his apostles had gone forth to 
teach in all lands, and whilst they were still together, they 
converted many heathens to God, and still remaining to- 
gether, they sent messengers into Antioch and Syria to 
preach Christ’s laws. But when they learnt that these mes- 
sengers met with no success, the apostles sent them a letter. 
And this is the letter sent by the apostles to Antioch, Syria, 
and Cilicia, which places are now converted from heathenism.” 
Here follows literally the Epistle from the Acts of the 
Apostles xv., 23-29. Alfred then added, from Matthew 
vil., 12 : “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” “By this one Commandment 
man shall know whether he does right, then he will require 
no other law-book.’” This short epitome of the laws of 
God upon earth proceeds further: “Since now it happens 
that many nations have adopted the faith of Christ, se- 
veral synods have assembled upon the earth, and also 
amongst the English people since they have professed the 
Christian religion, consisting of holy bishops with other dis- 
tinguished Witan. Moved by the compassion which Christ 
taught towards error, they ordained that by their permission, 
secular lords, for nearly every misdeed, might in the first in- 
stance make compensation by a fine, except for treason 
against a lord, on which crime they dared not exercise any 
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mercy, because the Almighty God would not grant it to those 

who exalted themselves above Him, nor Christ, God’s son, to 

him who sold Him to death, and He commanded that a lord 
should be loved like Himself1.”’ 

In different synods different punishments were allotted for 
various human offences, and different commandments were 
written in the several synod-books: “ Whereupon I, King 
Alfred, have collected and commanded to be written down 
those laws which our forefathers held, those which seem to 
me good,” &¢. The manner in which he proceeded has been 
already considered: “I, Alfred, King of the West Saxons, 
showed them to all my Witan, and they said that they ap- 
proved of them all, and would observe them.’ Then follow 
his own statutes. It would be difficult to find in any other 
collection of laws of the middle ages so large a portion of 
Biblical matter as in this; and we know, too, that no other 
has so completely adopted the principles of the Mosaic law. 
It is true that many passages from both Testaments are to 
be found in the Frankish and other Continental codes, and 
the general influence in legislation of eminent princes of the 
Church and of the entire clerical body is indubitable ; but in 
no other do we find the idea of blending the old Teutonic 
law with the Hebrew-Christian, so perfectly carried into 
effect. 

‘How natural then is the conjecture that Alfred humbly 
‘submitted himself to the control of the bishops, and allowed 
| them to have similar power in the state, to that which they 
enjoyed in the country of the weak descendants of Charle- 
magne, and even in England during the lifetime of his own 
father, who had taught his son to fear God and the Church. 
But a closer research into the condition of the English 
Church and the activity of its supporters at that time, will 
show us that this was by no means the case. Alfred, on the 
contrary, ruled in the most perfect concord with his clergy, 
and was, in fact, the head of the Church. We cannot deny 
the tendency towards despotism which he introduced into the 
government, this is evinced in various instances; but never- 
theless Alfred’s name must be held in all honour, for he ad- 


1“ Lnficen seva hine selfne,” not as one’s self, as Thorpe translates it, but like 
himself—vyiz. God. Kemble, Saxons, ii. 208, 
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ministered law and justice according to the eternal and |} 
divine precepts, and perfected the Old Testament Decalogue / 
by the grand addition of the Christian doctrine, that “a man/ 
should love his neighbour as himself.” 

This peculiar construction of his code proceeded from the 
earnest character of his religious belief, to which we may also 
chiefly ascribe its high moral tone. The question indeed 
presents itself: did Alfred really aim at governing his sub- 
jects according to the letter of the Levitical regulations ? 
‘What could be done with reference to the punishments for 
damaging vineyards? Would it not have been absurd to 
recal to the Saxons the memory of the captivity of the 
Israelites in Egypt? It is true that many fundamental laws 
relative to property in land and cattle, as well as to assault 
and murder, were precisely the same amongst the German 
and Semitic people; and although Alfred made a Christian 
law of that Hebrew one! which bestowed freedom on a slave 
after six years of service, yet on the whole, he merely held up 
as an example to his subjects a code with which they were 
well acquainted, and which showed them those points wherein 
their Christian community was still deficient. He endea- 
voured to impress upon them his own conviction, that 
punishment and reward belonged to God, who ordained the 
king to be His representative upon earth to execute justice. 
And yet it is singular enough to find the old Teutonic Were- 
geld considered as a compensation for the Divine wrath! 

It now only remains for us to add some particulars relative 
to the administration of justice. We know from the testi- 
mony of an historical eye-witness how strictly Alfred re- 
quired every man to be treated according to the right and 
equity of the Christian religion. 

From a work which is undoubtedly the genuine produc- 
tion of Asser, it may be gathered, that amongst the many 
evils consequent on the Danish invasion, great irregularities 
had entered into the administration of justice’. Throughout 
the kingdom, the common and poor freemen had no other 


The command of Moses, that a slave who wished to remain as a servant 
with hig master should have his ear pierced through with an awl to the gate of 
the temple, Laws and Institutes, i. 47, n. 11, is very similar to an old German 
custom. Compare Grimm. Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 339. 

2 Asser, towards the end. Florent. Wigorn. i. 106. 
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protection than that afforded them by the lang himself ; 
for the great and powerful men who administered the laws 
were lifted up by pride, and occupied themselves with worldly 
matters rather than with such as would do honour to their 
Christian name. In the regular tribunals, where the earls 
and other officials sat to distribute justice, there were so 
many discussions and quarrels about the meaning of the law, 
that the judgments rarely gave satisfaction. But the king 
caused all decisions to be laid before him, whether they were 
just or unjust, and he investigated them strictly, especially 
when the offence encroached on his own prerogative. The 
unsettled state of affairs at that time naturally caused the ling 
to be more and more considered as the principal guardian of 
justice. But the confidence placed in Alfred by a large portion 
of his subjects was fully justified by his extreme conscientious- 
“ess. He was more sincere than any other in the country 
yn his endeavours to discover a true and just judgment}, and 
, to bestow their lawful rights upon the poor and oppressed, 
/ as well as upon the rich and powerful. In the same manner 
_ he inquired into all the sentences which were given in the 
- district courts of his kingdom, whether they were just or 
unjust; he often summoned the judge to be brought before 
| him, and questioned him. Sometimes he obtained information 
~-through the agency of one of his faithful servants. He did 
this chiefly in order to discover whether injustice had been 
practised from ignorance or malevolence, from love, or fear, 
or hate, towards any one, or wholly from a desire of gain. 
It sometimes happened that a judge would acknowledge hig 
ignorance, but then Alfred would seriously set before him his 
folly, and would say : “I am astonished at your great teme- 
rity, that you who, by God’s favour and mine, have been 
entrusted with the office and rank of the Wise, should have 
entirely neglected the studies and the labours of the Wise. 
Either, therefore, resign your temporal power, or assiduously 
apply yourself, as I require of you, to obtain wisdom.” 
Thus many nobles and officers of high rank would frequently 
seek to acquire in their old age what they had neglected in their 
youth?, and would choose to submit to be instructed, a thing 







1In exquendis judiciis discretissimus indagator. ? Sapientes, witan. 
8 Illiterati ab infantia comites pene omnes, praepositi ac ministri. 
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hitherto strange to them, and, like schoolboys, commence at 
the rudiments of learning rather than relinquish their offices. 

There is no good reason for doubting the truth of this 
narration, it is expressly stated that such cases often occurred. 
They became soon noticed by contemporary observers. In 
the course of the century, indeed, the evil seems to have in- 
creased, and to have greatly extended its ruinous effects ; and 
the accounts of the thirteenth and following centuries assert 
that the Saxon king was unmerciful enough to cause a great 
number of unjust judges to be hanged, after bemg severely 
reprimanded!. But how could the most beautiful traits of 
Alfred’s character be thus mistaken and censured? The 
aim which peculiarly distinguished his legislation was to 
raise the moral greatness of his people, and to promulgate 
the Christian faith, and this is plainly shown us also by 
Asser; Christianity required that the same measure of jus- 
tice should be allotted to the high as to the low. The state — 
in which this can be done, must have wise and learned judges 
of the law; and it must have been a source of great grief to 
Alfred, that those men who, from their rank and wealth, 
should have exhibited a brilliant example to all besides, and 
who had such an important voice in the public administration 
of justice, were found so deficient. They could not even read 
in public the laws of their country; the hitherto universally 
acknowledged common law began now to be forgotten. And 
with this is connected another point of no less importance to 
us. Besides earls and governors, Asser mentions regular 
judges?, who, although they appear from their title to have 
had a right to practise their official employment, yet were 
unable to do so. It is extremely probable that the nobles 
and free landowners had so alienated themselves from the 
community, especially during the time of war, that they 
could no longer administer justice without further legal 
knowledge. ‘Thus there arose a tribunal, which perhaps had 
been projected long. before, and which the king now mo- 
delled and fitted for its important office. Possibly, an ar- 
rangement was then made in England similar to the missi 
dominici of Charlemagne, leading to the establishment of the 


1 Andrew Horne, Miroir des Justices, p. 296-298. 
2 They were various: comites, praepositi, judices. 
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courts called Assizes, for whilst the people and their 
sheriffs still retained the right of giving judgment, the king, 
to whom alone belonged an executive power, practised a 
strict inspection by means of messengers!. But the judges, 
whose national title was unquestionably Gerefan (Earls), 
were answerable for their interpretation of the law, and for 
the judgment pronounced by them. And this responsibility 
caused them to incur the anger of the king, their chief ma- 
gistrate, in those cases when they exposed their ignorance?. 
Before we leave this important subject, and conclude the 
account of the political affairs of the period, it may not be 
irrelevant to glance at that country which, in more than one 
respect, was united in the dominion of Wessex—the Chris- 
tian Danish kingdom, which, by the policy of Alfred, had 
been established on the eastern coast. The first legal union, 
the short statute made and confirmed in the treaty of Wed- 
more between the two kings and their adherents, has been 
already noticed. The few principal points are very brief, 
and bear on them the stamp of necessity. Guthorm-Athel- 
stan could not avoid the consequences of this treaty. Al- 
though he still adhered to piracy, the way was already pre- 
pared for a union of his own followers with the original 
Anglian population, when he died, in the year 890. Al- 
though his death occasioned a new and desperate attack from 
the Danes, and his immediate successor Eohric proved himself 
to be no pattern of fidelity, yet the work which had been 
commenced was established on a firmer basis, and grew and 
flourished even beneath the storms of a war that continued 
fora year. An amplification of the resolutions of Wedmore is 
extant, which was made at a later period, and designated the 
Peace between Guthorm and Edward. It is extremely im- 
probable, and it is not confirmed by any proofs, that the latter, 
Alfred’s son, was invested with regal honours and’ princely 
power so early as the year 890; the execution of the new 
document must have taken place in Alfred’s own reign, 
although there is only doubtful information of a Guthorm 
II.3, who succeeded Eohric in 905. These laws apparently 
belong to the enlarged legislative code of Alfred; it is 


* Kemble, Saxons, ii. 41-45. _? Rise of the German Kingdom, by Sybel, p. 235. 
* Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes, i. 166. On the authority of Walling- 
ford, p. 539, 540. 
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expressly stated in the introduction, that these are the ordi- 
nances of Alfred and Guthorm, which had been repeatedly 
ratified between the Angles and Danes, and were now 
revived by Edward. They bear in an extended form the 
same features as were exhibited in Alfred’s code, and they 
give sufficing internal proof, that in the course of twenty - 
years Christianity had become the state religion, or rather 
that it had conquered and completely overturned the old- 
established heathen faith. Here, too, the first articles treat 
of the Church, and of obedience to Christian commands. 
One God only shall be loved, and he will reward and punish. 
Peace towards the Church and towards the king, is alike to 
be preserved inviolably. Dues are to be paid to the king 
and to the Church; they both protect morals and manners 
from injury. Labour, swearing, and the ordeal, were strictly 
forbidden to be practised on holy days. The punishment 
against profanation of the latter seems to have been par- 
ticularly necessary on account of the transgressions which 
had lately been committed by the Northmen. The perform- 
ance of pagan rites, witcheraft, and conjuration, were like- 
wise punishable offences. But on the other hand, priests and 
foreigners were to enjoy peculiar protection as amongst the 
West Saxons, and the rights of the different classes of the free 
population were based upon the ground of their respective pos- 
sessions. Itis, however, remarkable that a careful distinction 
is made, in name at least, in the measure of compensation 
awarded to the people of Saxon and of Danish origin’. 

Thus then, after it had for a long time appeared probable 
that the principal Christian state m England was destined 
to destruction, it was not only delivered by the sword, but 
its deliverer also restored internal order, and bound it to- 
gether beneath his powerful protection. We often see in 
history great revolutionary events interrupting the quiet 
progress of a nation; all the ancient enfeebled institutions 
become abolished; the people, under the guidance of some 
great man, struggle and are victorious, and then the seed 
is sown of a well-organized government, whose fruits are 
gathered in a happy future. 


1 Next to the wer and wite of the Saxons was always placed the lah-slitte of 
the Northmen (lagsligt in old Swedish law). Laws and Institutes, i. 168. 
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Alfred’s active exertions in the government, and in the 
administration of law, afford a glorious example of this. 
When, in later times, his people sighed beneath the heavy 
oppression of Norman kings, when might alone was right, 
when troops of exiles sheltered in the forests, and the high 
roads were perilous, they remembered with sorrow the security 
which they had once enjoyed under Alfred’s just rule; and 
in alleviation of their misery, they portrayed in poetry the 
golden peace of the past, when the traveller might lose his 
purse, full of gold, upon the way, and find it again untouched 
at the end of a month on the same spot, and when golden 
bracelets were hung up at the cross-roads in confidence that 
no passer-by would remove them. 

But at the close of the great conflict, it became evident that 
the Church, the guardian of the Christian faith, was not less 
unsettled than the secular affairs of the country. How could 
it be otherwise after heathenism had made so desperate an 
attack upon the Christian state? Since the days of Augus- 
tine and Wilfrith, wealth in gold and silver had been accu- 
mulating in the cathedrals and convents of the island. Eager 
after spoil, the northern robbers had rushed into every sacred 
place, the sword in one hand and the torch in the other ; the 
few unwarlike inmates who remained to guard their precious 
treasures died like martyrs. As soonas the Danes had taken 
possession of the gold, they departed to the next consecrated 
place, leaving nothing behind them but naked walls, blackened 
by smoke, whilst many other costly things which they knew 
not how to value—books on which the maintenance of civili- 
zation depended—became a prey to the flames. The monks of 
St. Cuthbert were not the only ones who, with the bones of 
their saints and a few of the vessels appertaining to the 
Church, wandered without shelter about the country ; every 
establishment was involved in the universal destruction : the 
Church of the Anglo-Saxons was defenceless. Happy werest” 


pot 







those of her members who had escaped across the sea, and 
could await better days in a foreign land! 


1 Ingulph. p. 870. Wilh. Malmesb. lib. ii. § 122. This seems to be the repe- 
tition of an old tradition which has been already told by Bede, ii. 16, of the happy 
reign of Edwy of Northumbria, and at a later period was related as occurring in 
the times of Frothis the Dane and Rollo the Norman. Lappenberg, p. 335. 
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But as in worldly affairs many things had shown marks of 
decay before the invasion of the Danes, so for a long time 
many errors had existed in the Church which hastened her 
ruin. It has been noticed before, how in the ninth century 
no great individual Church teacher had appeared, and how 
after the death of the learned Bede the study of the Scripture, 
and the progress of all knowledge leading thereto, had been 
constantly declining. When the work of conversion had 
been completed at home, the most able men of York and 
Canterbury turned their steps towards the Franks, and in 
their service were most zealous in preaching the doctrines of | 
the Cross to the brethren in Northern Germany. Meanwhile 
the English clergy led a quiet, indolent life, instead of study- 
ing with earnestness and diligence. When, after the warlike 
reigns of Offa and Egbert, the pious Ethelwulf began to rule, 
the Church, having only her own advantage in view, seems to 
have advanced her power so far as to be the true mistress of 
the state. Now for the first time, as was so frequently the 
case in subsequent ages, the Church of England, behind 
the shield of piety and Romish orthodoxy, fell into un- 
seemly worldly corruption and indifference to all higher 
objects, whilst she almost entirely relinquished her most 
noble employment, the education and improvement of the 
people, and cast aside the arms with which she should have 
fought. 

The destruction without, and the moral decay within, com- 
bined to direct Alfred’s attention to the true cause of such an 
unhappy state of things. What peculiar impressions he must 
have felt when he called to mind, how, in his earliest child- 
hood, he had seen the greatest splendour displayed by his 
father before the supreme head of Christendom, and how, in 

ae youth, his eager desire for acquiring knowledge was un- 
satisfied, because the Church of his native land could not 
produce a single master to instruct him in Latm! In 
Germanic England, as in every part of Europe converted by 
Rome to Christianity, learning and the study of books were 
matters entirely confined to the clergy, and asa rule, the free- 
born laity remained in ignorance of such occupations. Never- 
theless, Bede and his coadjutors had accomplished much, and 
even prepared the way for more; but it seemed as if these 
stars had set too soon, and for ever. Alfred recalled those 


ae 
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times with touching regret, when he wrote thus!: “I have 
very often thought what wise men there once were amongst 
the English people, both clergy and laymen, and what blessed 
times those were when the people were governed by kings 
who obeyed God and his Gospels, and how they maintained 
peace, morality, and authority at home, and even extended 


_ them beyond their own country; how they prospered in 


_ battle, as well as in wisdom; and how zealous the clergy were 


in teaching and learning, and in all their sacred duties; and 
how people came hither from foreign countries to seek for 
instruction,—and now, when we desire it, we can only obtain 
it from abroad. So entirely has knowledge escaped from the 
English people, that there are only a few on this side of the 
Humber who can understand the divine service, or even ex- 
plain a Latin epistle in English; and I believe, not many on 
the other side of the Humber either. But they are so few, 
that indeed I cannot remember one, south of the Thames,, 
when I began to reign.”” There were still traces of former 
greatness in the north. It was in Wessex, and in the country 
south of the Thames, that the greatest ignorance prevailed ; 
and at the beginning of the ninth century, in consequence of 
the Danish invasion, any seeds of a higher civilisation and 
education which had been casually sown, were threatened 
with annihilation. or a considerable time there had like- 
wise been great danger that the worship of Woden would be 
revived in some of the ancient and abandoned sites. Alfred 
now correctly perceived what was wanting. The Church of 
his country needed reformation ; in order to secure her from 
ruin, that support of which she had been deprived ought again 
to be secured to her, and this support could only consist in 
the bestowing of a moral and intellectual basis. At that 
time there could be no question of a Reformation, according 
to our ideas of the word. In the west it was long before 
there was any diversity of opinion respecting dogmas. Rome 
had been the mother of the Church, and continued to be her 
central point; and it was Alfred’s most earnest endeavour to 
cement yet more closely the hitherto uninterrupted alliance 


1 Alfred’s Preface to his Translation of the Regula Pastoralis of Gregor. I. 
according to the MS. Hatton. 20, in the Bodleian Library, printed in Parker’s and 
in Wise’s editions of Asser. 
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between Rome and England; for the chief seat of Christen- 
dom never failed to send forth vital power, as the heart 
impels blood into all parts of the body. 

The perilous effects of the ambition of Rome had frequently 
been felt in many continental countries. But she found 7 
more difficult to extend her power in that distant island, 
where but little progress had been made by the Romish canons 
in opposition to the national elements, where the language of 
the country was still maintained in the services of the Church ; 
where, since the first century after the conversion to Chris. 
tianity, the clerical body had been entirely composed’ of na- 
tives, and where the strict edicts relative to celibacy were by 
no means rigidly observed. No Pope of the ninth century 
professed that absolute power in England which had long 
been exercised by Rome in other countries. Even a John 
VIII. appears to have had neither the leisure nor the wish, 
owing to his ceaseless efforts in Western and Eastern Europe, 
to occupy himself in the affairs of Britain. It was a fortu- 
nate circumstance for the Church of England that the inti- 
mate connexion between herself and Rome was the most 
zealously observed on. her own side. Almost: all the princes ' 
of Britain in regular succession visited St. Peter’s, and their 
national seminary, the Saxon school, rose again from the 
flames, and formed a perpetual bond of union. 

It is much to be regretted that no Italian authorities are 
extant, which would give us more accurate information con- 
cerning the efficacy of that institution, and throw light on 
the subject of the relations between the two powers. There 
is no evidence in the present day to support the notion that 
the Saxon school was, in the reign of Alfred, a tool of the 
papistical pretension. The faithful zeal of his forefathers 
was no less active in Alfred, but he had no desire, when 
bowed down by the weight of his position, to lay aside for 
ever all earthly cares at the miracle-working graves of the 
saints, as Ina had done, nor did he give himself up to devo- 
tion, like his father Ethelwulf, neglecting all things besides. - 
Yet the Pope was regarded by him also as the successor of 
the first of the apostles; he reverenced the relics of the 
saints, and believed their legends to be true; therefore, in 
the age in which he lived, he could not fail to be considered 
as a faithful Catholic Christian. Moreover, the deep impres- 
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sions which in his earliest youth were made upon him 
in Rome were not extinguished, and as soon as he had 
established peace at home, he commenced a systematic 
intercourse with the head of Christendom. The following 
accounts are given on this subject. 

The Pope Martinus (882-884), soon after he ascended the 
papal throne, sent gifts to the Saxon king, amongst which 
was a piece of the holy cross; whereupon, in 883, Alfred 
despatched two of his nobles, Sighelm! and Athelstan, to 
make a return for these presents, by carrying his and his 
people’s offerings to the Church of Rome. These were per- 
haps the very ambassadors who bore to the Pope the urgent 
entreaty of their king, that out of love for him, the Saxon 
school might be freed from all tributes and taxes, and it is 
affirmed that the benevolent Prince of the Church readily 
acceded to this request. Ethelwulf enjoined its fulfilment on 
his successors; this duty his sons now conscientiously dis- 
charged. But a still more weighty commission was entrusted 
to these two men. Rome was not the remotest part of the 
globe to which Alfred’s labours in the cause of Christianity 
‘extended ; he carried them still further. At a time when the 
Pagans were in possession of London (it is uncertain whether 
in 880 or even later), Alfred made a vow, that after their 
defeat and expulsion, he would send an embassy with rich 
gifts to the Christians of the far east, to the Churches in 
India, which were called by the names of the apostles 
Thomas and Bartholomew. If this had not been related by 
the contemporary Saxon Year-books, there might be some 
reason to doubt the whole narration, and to pronounce it 
a fable. But as Charlemagne had sent proofs of his magni- 
ficence and renown to the Caliph of Bagdad, to places which 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 884 and 885; Asser, p. 484; Ethelwerd, iv. 516; Florence, i. 
99. The Chronicle is the most certain authority. It completely contradicts, 
with regard to Sighelm, the ‘ Suithelmus episcopus,” who, according to Florence, 
succeeded Asser at Sherborne in 883 (see Introduction, p. 5), and also the Bishop 
Sighelm, of Wilh. Malmesb. Gest. Pontif. Angl. ii. 248 (ed. Frankf. 1601.) The 
first name is not to be found in any of the genuine lists of the Bishops of Sher- 
borne; the second, in the fourth place after Asser, Monumenta Hist. Brit. p. 560, 
n.d. Sighelm was minister regis in the year 875, according to the documents in 
Cod. Dipl. n. 307. Both ambassadors were probably distinguished laymen. 

2 Chron. Sax. A. 833, and Henric. Huntingd. v. 740. 
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before had only existed in marvellous legends for the people 
of the west, so out of gratitude for his own deliverance, the 
most Christian king of his age desired to send messages of 
peace and friendly gifts to his brethren in the faith at the other 
extremity of the world. According to his own belief, and 
that of his contemporaries, the Apostle Thomas himself had 
once preached the gospel in India, and the Church established 
by him still existed, although environed and oppressed by 
heathens of all nations. An obscure account of the spread 
of their doctrines has been preserved from the earliest times 
by the western Christians!, and confirms our present know- 
ledge that the Mahometans, on their first arrival in the east, 
found there various Christian sects. But it is enough for us 
that Alfred’s messengers journeyed from Rome into that re- 
mote country; they returned, and, “ God be thanked,” says 
the Chronicle, “they had been graciously enabled to fulfil the 
vow.” They brought home perfumes and precious stones, as 
memorials of this wonderful journey, which were long pre- 
served in the churches*. This was the first intercourse that 
took place between England and Hindostan. In the year 
887, Athelhelm, Ealderman of Wilts, who has been before 
mentioned, carried to Rome the tributes and gifts of his 
sovereign and of the Saxon people’. In the following year, 
Beocca, also an ealderman, had a similar commission. He 
took charge of Ethelswitha, the widowed sister of Alfred, and 
last Queen of Mercia, who appears to have left her brother’s 
court in order to proceed to Rome, and end her life in some 
holy place there; but the fatigues of the lengthened pil- 
grimage were too much for the feeble woman, who had long 
been bowed down by sorrow; before she reached Rome she 
died, at Padua, in 888*. In the next year no formal embassy 
went to Italy ; only two couriers’ were despatched with letters 


1 There isan Anglo-Saxon Vita Sti Thomae, in prose, in MS. Cott. Calig. A, 
xiy., where, in the poem relating to him, the apostle is represented as being sent on 
a similar embassy with Andrew. 

2 Wilh. Malmesb. de Gest. Pontif. Angl. 1. c., and de Reg. Angl, lib. ii. § 122; 
Matth. Westm. p. 333. 

3 Chron. Sax. Asser, Florence. 

4 Chron. Sax. 888; Ethelwerd, iv. 517; Flor. i. 108. 

5 Twegen hleaperas. Chron. Sax. A. 889. 
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from Alfred. In 890, Bernhelm, an abbot!, was charged with 
the deliverance of the customary alms in the name of his king. 
It is evident from all the accounts which we possess, that this 
was done annually. No mention is made of a regular tithe; 
the tribute was voluntarily given, to obtain those advantages 
which the king and his subjects might derive from Rome. It 
is a remarkable and significant fact, that amongst the am- 
bassadors to the Pope, only one, the last, appears to have been 
invested with ecclesiastical dignity; the king usually entrusted 
valuable and important commissions solely to his most con- 
fidential officers. 

Two accounts may be mentioned here in reference to the in- 
tercourse with foreign countries, which was commenced or con- 
tinued by Alfred, in ecclesiastical and religious affairs. Owing 
to their brevity and imperfect condition, they unfortunately 
give us only a vague idea of that remote period; but even 
with these disadvantages they are invaluable, because they 
are confirmed by contemporary authorities. Asser? mentions 
that he read the letters and saw the presents which were 
sent to his king by Abel, the Patriarch of Jerusalem. It 
appears by no means improbable that Sighelm and Athelstan, 
when they went to India, or on their return from thence, 
also visited, by Alfred’s command, the land of promise and 
revelation ; that they were gladly received by the patriarch, 
and dismissed to the far western island with a letter and 
with gifts to their king. This account is of importance in 
the history of the Church at Jerusalem, so little known 
before the commencement of the Crusades, as one of the rare 
traces of any intercourse between the Christian land of the 
west and the cradle of its faith. 

The other notice relates to a neighbouring island, to Ire- 
land, which had so gloriously distinguished itself at the first 
promulgation of Christianity, but which was now more en- 
tirely excluded from its history than Jerusalem; for the 
Celtic Church, after the separation of a century, would not 
again succumb to the doctrines nor the increasingly powerful 


1 Beornhelm abbad. Chron. Sax. A. 890. 

2 P. 492: Nam etiam de Hierosolyma Abel patriarchae epistolas et dona illi 
directas vidimus et legimus. Simeon Dunelm. copies from him; de Gest. Reg, 
Angl. p. 684. 
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ascendency of Rome. At a time when Alfred, in unison with 
excellent fellow-labourers, was vigorously occupied in re- 
establishing his Church, and when his renown had traversed 
the sea, there suddenly appeared, in the year 891, on the 
coast of Cornwall, three Scotchmen, Dubslane, Macbeth, and 
Maclinmun. They had secretly left their country ;. the Chris- 
tian faith was grievously on the decline there, and Swifneh 
(Subin!), the best teacher that had ever appeared amongst 
the Scots, was dead ; from love to God they determined to go 
on a pilgrimage, they cared little whither. In a frail boat, 
patched together out of the hides of oxen, and provided with 
food for a week, they trusted themselves to a stormy sea, 
and did not land until the expiration of seven days. As soon 
as they left their miserable bark, they hastened to the King 
of the West Saxons, who undoubtedly received these Celtic 
sufferers with kindness, and when they laid before him their 
wish to continue their pilgrimage to Rome and to Jerusalem, 
he granted them his protection and assistance in their under- 
taking. Only one of them returned home; he perhaps was 
the bearer of Abel’s letter. 
The limited knowledge which we can gain from the few 
records of Alfred’s intercourse with Rome and the rest of 
Christendom, increases our desire of becoming acquainted 
_ with those means by which, in a short period, he so raised the 
Church of his country from its state of total decay, as to gain 
for her and for himself a noble position in Europe. But no 
connected account of his proceedings has reached us, and we 
must endeavour to gather the wished-for information from in- 
cidental details. The history of all the West Saxon dioceses 
during this period is very obscure, yet from subsequent 
events it seems probable that the sees remained substantially 
the same, and only towards the west, where the German in- 
fluence had still to advance, was there any progress made. 
The Saxon and Anglian bishoprics were all subordinate to the 
primacy of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But the guidance 
of the chief pastor had become weak and inefficient; for 
during the assaults of the heathen, neither shepherd nor 


1 Vide Annales Cambriae and Brut. y Tywysogion in Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 
836, 846. : 

3 ‘According to the Chron. Sax. A. 891, and Florent. Wig. i. 109. Ethelwerd iv. 
517, only mentions the pilgrimage to Rome and the promised land, and its results. 
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flock had thought of anything but saving their own im- 
mediate possessions ; and owing to this confusion, no council 
seems to have been held. The entire structure, weakened by 
age, threatened to fall beneath the storms which surrounded 
it, unless some skilful master-workman should appear, and 
repair it from its foundation. This then, as soon as he could 
attain peace and leisure, was Alfred’s most peculiar care. 
We have already learnt from himself where the great de- 
ficiency lay, which had caused such a lamentable state of 
things; and those men whom the king selected to be his 
fellow-workers, were obliged to prepare themselves in the 
most effectual manner for this remedial task. That he chose 
four native Mercians for his first counsellors and assistants, 
is a remarkable confirmation of his own assertion, that some 
sparks of improvement and cultivation still lingered north of 
the Thames. 

The zeal of Werfrith of Worcester in the government of 
his diocese has already been noticed; Alfred appears to have 
summoned him frequently into Wessex, to advance and 
discuss matters of general interest; two years before the 
king’s death, Werfrith took part in an assembly at Celchyth!, 
He survived his king, and died about the middle of the reign 
of Edward, leaving behind him worthy memorials of his active 
exertions. The second notable Mercian was Plegmund, 
whom Alfred made primate at the death of Archbishop 
Athelred, in 8902. A later account states, that when the 
Danes took possession of his country, he fled from them into 
a lonely island in Cheshire, and lived there as a hermit, oc- 
cupied in peaceful labours, until the King of Wessex made 
him the highest dignitary of his Church. This eminent man 
had even more intimate access to Alfred than Werfrith ; he 
straightway became his instructor in many matters*: that 
great undertaking, the advancement of the clergy and of the 
people to a higher degree of education, was doubtlessly 
placed under his superintendence. During Alfred’s life, he 
had few opportunities of appearing in his position as a Prince 
of the Church, but under Edward he again took his place as 
a worthy successor of the former Archbishops of Canterbury ; 

1 Cod. Diplom. n. 1074, ? Asser, p. 487. 


5 Gervasius Dorobern. Acta Pontif. Cant. Twysden X. Script. 1644. 
* Pleimundus magister Elfredi regis. Wilh. Malmesb. de Gest, Pont. Angl. i. 200. 
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in one day he consecrated seven bishops; and in 903 he 
made a solemn journey to Rome in his official capacity. His 
death occurred im the year 9231. 

Ethelstan and Werewulf, also natives of Mercia, obeyed a 
summons into Wessex, where they acted as priests and chap- 
lains in the immediate service of the king. There is no 
further information concerning them?. In Wessex itself 
Alfred found no individual fitted for his purpose, with the 
single exception of Denewulf, that child of nature, with whom, 
if tradition is to be believed, he became acquainted in so sin- 
gular a manner in the wilds of Somersetshire. It is, however, 
historically certain, that on the death of Dunbert, in 879, 
Denewulf became Bishop of Winchester, and that he too lent 
vigorous assistance to the general work, and governed in his 
diocese until the beginning of Edward’s reign’. The remain- 
ing bishops whose names are known, were Swithulf of Roches- 
ter, Ealheard of Dorchester, Wulfsig of Sherborne, Eahstan 
of London‘, and a Bishop Esne, whose see is not mentioned®. 

But the island did not possess sufficient internal resources to 
establish so great a work as that which Alfred had in contem- 
plation. He himself exclaimed sorrowfully, that learning 
must now be sought for out of the country ; and accordingly 
he sent messengers into Franconia, where, in the German 
and Romish provinces, many monasteries had become distin- 
guished for the diligent study carried on within them, under 
the direction of efficient men. Amongst them he hoped to 
obtain a teacher for his establishments. He was successful 
in finding one in the priest and monk Grimbald, who was a 
most excellent singer, particularly skilful in ecclesiastical 
discipline, and adorned with every good qualification’. In 
all probability, he was a brother in the Flemish convent 
of St. Omer, and having gained the permission of his supe- 
riors, especially of the Archbishop Fulco of Rheims, he 
readily agreed to go to Wessex. The account is much less 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 923. 2 Asser, p. 87. 

3 Florent. Wigorn, edited by Thorpe, i. 97. Cod. Diplom. n. 1085-1087. 

4 Chron, Sax. A. 897-898. , 

5 Aelfr. Testam. ap. Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 314. 

6 Venerabilem videlicet virum, cantatorem optimum et omni modo ecclesiasticis 
disciplinis et in divina scriptura eruditissimum et omnibus bonis moribus ornatum. 
Asser, a, a. O. 
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certain that Grimbald was already provost of that convent 
when Alfred made a pilgrimage to Rome with his father ; at 
that time he received his distinguished guests with much 
kindness, and by his merit made a lasting impression on the 
mind of the king’s son, whose old and favourite wish was at 
length gratified, when, at his entreaty, the abbot and the 
brothers of St. Omer permitted their provost to depart for 
England!. Alfred likewise obtained ‘a German monk, a man 
of acute intellect, J. ohn, the old Saxon, probably from the 
monastery of Corbei®. He and the Fleming were accom- 
panied by a number of :priests, to assist them in arranging 
new convents, and in imparting instruction. The similarity 
of name, and perhaps an expression of Asser’s, gave rise, at 
a former period, to the Saxon being confounded with the cele- 
brated John Erigena, the father of the Realists ; and this 
confusion has caused historians to mistake one for the other, 
or even to represent both of them as residing at the same 
time in Alfred’s court; but there is no sufficient evidence 
of the presence of the Irishman in England then ; his history 
is connected with the person and court of Charles the Bald, 
and of the Archbishop Hincmar’. Grimbald and John were 
Alfred’s mass priests, and in full activity at the completion 
of his translation of Gregory’s “ Pastoral Care,” as he men- 
tions them with high praise in the preface, composed after 
the year 890. 

At length Alfred obtained the services of that man whose 
narration, as far as possible, we have hitherto followed. The 
only account we have of Asser is given by himself, and as 
he describes his first meeting with Alfred very minutely, it 
may not be deemed undesirable to give his own words, in 
which many interesting. details of the king’s character are 
contained. “About this time” (he writes of the year 884) 


? Mabillon, Acta Sanct. Ord. Bened. Sec. IV. ii. 511; Wilh. Malmesb, lib. di. 
§ 122. It is difficult to believe in the authenticity of Archbishop Fuleo’s letter to 
Alfred, given in Wise’s Asser, p. 123-129, from a MS. in Winchester. The rest 
is to be found in a Cottonian manuscript extracted in the Monasticon Anglicanum, 
li. 435, new edition. 

? Asser, p. 487, 493; Mabillon, ii. 509, 

$ Asser calls his John “ acerrimi ingenii virum,” and thus Tngulph. p. 470, and 
Malmesb. ii. § 122, easily confound him with the Dialectician, The account 
of the attack is very similar in Asser and Malmesbury. 
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“T came into Saxony from the extreme limits of Western 
Britain, summoned by the king. After I had set out, I 
arrived, through many wide-intervening ways, in the country 
of the South Saxons, which is called in Saxon, Suthseaxe 
(Sussex), guided by some of that nation. There I first saw 
him in the royal vill called Dene!. After being kindly re- 
ceived by him, in the course of conversation, he urgently 
entreated me to devote myself to his service, to give myself 
wholly up to him, and for his love to relinquish all my pos- 
sessions on the other side of the Severn; he promised to 
compensate me richly, as he actually did. However, I answered 
that I could not immediately consent without consideration, 
whilst it did not seem to me right to forsake those holy 
places in which I had been brought up, educated, and conse- 
crated, for the sake of earthly honour and power, unless I 
were compelled to do so. Upon this hesaid: ‘If you cannot 
venture so far, at least grant me the half of your service: 
live six months with me, and the same time in Wales.’ But 
I replied that I could not directly promise even this without 
the approbation of my friends. But when I perceived how 
much he seemed to desire my service (although I could not 
tell why), I agreed to return to him at the end of six months, 
if I continued well, with such an answer as should be ad- 
vantageous to me and mine, and agreeable to him. He de- 
clared that he was satisfied with this, and when I had given 
my word to be with him again at the appointed time, we left 
him on the fourth day and rode homewards. But soon after 
we had parted from him, a dreadful fever attacked me at 
Winchester, where, for more than a year, I hovered day and 
night between life and death. I could not, therefore, go to 
him as I had promised at the time fixed, and he sent mes- 
sengers to hasten my journey and inquire the reasons for my 
delay. As I was unable to go, I sent another messenger to 
inform him of the cause, and to assure him that as soon as I 
recovered I would fulfil my promise. When the sickness 
left me, all my friends agreed to my promise for the sake of 
benefiting our sanctuary and all its inmates, and I devoted 
myself to the king’s service, stipulating that I should tarry 
with him six months in every year, either six consecutively, 
or alternately three in Wales and three in Saxony, so that 


1 There is a West and an East Dean near Chichester. 
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this condition was in this respect also serviceable to the 
Cathedral of St. David!.” 

According to this, Asser was by birth a Welshman, and 
had been brought up and ordained a monk in the monastery of 
St. David, which at that time suffered much from the violence 
of King Hemeid, who once drove out all the inmates of the 
convent, with the Archbishop Novis, a relation of Asser, and 
Asser himself. Thus, when Asser was allowed to have 
friendly intercourse with the mighty Saxon king, he could 
not do otherwise than turn it to the profit of his monastery 
and his native land. He continues: “ When I returned to 
him at the royal vill called Leonaford, I was honourably 
received by him, and remained with him six months from that 
time at his court,” busily occupied in various matters, and 
munificently rewarded, as will be seen hereafter. 

These were the same men whom, in the years immediately 
succeeding the deliverance of the country, Alfred placed in 
supreme authority over all affairs relating to churches and 
schools: they appear to have acted in the most beautiful 
mutual harmony. The archbishop and the two bishops, it 
may be presumed, took charge of the Church in their own 
dioceses ; to the foreigners their proper duties were assigned. 
Scarcely one convent in Wessex could have survived the 
years of war; the regulations had in every place become lax, 
either on account of the attacks of the Danes, or because 
the people could not resolve to exchange the abundance of 
worldly riches for a needy conventual life. Besides, it ap- 
pears that in earlier times the Saxons were much less favour- 
ably disposed towards monastic establishments than their 
English neighbours?, for before the reign of Alfred very 
little notice is to be found of any ecclésiastical foundation of 
the kind. But the earnest, indefatigable king had long 
known that all instruction and improvement in knowledge 

1 Asser, p. 487-488, The latter sentence is merely guessed at, the original is 
perfectly unintelligible: “‘ Et illa (conditione ?) adjuvaretur per rudimenta Sancta 
Degni, in omni causa, tamen pro viribus.” The name of the church is also muti- 
lated. But the account is entirely characteristic of Asser,’ Who, to carry on a 
fraud in his name, would take the trouble to add to ad regionem dextralium 
Saxonum,” ‘quae Saxonice Suthseaxum appellatur?” No one but Asser, the 
Monk of St. David, wrote thus. 

* Quia per multa retroacta annorum curricula monasticae vitae desiderium ab 
ila tota gente, nec non et a multis aliis gentibus funditis desierat, Asser, p. 498, 
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were cherished in them. He promoted with the greatest 
zeal the restoration of old monasteries, and the erection of 
new ones. The superintendence of them was undertaken 
by learned monks from abroad, and_those priests and friars 
whom they directed, formed the body of those congregations 
in which the children of the land were to be brought up. 
The establishments prospered, and were followed by schools, 
in which instruction was given in reading and writing, in the 
mother tongue and in Latin, and above all, in the books and 
doctrines of the Christian religion. 

The following accounts relate to these foundations of the 
king, and the men by whom their offices were held. At 
Winchester, latterly the chief city of the Anglo-Saxon king- 
dom, the new monastery (Newminster, Hyde Abbey) was 
founded, and Grimbald was appointed abbot of the samet, 
Alfred could not complete this establishment in his lifetime, 
having planned it on a much larger scale than any other. 
His son finished it, in memory of his father, by whom it had 
been commenced, and in the former part of the following 
century it attained great importance. From gratitude to- 
wards God, and in remembrance of his deliverance from great 
danger, Alfred caused a convent for monks to be built upon 
Athelney, where he had once been obliged to make a strong- 
hold, with a few faithful adherents, although there were many 
difficulties arising from the thickets and marshes, which ren- 
dered the island almost inaccessible. John, the old Saxon, 
was placed there as abbot, with a small number of Frankish 
monks, who resolved to dwell together in the desert, devoted 
to the service of God and the instruction of themselves and 
others’. 

Even amongst the children who went thither to be taught 
and educated for priests and monks, there were a great 
many foreigners; Asser himself had seen a youth of hea- 
then, perhaps of Danish birth, who afterwards adopted the 
monastic habit?, The universal dislike of the Saxons for 


1 Wilh. Malmesb. lib. ii. § 122; Ingulph. p. 870; Monastic. Anglie. ii. 437, ff. 

2 Wilh. Malmesb. Gest. Pontif. Angl. ii. 255, says of the monks in Athelney, in 
the twelfth century: “ Sunt pauci numero et pauperes, sed qui egestatem suam 
quietis et solitudinis amore vel magni pendant vel consolentur.” 

3 Unum paganicae gentis, Juvenem admodum yidimus, non ultimum scilicet 
eorum, p. 490. 
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monachism, but more particularly the seclusion of Athelney, 
prevented this place from ever attaining great prosperity. 
Perhaps, too, the wicked attack which was made upon the 
life of John the Abbot, which Asser has so copiously detailed 
from the account of an eye-witness!, might have been another 
cause of its unpopularity. A certain number of the Frankish 
monks had conspired against their superior ; two of them, 
armed, crept after him into the church, when he retired there 
at night to pray alone, insidiously intending to murder him. 
But he heard the sound made by the first movement of the 
murderers, and not being ignorant of the use of arms, the 
powerful Saxon defended himself until the brothers came to 
his assistance. Although severely wounded, he escaped with 
his life, and the villains were afterwards justly punished. So 
scandalous an event was sufficient to damage the good cause 
seriously, and indeed it gave a severe check to the esta- 
blishment of foreign priests in English cloisters. 

Nevertheless Asser, the scholar of St. Davyid’s, was called 
upon to exert himself in the organization of monasteries and 
their schools. We will return to his own words on this 
topic: at the expiration of the eight months, he says, 
“After I had frequently asked his (the king’s) permission 
to depart, which permission, however, I could not obtain, 
and had at length resolved to demand it, he sent for me on 
Christmas eve®, and delivered to me two letters, which con- 
tained lists of the possessions of two monasteries, called in 
Saxon Amgresbyri® and Banwille. These two convents he 
gave to me from that day, with all appertaining to them, and 
with them a costly silk pallium and a man’s load of incense, 
with words to this effect: he did not give me so little 
now because he was unwilling to give me still more at a 
future time. And on a later occasion, and quite unex- 
‘pectedly, he conferred upon me Exeter, with all the parishes 
belonging to it in Wessex and Cornwall. And then T re. 
ceived permission to make a journey to these convents, which 
were richly endowed with valuable estates, and from thence, 
homeward*,”” 

We cannot venture to judge from this that Asser was 

1 Ut audivimus de eo a quibusdam referentibus. 2 Probably, in 886. 


3 Called in one MS. Cungresbury, a place near Banwell, in Somerset. 
4 Asser, p. 488, 489. 
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so munificently rewarded merely on account of his learned 


services as the king’s teacher, he also took an important 
part in the practical exercise of his teachings, and from hig 
promotion to the office of abbot, and even bishop, he was 


_ Linked for ever to Alfred and his country. 


Itis certain that he became a bishop, but the time when this 


took place, as well as the diocese in which he was established, 
is less clear. It is mentioned by our authorities in the fol- 
lowing manner: The king’s own expression, in his Preface 


to the “ Pastoral Care,’’ is indisputable: he there alludes to 
his Bishop Asser!, with whose assistance he completed the 


translation of the book. Besides, a number of documents 
from the year 901 to 909 were signed by Bishop Asser, 
_ giving no clue, unfortunately, to his diocese*; at last, in the 


collected manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Year-books, we 
find that Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, died in the year 910. 
According to this, the old West Saxon bishopric was con- 
ferred upon him by his king; but elsewhere, until the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, we meet with Bishop Wulfsige 
of Sherborne, who, as well as Asser, might have been included 
amongst the unmentioned bishops in Alfred’s will. Nothing 
remains then but to take it for granted, that after the death 
of Alfred, in the first year of Edward I., Asser succeeded to 
the diocese, and thereupon took up his final residence in 
Wessex. His own account by no means contradicts this, in 
which he asserts that Alfred gave him Exeter, with a paro- 
chial district (he expressly says, not diocese) in* Cornwall 
and Wessex. He here presided over districts for which, as a 
Briton, he was peculiarly adapted, and over those Saxon 
parishes which, only lately arranged, passed over with their 
bishop to Sherborne, after the death of Wulfsige*. The 
certainty that Exeter was first raised to a bishopric under 
Edward the Confessor, cannot be affected by this view of the 
matter ; the loose political connexion of the state with the 


1 #t Assere minum biscepe. 

2 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. No. 835, 337, 1076, 1077, 1082, 1085, 1087. 

3 Dam (bisceope) xt Scireburnam; inthe Latin text, et Assero de Shireburn. 

41 entirely agree here with the reasons given by Lingard, History and 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ii. 420, 428, ed. ii, for differing with 
Wright, Biogr. Brit. Lit. p. 405, ff. 
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Celtic subjects by no means admitted of unity in Church 
government, although the endeavour to restore such union 
had not ceased. Thus it is quite clear, that in addition to 
his labours in the court, Asser took an active part in the 
management of churches and monasteries. But there is still 
something to be added to the history of the latter. Unques- 
tionably, women feel much more inclination than men to re- 
nounce the world, and take upon them monastic vows. . For 
along period nunneries had already existed in Wessex, like 
that at Wareham, on the south coast. Two new ones were 
now established, which were in existence until their final 
abolishment, at the time of the Reformation. At Shaftesbury, 
in Dorset, “ at the south gate,’ Alfred founded a house for 
nuns, perhaps in the year 887 ; and having endowed it, as well 
as the convent at Winchester, with rich benefices, he placed 
his second daughter Ethelgiva in it as abbess, and many noble 
ladies entered with her. The king’s daughter, whose health 
was infirm (she was probably deformed or lame), had chosen 
this mode of life in a believing spirit, and was consecrated to 
the Church in her early youth!: and Alfred’s wife, Elswitha, 
for her soul’s salvation, dedicated a nunnery to the Virgin 
Mary at Winchester, where she might retreat after the death 
of her husband, and end her days®. Ethelred and Ethelfleda 
manifested equal zeal in Mercia; they founded the monas- 
tery of St. Peter at Gloucester, endowed it with costly gifts, 
and placed there the relics of the holy King Oswald. 

After having thus collected the historical facts, a glance 
must be given to the high moral purpose which our Alfred 
kept constantly in view in all those appointments and regu- 
lations, and which we have placed above all others in treating 
this subject. His clergy were once more raised from their 
degraded condition, and by means of instruction and know- 
ledge a new and better life was infused into the Church. But 


1 Besides, Asser, p. 485, 495, the document of the establishment, Registrum 
de Shaftesbury. Kemble, n. 310, where it is said: ‘And mine dochte Angelyne 
for panne hie was on broken ihadod;” this is signed by Apered Arcebisceop as 
witness. Florence and Simeon mention the foundation in the year 887; y. 
Monast. Anglic. ii. 471, ff. 

2 Monast. Anglic. ii. 451, from the remaining annals of the establishment. 

3 Wilh. Malmesb. de Gest. Pontif. iv. 283. ; 
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he likewise desired that the rest of the people might have a 
share in instruction, that his whole kingdom might advance 
in civilisation and morality. That was the extensive sphere 
of action to which he appointed men like Asser and Plegmund. 
With such an object he did not scruple to introduce these 
foreigners. In the churches and convent schools their labours 
commenced, sometimes under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances ; but their results became evident in the next ten 
years, when under Alfred’s immediate successor the West 
Saxon clergy took a much higher position in education than 
they had ever done before. 

But in the present day nothing increases our pleasure more 
than when we read that Alfred acted with the same noble 
spirit, and in conjunction with his coadjutors, for the mental 
advantage of the laity. The king’s own words, in his cele- | 
brated preface, most clearly confirm this. His wish is, “ that 
all the freeborn youth of his people, who possess the means, 
may persevere in learning, so long as they have no other affairs 
to prosecute, until they can perfectly read the English Scrip- 
tures, and such as desire to devote themselves to the service 
of the Church may be taught Latin'.” Golden words, such 
as have been seldom uttered, by a great man of the middle 
ages; and only in much later days, with equal force by the 
Reformers of the Church. As the most beautiful fulfilment 
and realisation of this wish, Asser relates in what manner the 
king commenced the work in his own family. He gave his 
children that complete education, the want of which he 
so painfully felt in his own case. His youngest son Hthel- 
werd, who in particular showed great talent for intellectual 
pursuits, was entrusted to the care of experienced teachers, 
with almost all the children of the nobility, and many who 
were not noble. The sons of the members of the royal house- 
hold, whom he loved no less than his own, he caused to be 
taught with great care, and was himself very frequently pre- 
sent during their instruction. In this school? they eagerly 


1 Det eall sio gioenS Se nf is on angeleynne friora monna Sara Se Sa speda 
hebben, Sat hie deem befeolan megen sien to liornunga oSfeste, Sa hwile Se 
hie to nanre oSerre note ne mxgen 08 Sone first Se hie wel cunnen englise gewrit 
argedan. leere mon siddan furSur 6n leden geSiode Sa Se mon furSor leran wille. 
and to hieran hade dén wille. MS. Hatton. 20. 

2 Asser, p. 485: Cum ommibus pene totivs regionis nobilibus infantibus, et 
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learnt to read, and even to write Latin and Saxon; so that 
before they were old enough to take part in hunting and other 
manly exercises, such as are suitable and honourable for noble- 
men, they were fully instructed in the liberal arts. Edward, 
his eldest son, and Ethelswitha, his daughter, always remained 
at court, under the charge of their attendants and nurses, and 
were highly esteemed by every one, natives and foreigners, 
on account of their affability and gentleness, and subjection to 
their father, “in which,” Asser writes, “they continue to this 
day. Besides their other employments, they also pursue in 
their leisure hours the study of the liberal sciences; they 
have learned the Psalms, Saxon books, especially Saxon 
poems, and they read very frequently.” 

A regular establishment was also formed in Alfred’s court, 
where, in the constant occupation of teaching and learning, 
great blessings accrued to his family and subjects. Eyen 
those who were destined to rule in future, and who, in ac- 
cordance with the customs of the age, were more disposed te 
cultivate their bodily than their mental powers, participated 
to a certain extent m the instruction, and became in parti- 
cular well acquainted with the poetry of their native land. 
With touching envy the untaught old looked upon the more 
fortunate young ; and those judges and officers who had been 
so severely censured by the king for their ignorance, and who 
found learning to read too difficult a task, caused their sons 
and relations, or their freedmen or servants, who had been 
taught at school, to read night and day from books, and to re- 
cite their contents; whilst they themselves lamented heartily 
their own neglected childhood, and extolled the superior ad- 
vantages of the youth of the present times!. 

What pure happiness must have been felt by the great 
king, when he witnessed such progress amongst his own chil- 
dren, and the larger portion of his youthful subjects! How 
vast was the improvement now in the country south of the 
Thames, compared with its state in the comfortless period 
when he began to reign! 


etiam multis ignobilibus, sub diligenti magistrorum cura traditus est, in qua schola, 
ete.; p. 486: et literis imbuere solus die noctuque inter caetera non desinebat. 

‘ Suspirantes nimium intima mente dolebant, eo quod in juventute sua talibus 
studiis non studuerint, felices arbitrantes hujus temporis juvenes, ete, Asser, p. 
497 (in conclusion). 
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SUPPLEMENT TO SECTION V. 


The idea of attributing the establishment of a university 
to Alfred, of whom so many incorrect assertions have been 
made, could only have originated with persons totally unac- 
customed to critical reflection, and living at a much later 
date, and in an age of mere pretension to learning. A visit 
which Queen Elizabeth paid to the University of Cambridge, 
in the year 1564, gave occasion to an inventive orator to 
boast of the superior antiquity of this institution to that of 
Oxford, in a clever Latin oration. Upon this there ensued, 
between the two seats of scholastic wisdom in England, a 
dispute which was carried on through many decennia with 
the greatest obstinacy. The most absurd arguments were 
used on both sides, in order to establish the dates of their 
respective establishments, and to bring them as near as pos- 
sible to the arrival of the Saxons, the development of 
Christianity amongs$ the Britons, and even to the Deluge. 
An edition of Asser, which was compiled in 1603, from a pre- 
pared manuscript in the possession of the celebrated historian 
Camden, aimed to destroy the proofs brought forward by the 
learned men of Cambridge. In this book is to be found a 
detailed account of the serious discord which arose in 886 
at Oxford, between Grimbald and the old scholars whom he 
had found there on his arrival, and who refused to conform 
to his new foreign regulations. This strife had lasted for 
three years, when Alfred himself went to Oxford to appease 
it. The adversaries of Grimbald had represented to him, 
and endeavoured to prove from ancient annals, that although 
their institution had certainly lost somewhat of its importance 
owing to the oppressions of later days, it had flourished for 
centuries by means of its acts and institutes ; and that Gildas, 
Melkinus, Nennius, Kentigern, and others, had there studied 
pious literature, and that even Saint Germanus had remained 
there for halfa year. Alfred succeeded in pacifying the quarrel, 
and Grimbald indignantly returned to his monastery at Win- 
chester!. So far this genuine Oxford invention, in which we 
perceive not only the endeavour to nullify the assertion of its 


1 The well-known paragraph in Asser, p. 489, 490. Turner, History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, book y. chap. vi. n. 42. 
M 
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opponents, but also that spirit so characteristic of the place in 
all ages, the propensity to decry everything foreign. 

. But Archbishop Parker, the well-known scholar and..be- 
nefactor of Cambridge, had already, in 1574, caused the 
first edition of Asser to be printed, in which this suspicious 
narration was not to be found. No other manuscript of the 
Biography, not even the oldest, which was then’still uninjured, 
contained a trace of it. Whether Camden allowed himself 
to be misled by so manifest. an invention, is doubtful. No- 
thing but an infatuated desire of supporting ridiculous asser- 
tions could have so far carried away the Oxford scholars, as 
to make them perpetuate such a fallacy. 

Having once accepted fabulous evidence, it was an easy 
step to bring to the assistance of their theory confirmations 
from sources familiar to the people, namely, the Legends of 
the Saints. Not only was Grimbald asserted to have been 
professor at Oxford, in the days of Alfred, but St. Neot, that 
pretended kinsman and pious admonisker of. the afilicted 
king, was likewise made to contribute in an especial manner, 

by his counsels, to the foundation of schools in Oxford!, 

' JT have purposely hesitated about bringing so purely my- 
thical a personage into the narration of Alfred’s life, but on 
some accounts he deserves to be briefly noticed. 

There are several Biographies of St. Neot, some in Latin, 
one (MS. Cotton. Vespasian D. xiv.) in very good Saxon. 
The original manuscript must have belonged to the tenth 
century, when <Alfred’s deeds and experiences, which are 
there mentioned, had already been formed into traditions by 
the islanders. The saint is of course the principal person, 
but as the great king, who had been dead for more than the 
age of man, was his contemporary and relation, he was also 
drawn into the circle of tradition. ; 

The saint is called “ Neotus, qui erat cognatus suus,”’ in a 
suspicious article in the false Annals of Asser, omitted in the 
Vita. Several manuscripts of legends do not hesitate to call 
him a son of Ethelwulf, and consequently Alfred’s brother. 

I do not wish to deny that Alfred in his earlier years may 
have been connected with this saint, who lived in the south- 
west of England, and unquestionably: flourished about the 


1 J. Brompton, Chronicon ap. Twysden, X. Scriptt. p. 814. 
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middle of the‘ninth century, and that he may have taken advice. . 
from him, and generally held him in high estimation!. It is 
also probable that St. Neot, the day of whose death is noticed 
in the calendar on the 31st July, was already dead in the year 
877, when, according to the legend, he appeared to the king 
ma dream at Athelney. In all the authorities adduced, the 
assertion, that the closest blood-relationship existed between 
the two, rests on a very slight foundation, and it can scarcely 
be credited that, in modern times, a man who has gained for 
himself much merit as an English historian, can go even 
further than the monks of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
in identifying this saint with Alfred’s half-brother, Athelstan, 
King of Kent, of whom nothing is known after the year 851. 

John Whitaker, in his book, which appeared in 18092, 
zealously endeavours to support this opinion. According to. 
him, the King of Kent, after bravely fighting against the 
Danes, and being unable to save his country, renounced the 
glories and sufferings of the world, became a monk, and in. 
this character diligently studied the Scriptures in solitude, 
and occupied himself zealously with pious devotions. 

A conjecture like this, which selects the highest and best 
individuals, and blends them one with another at its own dis- 
eretion, cannot be of much value, and it was very easy to 
refute such arbitrary decisions by a somewhat more profound 
comparison of the Legend of St. Neot with general history?®. 
Nevertheless, we find in the notorious “Tracts for the 
Times,” by means of which the later movements from Oxford 
to Rome have been facilitated, a popular Life of St. Neot, 
composed by a very skilful hand, in which a romantic account 
is given of the transformation of King Athelstan into a saint, 
on the battle-field upon the sea-shore, amongst the corpses of 
the slaughtered Danes. It is sad that tales of such late 


1Ingulph, p. 870, says: Rex Alfredus sanctorum pedibus acclivis et subditus 
S. Neotum in summa veneratione habebat. 

2 The Life of St. Neot, p. 69-87. 

3 This was first done by Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, book v. chap. v., 
and in a book by Gorham, the History and Antiquities of Eynesbury and St. 
Neot’s, in Huntingdonshire, ii. 1820-1824, which treats circumstantially of the 
saint, and the later reverence paid to him, and in which also the Saxon Vita is 
printed. Amongst other things, Gorham refers to the absurd assertions of the 
Oxford professor, 1. 41-43. 
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origin should be diffused intentionally amongst the people, 
with a view to their religious instruction. 

Those early ages were prolific in romantic fictions, founded 
in some degree on fact. By way of contrast to the foregoing, 
I will here add an anecdote connected with Alfred, for which 
I could find no other place in the book. 

John of Tynemouth, a collector of anecdotes in the four- 
teenth century, who likewise wrote a Life of St. Neot, relates 
the following poetical incident! : 

One day, when Alfred was hunting in the forest, he heard 
the ery of an infant, which appeared to come from a tree. 
He despatched his huntsmen to seek for the voice. They 
climbed the tree, and-found on the top, in an eagle’s nest, a 
wondrously beautiful child, clothed in purple, and. with 
golden bracelets on its arms. The king commanded that it 
should be cared for, baptised, and well educated. In remem- 
brance of the singular discovery, he caused it to be named 
Nestingus*. It was added, that the great-granddaughter of 
this foundling was one of the ladies of whom King Edgar 
was passionately enamoured. 


VI. 


ALFRED AS AN AUTHOR, AND THE INSTRUCTOR OF HIS PEOPLE 
IN ALL KINDS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


/ In the foregoing pages we have endeavoured to depict the 
‘ noble zeal which animated the king in his efforts to advance 
_ the political and social well-being of his people. He did not 
\ strive to repair the ruins around him by general measures 
only, but also by directing his attention to many individual 
details of reform and improvement, and thus, aided by the 
/ most unwearied energy, he attained success. "When we con- 
», sider this, an involuntary wish arises to penetrate into the 
\inmost workings of the spirit of that monarch who was ac- 
‘tuated by such pure moral ideas in an age so proportionably 
rude, and who sought to make those ideas the motive powers 


1 Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, i. 256, ed. i. from the Historia Aurea of John 
Tinemuth. MS. in Bibl. Bodl, lib. 21. cap. 117. : 

? J. Grimm, in his History of the German Language, gives many otlfer equally 
interesting passages, from which numerous charming tales have originated. 
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of all his actions. It seemed desirable on many grounds to 
give precedence to the foregoing inquiry into the operation 
of Alfred’s strenuous efforts to re-establish Church and State, 
especially as by so doing the thread of chronology is not 
broken, and we can begin to consider the mental culture of 
the king, at a period when he found leisure time to advance 
it, not only by receiving but by imparting knowledge. It) 
appears from numerous authorities that Alfred did not give \ 
himself up to literary pursuits until he provided for the ; 
public weal in the fullest manner, and his industry as an 
author was displayed in the second half of that interval’ 
during which the struggle with the national foe was at rest. _ 

In considering his eager thirst for knowledge and his per- 
severing efforts in its attainment, we must bear in mind the 
circumstances already related, from which these mainly pro- 
ceeded: they were the love for the national poetry which 
as an infant he imbibed at his mother’s breast, and his jour- 
neys to Rome, undertaken indeed in his earliest youth, but 
the impressions of which were never effaced in his manhood ; 
a dim remembrance of the heroes and glories of the ancient 
world always lived in his mind, and did not fail to give a bene- 
ficial colouring to his strong national feelings. It seems as 
if there already existed in Alfred that blending of the two 
elements, which in after times, when in an advanced state of 
intelligence an acquaintance with the works of antiquity 
was again cultivated, raised many a great man to high re- 
nown. 

His decided taste for the history of foreign nations and of 
the condition of distant countries, as well as his desire of 
becoming acquainted with them by observation, are at least 
rare developments of the Germanic nature in those days, and 
can only in some measure be accounted for by his having 
attained a knowledge of that place where, amidst the rubbish 
of many centuries, some sparks of the ancient glory still glim- 
mered. The old times had long disappeared ; classic purity 
in literature and art, previously on the decline, had already 
succumbed before the invasion of wild, uncultured strength ; 
yet still there remained enough of it in the ruins of the 
temples and palaces of eternal Rome, and in passages from | 
former authors in the true Church, to filla spiritually minded 
prince of German descent with reverential astonishment, and 
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breathe into his soul a longing to peruse for himself the 
relics of greatness in the writings of the ancients, and to 
enable his subjects to become acquainted with them. Alfred 
‘resolved to devote himself to this work, which belonged of 
right to the Romish Church, but which she either uncon- 
sciously or designedly neglected. 
~~ On the other hand, his innate love for the old poetry of his 
‘nation manifested itself throughout the whole of his life. 
» He was a German, and the influence of his descent was far 
stronger than that which ancient Rome exercised over him. 
Those powerful German songs which the boy had received.as 
a lasting gift from his beloved mother, often rang in his ears 
_ during the vicissitudes of his chequered career. The youth 
passionately following the chase, rejoiced in the gigantic 
images of his traditionary ancestors, of whom poets sung in 
all lands from the Danube to the Rhine, from the Appen- 
nines to his own island; the king, in the most troubled hours 
of his sovereignty, strengthened and confirmed his anxious 
heart by the examples of patient endurance which this 
poetry revealed to him; and the father caused his own and 
his people’s children to learn betimes those poetical treasures 
with which he constantly consoled himself. We are assured 
of this by repeated accounts in his Biography!. What 
‘traditions at that time were familiar to him and to his people 
can be gathered even at this day, without much difficulty, 
from the fragments of Anglo-Saxon poetry which remain to 
us ; they belonged, without doubt, to the great epic eyele 
which was the common property of all the Germanic races. 
This is shown by the poems of Beowulf, the God-descended 
hero, who fought with monsters of all kinds, but lived in 
harmony with all heroic natures, as appears in the Niebe- 
lungen and in the songs of the Edda. It is also shown in 
the poems of the wandering minstrels, who, at the courts of 
Hermanric the Goth, Audoin the Lombard, and in short, 
wherever the German tongue was spoken, sung to their 
audience the deeds of their heroic ancestors, and received 
therefore golden gifts’. In the small fragment entitled “The 
Battle at Finnesbury” appears Hengist, the Mythic Warrior ; 
and judging from the received tables of descent of the West 


\ Asser, p. 473, 485, 497. W. Grimm, Deutsche Heldensage, p. 13-20. 
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Saxons and their kindred neighbours, it seems most probable 
that. the vague accounts of the acts and deeds of celebrated 
men which we possess, once resounded from the lips of 
the wandering Scalds, and even in Alfred’s day were living 
only in song. The origin of Christian Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
on the contrary, is chiefly to be ascribed to the impulse and 
direction which Alfred and his age gave to the nation, and it 
only began to flourish after the death of that great monarch. 
In order to satisfy the desire of knowledge which had 
‘animated him from his earliest youth, the man was obliged 
to exercise childlike humility, and take the position of a 
scholar at an advanced age. We know that his thirst for 
learning was not appeased in his youthful days, and he found 
no leisure in time of war. But his powerful mind never 
relinquished the hope of winning back the lost opportunity, 
and at the period of which we now speak, his long-cherished 
resolve was crowned with success. Before he became ac- 
quainted with Asser, he had already endeavoured to benefit 
by the wisdom and learning of his bishops; he caused one 
_of them to read to him at every leisure moment, so that: one 
must have always been within call, and in this manner hee 
mastered many books before he was able to yead them for 
himself!, He may already in his youth havé learnt to read 
his mother tongue, but he was grown to manhood before he 
acquired the knowledge of Latin, and with regard to writing, 
did not much outstrip Charlemagne, who, with his hand, so 
accustomed to the sword, made but small progress in that 
art. Asa skilful master had never presided over Alfred’s 
education, the self-instruction to which he was obliged to 
have recourse must have been exceedingly tiresome, and no- 
thing could have been more difficult to him than the acquisi- 
tion of the mechanical art of writing. It is also uncertain 
when he first mastered it, and whether that prayer-book 
which he always carried in his bosom, and out of which the 
king, in the days when all seemed lost, derived consolation, 
was copied by his own hand. But the taste for collecting, 
compiling, and preserving, seemed to have been born with 
him; and if he himself was not able to do it, he employed 
some one else who could, to transcribe first the services of the 


1 Asser, p. 487. 
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hours, also some psalms and many prayers!. “When in later 
times he selected the faithful Asser as his teacher, all the 
leaves of the book were already filled. The narration is as 
follows : 

Asser, after his recovery as we have already mentioned, 
began his labours with the king at Leonaford, probably in 
the year 885. He remained at court for eight months, and 
this long period must have been invaluable to his pupil so 
desirous of knowledge ; for from the first rudiments of educa- 
tion with which he may have been but imperfectly acquainted, 
he advanced to the study of works which were considered as 
very learned in that age. He was desirous of mastering all the 
literary resources which were at his command. His biogra- 
pher relates, that during this residence at Leonaford, he read 
to the king all the books that he desired, and that could be 
procured”; for the habit had become a second nature to him, 
amidst all his bodily and mental sufferings, either himself to 
read books, or to listen whilst others read them. But the 
presence of so congenial a companion gave rise to a mutual 
interchange of ideas, and the active-minded king knew how 
to draw no small advantage from this intellectual conversa- 
tion. “As we were both one day sitting in the royal 
chamber,” says Asser, “and were conversing as was our 
wont, ib chanced that I recited to him a passage out of a 
certain book. After he had listened with fixed attention, 
and expressed great delight, he showed me the little book 
which he always carefully carried about with him, and in 
which the daily lessons, psalms, and prayers, were written, and 
begged me to transcribe that passage into his book.” Asser, 
secretly thanking Heaven for the love of wisdom that was so 
active in the king’s heart, joyfully assented; he was already 
prepared to begin his writing, when every corner of the book 

“was found to be occupied, for Alfred” had written many 
things of all kinds therein‘. Asser hesitated, the king be- 
came urgent ; Asser then inquired, “ Will it please you that 

® 


1 Asser, p. 474: “ Celebrationes horarum, ac deinde psalmos quosdam et ora- 
tiones multas.” 


? Asser, p. 488; ‘ Recitayi illi libros quoscunque ille vellet et quos ad manum 
baberemus.” 

® Asser, p. 491. 

4 Erat enim omnino multis ex causis refertus. 
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I transcribe this passage on a detached leaf? We cannot. 


tell whether we shall not meet with more similar passages 
which you may like; if this should happen, we shall be glad 
to have already made'a separate collection of them.” “That 
is a good thought,’ he answered. Asser directly arranged a 
fresh sheet, and wrote the passage in the beginning. He 
had rightly guessed what the king would do, for on the same 
day he caused him to enter three more quotations. This 
book also was soon filled with those quotations from their 
daily conversations, which the king wished to impress firmly 
on his memory. The activity of Alfred equalled that of the 
bee, which flies from flower to flower, occupied in bearing 
their sweet products to its well-stored cells. 


It is evident that Alfred’s industry was chiefly limited to 


compiling, and his learning was of the same character. He 
gained information himself, and laid up at the same time a 
store of knowledge for himself and for his people. It is 


only on this theory that we can explain the assertion whieh 


is made by his biographers, and which has no other authority, 
that on the same day when the above quotation was made 
(it was apparently on St. Martin’s-day, November 11th'), the 
king began to study and translate into Saxon, with the desire 
of being able to instruct others. This short account gives a 
lively picture of the origin, progress, and aim of his studies. 
Tt does not indeed tell us how quickly the king learnt Latin, 
but that he did master it his works which we possess abund- 
antly testify. 


From a scholar he soon became an author, and this sphere — 
of activity was commenced by the common-place book which 
Asser had begun, and which had been destined by Alfred for | 


his own private use, that he might learn the passages cons 
tained in it, and thus profitably employ his time. The 
writings of the masters which he thus perused furnished rich’ 


material for annotation, so that in a short time the book grew 
to the size of a. Psalter; and because he always wished to 
have it at hand day and night, he named it his “ Manual?.” 


1 Asser, p. 492: ‘ In venerabili Martini solemnitate.” This occurrence is re- 
lated indeed in the year 887, shortly after the last annalistic portion of the work, 
and at the beginning of the last and longest episode. According to p. 488, Asser 
came to Leonaford in the year 885, and directly began his instruction. 

2 Asser, p. 492: Quem Enchiridion suum, id est manualem librum nominar 
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Among the manuscript treasures of Saxon England it is 
unfortunately useless to seek for a single entire copy of this 
book, which, up to the middle of the twelfth century, must 
have been quite commonly known. But from the fragments 
of it that have descended to us through William the Monk 
of Malmesbury, it must have comprised, besides a collection 
‘from the Latin authors, many notes in the king’s own hand, 
relating to the early history of his people, and probably, too, 
of his own family. Only very few of these invaluable relics 
remain, and how many important observations may have been 
lost with this private book!! From the historical notices: it 
contained, we may style it Alfred’s only original work; but 
although all the rest of his with which we are acquainted 
consist of translations, they are executed with such peculiar 
freedom as almost to merit the title of original. 

Among the translations from the ancients, the principal 
one is the celebrated “ Consolations” of Boethius. It is well 
known in what high estimation this work of the last Roman 
poet and philosopher was held in the middle ages. It was a 
monument of didactic writing, in which, with much talent, 

-and not without artistic beauty, the little that remained of 
classic style under the sovereignty of the Goths was blended 
‘with the progressive Christian spirit belonging to a new 
epoch. In the misery and solitude of a fearful dungeon, into 
which he had been flung by the powerful arm of a wrathful 
Goth, the Roman consoled himself with reproducing the 
lessons of wisdom. Here, after the old Roman manner, 


, Voluit, eo quod ad manum illum die noctuque solertissime habebat.” From the 
» subsequent narratiou of Asser we must conclude that that Manual was not iden- 
tical with the Book of Prayers. Wright, Biogr. Brit. Lit. i. 395, considers the 
two as one work, and says that it contained “ prayers and psalms and his daily 
observations.” Nothing is anywhere said of the latter, and the author is perhaps 
careless enough to translate Asser’s “ Orationes” by “ Observations.” 
1 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 123. Liber proprius, quem patria lingua Encheridion, 
id est manualem librum appellavit. The detached fragments are contained: in 
Wilh. Malmesb. Vita Aldhelmi (Wharton, Anglia Sacra), and p. 2, treat of Ken- 
terus, the father of Aldhelm, and his relationship to the West Saxon royal family ; 
and p, 4, to Aldhelm’s poetry and its effect on the people. Further, in Florent. 
Geneolog. p. 693, ed. 1592, with reference to the reign of Kenfus, it is said, 
“Secundum dicta regis Aelfredi.” Ina catalogue of a Norman convent library, 
MS. Bodl. 163, fol. 251, in the time of Henry I., there is a book called “ Elfredi 
regis liber Anglicus.” 
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the noble doctrines of the peripatetics and the stoics were 
explained by examples drawn from ancient traditions, and the 
work was also penetrated with the Christian spirit of faith 
and hope in one God, the Creator of heaven and earth, whose 
Gospel began its victorious career from the central point of 
the Old World. 

The Latin Church regarded and carefully preserved the 
book of the last Roman, as an inheritance of the old classic 
_ days, until its own foundations, and with these the support 

of the revived and ever-youthful literature of Greece and 
Rome were shattered by the free and universal spirit of the 
valiant German Protestantism. The ascendancy maintained 
by Boethius, during the middle ages, waned before the greater 
lights of that time. The change that then took place rendered 
his work valuable only as a model of philosophical and 
grammatical learning, and it became the peculiar property of 
the learned priesthood. 

The great influence of monastic schools is evidenced by the 
fact, that wherever a newly-formed language was applied to 
literature, a translation of Boethius into the popular dialect 
was never omitted; we find one in the most ancient form of 
the old High German, in the Provengal, the North Frank 
(Norman), and even Chaucer made one when he gave: her 

language to England. The Anglo-Saxons received one from 
their best prose-writer, their king himself. Instructed by the 
priests in the literature of his day, Alfred seems to have 
studied this book above all others, and to have superintended 
its translation himself. He had not, at that time, entirely 
mastered the Latin language, and Asser must have simplified 
and read aloud the text which the king rendered into Saxon!. 
This arrangement may still be recognised in the abridged 
form of the translation, in which many sections of the original 
are missing ; but the characteristics which the work presents 
are in such strict accordance with Alfred’s other writings, 
that great importance must be attached to it. With reference 


1, Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 122. ‘ Hic (Asserio, according to William’s style) 
‘sensum librorum Booetii De Consolatione planioribus verbis enodayit, quos rex ipse 
in Anglicam linguam vertit.” The Gest. Pontif. ii. 248, gives a similar account, 
with the addition: ‘‘Illis diebus labore necessario, nostris ridiculo. Sed enim 
jussu regis factum est, ut levius ab eodem in Anglicam transferretur sermonem.” 
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to the other translations, we will remark, once for all, that 
the king always handled his materials inthe freest manner, and 
in general did not confine himself to the letter of the works 
before him. It therefore becomes difficult, on the one hand, 
to discover his knowledge of Latin; we must even conclude, 
by the evident errors in the transcribing, that it was but im- 
perfect; but on the other hand, the method he followed left 
Open a wide field, on which he, as an independent author not 
bound by the letter, might use his own discretion. It ac- 
cordingly happens, that not only isolated traces of his 
nationality appear from time to time in this translation of 
Boethius!, but that entirely fresh matter, composed of the 
king’s own thoughts and feelings, amplifies the text of the 
Roman, or completely suppresses and replaces it. We will 
point this out by a few examples from Boethius. The well- 
known tales of the Roman authors, such as those of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, and of Ulysses, are entered into with a prolixity 
which Alfred carries out far beyond the original. After he 
has given the contents of the verses in which Boethius treats 
of Nero, he continues with reflections on the cruel abuse of 
power, which crime he traces back to the example of the 
tyrant. Wherever in the Latin volumes there is mention 
made of the nothingness of all earthly splendour and renown, 
his noble soul inspires the smiting words of the Roman with 
deeper fulness of meaning and with thoughts springing from 
a truer humanity. Finally, when in the third book of 
Boethius he comes to speak of the nature of God and man’s 
relation to Him, he casts aside all the fetters which up to 
that time had more or less bound. him to the text, and from 
his own heart writes down all he thinks and feels of God’s 
goodness, and wisdom, and holiness. It is very difficult to 
make a judicious selection from the rich materials which we 


} The name which he inserts, instead of that of Fabricius, is most curious, 
Boethius, ii. 7, vy. 15, asks: “Ubi nune fidelis ossa Fabricii manent 2” Alfred, 
Boethius, ed. Cardale, p. 106, translates the passage thus: ‘“ Hwaet sint nu paes 
foremaeran, and paes wisan goldsmiSes ban Welondes ?” Grimm, Mythologie, 
p. 351, supposes that the old skilful northern deity replaced Fabricius in 
Alfred’s mind, he erroneously deriving Fabricius from faber (smith). The 
belief in the existence of this deity had long vanished; but Alfred showed his 
correct and intimate acquaintance with the national mythology. See Kemble, 
Saxons in England, i. 421. 
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find in these records of Alfred’s own thoughts, but one 
example of the paraphrasing may be given. 

In a short episode of his second book, Boethius! asserts 
that he never allowed himself to be influenced by ambition, 
but desired only to obtain materials for discussion, that truth 
might not be lost through silence. From this the king takes 
occasion to explain at length his opinions respecting the 
manner in which government should be conducted. He says 
that materials and implements are necessary for carrying on 
every kind of work. That of the king consists in providing 
that the country should be thickly populated, and particularly 
that the three classes in it, the clerical, the martial, and the 
operative, should be largely represented. To maintain these 
functions efficiently, he must furnish those who filled them 
with estates and donations, weapons, bread, and beer, and 
clothing ; in fact, with whatever is requisite for each. With- 
out these means he cannot preserve his tools, and without the 
tools none of the duty devolving upon him can be performed. 
Alfred states that his constant desire therefore is, to employ 
them worthily ; but as all virtue and power are nothing with- 
out wisdom, the results of folly must be useless. “This I 
can now truly say, that so long as I have lived I have striven 
to live worthily, and after my death to leave my memory to 
my descendants in good works’.” 

This confession of the king and hero is so noble and so 
great, that until the latest times those who read it will be 
filled with astonishment and admiration. 

The preface to the Anglo-Saxon Boethius could not pos- 
sibly have been written by Alfred himself, but it is taken 


_—— 


chiefly from the preface to the translation of the Pastoral 


Care, by Gregory the Great, and is an old.and valuable testi- | 


mony that he was the author of the translation ; it explains 

at the same time the method of study pursued by him: 
“King Alfred was the translator of this book, which he 

turned from Latin into English as it now stands. Sometimes 


1]. p.7: Tum ego, Scis, inquam, ipsa minimum nobis ambitionem mortalium 
rerum fuisse dominatam; sed materiam gerendis rebus optavimus, quo ne virtus 
tacita consenesceret. 

2 Alfred’s Boethius, edited by Cardale, p. 92: pat is nu hradost to secganne. pat 
ic wilnode weorpfullice to libbanne pa hwile pe ic lifede, and efter minum life pam 
monuum to leefanne pe sefter me waeren min gemynd on godum weorcum. 
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he translated word for word, sometimes sense for sense, ae-' 
cording as he could most clearly and intelligibly interpret it, 
in the midst of the manifold and various worldly matters 
which often claimed him bodily and mentally... It would be 
difficult to enumerate the different affairs which in his time 
oppressed the kingdom that he had received. Yet he studied 
this book, and rendered it from the Latin into the English 


- tongue; and afterwards he turned it into verse, as it now: 


= 
ae 
< 


} 


stands. But now he begs of those who may please to read 
the book, in God’s name, to pray for him, and not to blame 
him if they should understand it better than he was able to. 
do. For every man must, according to the ability of his in- 
tellect, say what he says, and do what he does.” 

The continuation of the book forms a short historical in- 


\ troduction, which proceeded unquestionably from Alfred’s: 


own pen, and here, as well as on other occasions, there are 
decided evidences of Alfred’s taste for historical lore. It 
treats of the times of Theodoric, but with the impressions 


- received by the author from the erroneous ecclesiastical nar- 


rations ; and the consciousness that he is writing of a ruler so: . 
nearly allied to himself by nationality and a similar exalted 
station, is scarcely discernible in his account of Theodorie: 
Only a few traces of the Gothic family-legends of Jor-. 
nandes are to be seen. Alfred states that the Goths came: 
from Scythia; that Raedgota and Eallerie! reigned and 
subdued the whole of Italy between the mountains and the 
islands of Sicily. He also says: “ Theodoric was Amal?,”’ and 
although he was a Christian, and at first mild and just to- 
wards the Romans, yet he followed the Arian heresy, and 
therefore caused much evil ; ordered the Pope to be put to 
death, and most cruelly treated the learned and wise Boethius:. 
This is enough to demonstrate that Alfred’s Theodoric. is: 
far more the infernal tyrant of the orthodox Church than the 
old powerful Bernese hero of German tradition. 
Alfred’s Boethius must have been a favourite book in his 
own times, and it is not only mentioned by chroniclers of a 


1 Vide the Traveller’s Song, in Cod. Exon. ed. Thorpe, 322, 333, 834.; J. Grimm, 
Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, p. 446. 

2 He waes-Amaling. Kemble, Saxons, i. 424, thinks Alfred had no Latin au- 
thority for this designation. 
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later period, such as Malmesbury and others; but has also 
come down to the present day in the form of two ancient. 
manuscripts!. ; . 

It appears, from various discrepancies and other reasons, 
that Alfred could not have been the author of that transla- 
tion of the work into Anglo-Saxon verse which is mentioned 
in the old prose preface. But the actual translator, who pro- 
bably lived about the close of the following century, doubt- 
lessly had Alfred’s version before him, which he by no means 
knew how to appreciate’. 

The next work, and one which is far more interesting in the 
present day than that of Boethius, is the translation of the 
“Chronicle of the World,” by Orosius. The reason which 
induced the king to undertake this work, is to be found in 
his desire to impart all the information then current respect- 
ing the whole of the ancient world to the laity of his country. 
A. varied, choice was not open to him when he selected the 
meagre and incorrect composition of the Spanish priest; all. 
better sources of information were unattainable by him and 
his contemporaries. Accident first led Orosius, who was not 
distinguished for learning, to undertake the office of histo- 
rian; inthe year 410, he became acquainted with Augustine, 
a father of the Church, who at that time was occupied with the * 
eleventh book of his work, “ De civitate Dei*.” Augustine 
persuaded his friend to write an historical work, with the view: 
of supporting his own refutation of the charge made by the 
heathen writer, that Christianity had brought complete ruin 
upon the Roman world ; so Orosius commenced with the his- 
tory of the first man, and brought down the account of the 
calamities of all the people of every country to the time of the ~ 
Goths, Alaric, and Athaulf, the scourges of Rome. The 
object of the work recommended it to the orthodox clergy, who 


1 MS. Cotton. Otho, A. vi. sec. x., almost entirely destroyed by fire; a copy 
of the same by Junius, in Oxford; MS. Bodley, 180, sec. xii. init.; Rawlinson’s 
edition, 1698, and that of Cardale, 1829. A manuscript was in the library of 
Bishop Leofric, of Exeter, about the middle of the eleventh century ; vide Wanley, 
Catal. lib. MSS. p. 80. 

2 And geworhte hi eft to leode. MS. Bodl. 

3 See the instances noticed by Wright, Biogr. Brit. Lit. i. 56, 57, 400 ff. The 
manuscript is almost completely destroyed. Fox’s edition, 1835. 

4 Augustinus de origine animae hominis, ad Beatum Hieronymum, ed. Bene- 
dict, ii. 759. 
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turned with aversion from all better means of self-instruction. 
Authors such as Trogus Pompeius, Justinus!, Livius, and 
Polybius, whom Orosius had casually employed, were now 
entirely neglected and forgotten. 

Alfred again treats his text in the manner we have before 
described; he made it a principle to select only what was 
applicable to existing circumstances. Accordingly he omits 
entirely the dedication to Augustine, and many other pas- 
sages, and contracts the seven books of the original into six?. 
Besides the omissions, there are, in almost every chapter, 
various alterations, repetitions, or slight additions, some of 
the most remarkable of which may be noticed. When Orosius, 
in the geographical survey of the ancient universe with which 
he introduces the Chronicle, proceeds to speak of Hibernia, 
the king remarks of the neighbouring island, that warmer 
weather prevails there than in Britain, because it is nearer to 
the setting-sun®. Orosius mentions the refusal of M. Fabius 
to accept the triumph offered to him by the senate after his 
dearly-gained victory over the Veientes. Alfred appends to 
this a description of the Roman triumph, from sources of 
which, unfortunately, we remain ignorant. He details the 
entry of the victorious consul in a magnificently-adorned 
chariot drawn by white horses, as well as the procession of 
the senate. A dissertation concerning the position of the 
two governing powers of ancient Rome was also added‘. 
Attalus bequeathed his estate to the Romans “to boclande,”’ 
precisely like a king of the West Saxons®. The two visits of 
Julius Cesar to Britain are included in one; but he asserts 
that the place where Cesar crossed the Thames, before his 
last victorious battle with the Britons, is to be found at 
Wallingford’. In the reign of Commodus, the capitol was 
struck by lightning, which, amongst other buildings, de- 
stroyed the library then existing there. Alfred inserts from. 


' Alfred’s Orosius, edited by Barrington, p. 87, quotes these two authors, as 
follows, from Orosius, i. 8.: Pompeius se haSena scop and his cnight Justinus 
waeron Sus singende. 

? The only manuscript extant now bears the still unexplained title: Hormesta 
Orosii. Some Latin manuscripts of Orosius are entitled Hormesta, or Hormesia 
Mundi, Orosius, ed. Haverkamp, Leyden, 1738. 

3 Aelfr. p. 30; Oros. i. 2. 5 Aelfr, p. 184s Oros. v. 10. 

4 Aelfr. p. 66; Oros. ii. 5. 6 Aelfr. p. 196; Oros. vi. 9. 
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an earlier section of the original this addition: “and all the 
old books therein contained were burnt. As much damage 
was then done as in the city of Alexandria, where a library 
containing four hundred thousand books was burnt ;? this 
happening at the same time that, in the presence of Cesar, 
the fleet was destroyed by flames!. The reverence which 
such a lover of books felt for so large a collection of them 
would not permit him to pass over this account. 

It may be easily perceived, from such examples as these, 
that there is much in the work independent of the original ; 
and a celebrated interpolation at the commencement of the 
book is unquestionably one of the most important relics that 
we possess of Alfred’s writings. It consists of a geographical 
sketch of the large tract of land which Alfred terms Ger- 
mania, and of two original narratives received from northern 
mariners’. 

Alfred was acquainted with Ptolemy’s principles of geo- 
graphy ; he found that they were also followed by Orosius 
im his second chapter, and he perfectly agreed with them in 
respect to the three divisions of the earth. His own refer- 
ences to Rome, Palestine, and India, have been mentioned 
before. As regards the north he is better informed than his 
author ; here he tacitly corrects the erroneous accounts, and 
gives besides a description of the situation of every country 
where the German language was spoken in the ninth century. 
The boundaries of his Germania lay along the Rhine and the 
Danube, and extended from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Gulf of Bothnia; they are-more extensive and better defined 
than those before assigned by Tacitus. The actual German 
land he divided into two large portions, which he endeavoured 
to distinguish as the southern or East Frank, and the northern 
or Old Saxon*. In this manner the Slavonic boundaries east- 
ward were defined, and an arrangement was made of the 
situations of the Germanic Danes of the south and north, as 
well as those of Sweden. 


1 Alfr, p. 2215; Oros. vii, 16, vi. 15, with which compare Parthey, the 
Alexandrian Museum, p. 32. 

2 In what follows I rely entirely upon Dahlmann’s excellent treatment of the 
subject contained in his Inquiries, i. 401, ff, which in every instance ‘temains un- 
refuted, in spite of Scandinavian pretensions. 

3Dahlmann, p. 418, 

N ° 
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Then follows the account which was given by Ohthere to 
his liege, King Alfred!, and which occupies an important 
place in the history of discoveries. The narrator, a wealthy 
mariner and whale-fisher from the province of Heliogoland 
on the north coast of Norway, in the course of his voyages 
(probably undertaken for the purpose of trading with fish) 
reached England, became known to the king, so eager after 
knowledge of all kinds, and after some time entered into 
his service. But to designate Ohthere as an historical per- 
sonage, and to recognise him again in a commander of the 
same name, who led a plundering horde into England, is a 
yain attempt of Scandinavian learning?. He informed his 
sovereign that he had gone as far towards the north as the 
land extended in that direction, and that he had turned with 
the land to the east, and at length had sailed into a large 
river (the White Sea), whose coasts he found inhabited 
by Finns. Amongst these people, the Beormen, who spoke 
nearly the same language as the Finns, were the sole culti- 
vators of the land; and Ohthere conversed with their king, 
and described their manner of life as similar to his own. 
The second part of his narrative describes the large extent 
of Scandinavia towards the south, and mentions the journey 
undertaken by Ohthere, from his home in Heliogoland, 
across Sciringesheal (in the Gulf of Christiania), probably 
through the Great Belt to Schleswig (at Hesum?). 

The other navigator, from whose lips Alfred wrote down 
the second account of travel, was a certain Wulfstan, whose 
native country is not mentioned, who sailed from Schleswig 
to a place called Truso, which was probably situated in 
modern Prussia, on the Gulf of Friesland, and who fur- 
nished the earliest description of the then existing coasts of 
Estonia’. 

_~ Neither of these accounts contradicts the erroneous opi- 
nion entertained in preceding centuries, that Scandinavia 
was a large island, and that the Gulf of Bothnia, or Quéner 
Lake, flowed into the North Sea. But, notwithstanding 
this, Alfred must be judged worthy of immortal praise, inas- 
much as through these sources of information he acquired a 


1 Ohthere saede his hlaforde Aelfrede kyninge, ete. Alf, p. 21. 
2 Dahlmann, p. 410. 3 Dahlmann, p. 427, 443. 4 Alfred, p. 25, ff 
. 
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knowledge of the more distant parts of our quarter of the 
globe, and by his own true German energy and _persever- 
' ance, acquainted himself with German ethnography. The 
title of a geographer may be justly bestowed on the king, 
‘who so eagerly sought after geographical and_ historical 
‘knowledge, and he was indisputably the greatest one of his 
»age. But how few, in the present day, are acquainted with 
this merit, or know how to prize it according to its value! ! 
As the royal author found the pagan kingdoms, and, to a 
certain extent, the universal history of the Old World, 
“treated of by Orosius, so the invaluable work of his great 
countryman, Bede, furnished him with the history of Chris- 
tendom and of his own people. He undoubtedly descended 
from generals to particulars, when he resolved, for the be- 
nefit of the laity, to render into German this national work, 
which had hitherto been available to the clergy only. Bede 
wrote his ecclesiastical history at the beginning of the eighth . 
century, to preserve the remembrance of the conversion of 
‘the Angles and Saxons, and the establishment of Chris- 
tianity amongst them. But considerable parts of his work 
“treat necessarily of temporal subjects, and notice the de- 
‘velopment of the numerous small principalities founded by 
‘the German colonists upon the conquered island. That 
Bede lived in the north of England, and never left that 
part of the country during his long life, may be assumed 
from the knowledge he exhibits concerning his imme- 
‘diate neighbourhood. His knowledge of the south of the 
island was chiefly derived from viv4 voce information. 
But he also introduced, in their proper places, many 
popular and legendary matters, which, at a later period, 
may be again met with in the Saxon Year-books. In 


1 At present, only one manuscript of the Saxon Orosius is extant, MS. Cotton. 
Tiber. B. i. legibly written, and almost contemporary. MS. Lauderdale, which 
ouglit to have been in the possession of Lady Dysart, is not to be found. There 
is a copy, by Junius, in Oxford. Sir John Spelman first inserted a Latin trans- 
lation of the geographical portions in his Vita Aelfredi. In 1773, Daines Bar- 
ington published the entire book, with a geographical treatise of Reinhold 
Forster. Since that time, the pressing necessity of a satisfactory edition has 
remained unfulfilled. Some parts only of the work, and amongst them Germania 
and the two narratives of voyages, are critically treated, in Thorpe’s Analecta 
Anglosaxonica, p, 81, ed. ii. 4 

Nn 2 
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this respect especially, he ranks in the third place amongst 
the earliest national historians, although, in the better ar- 
rangement of his materials, in the steady aim towards a 
higher object, and particularly in the intelligence manifested 
throughout the whole, he far surpasses Jornandes the Goth, 
Gregory of Tours, and Paul the Deacon. During his life- 
time, his fame reached Rome, and soon extended over 
Western Europe. 

One hundred and fifty years after the death of Bede, his 
book was first translated into German. There is no trace to 
be found in the translation that this was accomplished by 
Alfred; the name of the king does not occur in it, and it is 
not furnished with any introduction by him. But the most 
ancient testimonies leave no doubt that he alone was the 
author!. It is likewise probable that the compilers of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, who must have undertaken the work 
soon after the year 890, when they took into consideration 
Bede’s book, had already seen their king’s translation of it ; 
for one of the mistakes committed by Alfred was copied into 
the Chronicle’. 

Conformably to his purpose, Alfred prepared a selection 
from this national historical work, which he evidently endea- 
voured to adapt to the south of the island. He therefore 
omits the prolix accounts of the relations of the Church at 
York with the neighbouring Seots, who were of a different 
faith ; whilst, on the contrary, the history of the first Chris- 
tian kings of Wessex is literally translated. This is also the 
case with the details of the first conversions. All the docu- 
ments included by Bede in his work, the letters of bishops 


1 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 123, enumerates the works: Orosius, Pastoralis Gre- 
gorii, Gesta Anglorum Bedae. The most ancient testimony is that of Archbishop 
Aelfric, about the year 1000, in his daily Homilies, iii. Id. Martis Sci Gregorii 
papae urbis Romanae inclyti: Historia Anglorum: Sa Se Aelfred cyning of Ledene 
on Englisc awende, translated by Thorpe, the Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, ii. 116. Layamon, in his Brut. (Sir F. Madden’s edition, i. 2), uses the 
translation in 1205: 

he nam pa Englisca boc 
pa makede seint Beda. 


2 Beda, i. 9: Maximus imperator creatus est—thus translated by Alfred: se 
casere was accenned (born), and Chron. Sax, a. 381, waes geboren. R. Schmid, 
Geschichte des Angelsachs, p. lvii. note 1. 
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and popes, are wanting, with only a few exceptions—for 
example, the first epistle of Gregory the Great, which is, 
however, merely inserted in an abridged form, and indirectly 
noticed ; neither do the hymns and epitaphs composed by 
Bede upon saints and bishops find any place in the transla- 
tion. But, again, the national history of the poet Caedmon 
is faithfully retained, and the proof of his poetical talent 
rendered into Saxon verse, which, in accordance with the rest 
of our conclusions, must have been the production of Alfred, 
for Caedmon himself wrote in the Anglian dialect. 

Alfred considered that the miracles related by Bede ought 
not to be withheld from the people. It is a singular fact, that 
he places the full index of its contents before each chapter, and 
also inserts the list of the numerous subjects omitted by him 
in the translation!. These few remarks may suffice to show 
the character of the book, on which the author bestowed 
mueh less attention than on his other works, and in which 
nothing is to be found to compensate for its manifold imper- 
fections. It is matter of special wonder that Alfred did not 
take advantage of the opportunity to supply from his own 
knowledge the earlier history of Wessex, of which Bede 
knew so little. But these deficiencies do not present suffi- 
cient reason why the translation of Bede at the present day 
should not be considered as valuable as ever’. 3 

The other works of Alfred relate to theological subjects. 
He undoubtedly took peculiar delight in the writings of 
Gregory the Great; and after becoming acquainted with 
them himself, he took pains to diffuse them in the national 
language amongst his clergy and their flocks, in order to ad- 
vance their spiritual welfare. Gregory, the first of all the 
popes who assumed a prominent position in the world, ¢has 
blended his. history for ever with that of the British island. 
By his exertions the Teutonic conqueror of the country was 
won. over to Christianity, and Alfred desired to render thanks 


1 Wheloc’s Beda, p. 8; Smith’s Beda, p. 479, 480. 

2 There are some manuscripts in existence, one in the University Library at 
Cambridge, also MS. Corp. Christi Coll. Cambr. 41; MS. Cotton. Otho, B. xi. is 
burnt. Besides these, there are the original editions by Wheloc, 1643, and Smith, 
1722. Itis much to be lamented that Stevenson prepared none, when he published 
his excellent lecture on the Historia Ecclesiastica (English Historical Society, 


1838). 
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to him in the name of his people for such a benefit, and at 
the same time to make them acquainted with the literary” 
works of this prince of the Church. From the numerous 
Gregorian writings which had become the widely-diffused 
property of the Catholic Church, he next selected the Pas- 
toral Care, “that book so full of deep knowledge of man+: 
kind, and of a devout spirit, which contains such simple and 
comprehensive directions upon the great art of a wise and’ 
gentle spiritual government!.’”” Gregory had written the 
“Regula Pastoralis’’ in the commencement of his pontificate, 
when he was reproached with having attempted to avoid by 
flight the election to the chair of St. Peter®. “Tn it he-col- 
lected together many passages that were scattered in various’: 
parts of his writings. He endeavoured also to point out in 
what spirit and manner the spiritual shepherd should enter 
upon his office, how he ought to conduct himself therein; 
how he should vary his mode of preaching, so as to suit thee 
different circumstances of his hearers, and how he must 
guard himself from self-exaltation at the happy result of his» 
labours. In the following centuries this book had a decided 
influence in awakening a better spirit amongst the clergy, 
and in causing efforts to be made to improve the condition of 
the Church. The reforming synods under Charlemagne 
made it a standard for their proceedings with respect to the 
amendment of ecclesiastical affairs’.” Its renown, and the 
persuasion of its excellence, passed from the Franks to the 
Saxons; the translation made by their king chiefly contri+ | 
buting to this result. The original indeed was to be found 
amongst the books once bestowed on Augustine by Gregory, 
and in the fifteenth century it still remained in the library of 
the mhonastery at Canterbury*. : 
Alfred may have first undertaken the translation about the 
year 890, after being occupied for several years previously 


1 Stolberg, Leben des grossen Alfred, p. 271. 
? Lau, Gregor. I. der Grosse, p. 315. 
$ Neander. Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche, iii. 
Vierter Abschnitt. i. 
4 Alfred himself, in the poetical introduction, MS. Hatton: 20: 
pis rend gewrit. Agostinus. 
ofer sealtne sae, suSan brohtae. 
See Wanley’s Catal. libr. MSS. p. 172. 
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with similar Avorks, in the introductory chapters and pre- 
faces of which, he frequently thanks Asser, Grimbald, and 
Johannes, as well as his Archbishop Plegmund, for the assist- 
ance they gave him. In this case also he sometimes trans- 
lated word for word, sometimes meaning for meaning, ce 
these men deemed advisable. But amongst the compara- 
tively large number of existing manuscripts, his translation 
has hitherto never been published in print, the cause of 
which may be attributed to the indifference to the subject, 
which in our times has lost its interest amongst the few 
learned men acquainted with Anglo-Saxon literature, who 
might be capable of such an undertaking. It is, however, 
easy to perceive, on a comparison of many principal portions 
of the manuscripts at Oxford with the Latin text, that the 
king translated the work of Gregory much more faithfully 
than those of Boethius and Orosius, where more frequent 
occasions were afforded him to give free course to the expres- 
sion of his own ideas and experience. Neither does he appear’ 
to have omitted’ anything essential, for it evidently was his 
intention to make generally known the whole of Gregory’s 
book, which so few could understand in Latin. 

But the most valuable memorial of his mind and writings 
which he has bequeathed to us, is contained in the admirable 
preface, in which he not only sets forth his purpose in pub-. 
lishing this book, but the far higher aim, entertamed by no 
other earthly ruler before his time, with which he devoted 
himself to its study. He desired by his own example to re- 
vive the learning which had so entirely vanished; and to this 
end he reminded his readers in stirrmg language of those 
better times which were past, and whose glory could only be ] 
regained by means of education and the instruction of si phies 
Tt was therefore his anxious wish that the great scarcity 0 
books should be remedied, and he caused it to be so arranged 
that each bishop in his kingdom should receive a copy of the 
Pastoral Care, and at the same time a small golden tablet, of 
the value of fifty marks!. Three of these copies have been 
preserved to the present day, with inseriptions addressed to 
Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, Werfrith, Bishop of 


1 Qnd to aeleum biscep-stole 6n minum rice wille ane onsendan. ond aelere bi 
An aestel.'se-bid on fiftegum mancessan. MS. Hatton. 20. 
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Worcester, and Wulfsig, Bishop of Sherborne; and in the 
style of handwriting, they resemble each other in a remark- 
able manner. 

_ The preface concludes with a poetical prologue, and at the 
end of the book there is an epilogue, also in verse, in which 
nearly the same ideas appear as in the preface, but’ with the 
peculiar expressions, drawn from nature and her analogies, 
so characteristic of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Hitherto these 
verses have been too little valued, although, as they are to be 
seen in the original manuscripts, it appears to be indubitable 
that they were Alfred’s own production. Itis useless to think 
of publishing them, or the entire translation!. 

the “ Dialogues,” another work of Gregary, was not trans- 
lated by Alfred himself, but by his friend, Bishop Werfrith 
of Worcester. The eminent pope had written this book 
at the urgent entreaty of his friends that he would recount 
the lives and miracles of the Italian saints. He gave im- 
portant aid towards the furtherance of superstition in his 
own times and the next century, by the record of numberless 
incredible and often very absurd legends, and in this work 
he appears to have been the principal means of furnishing 
the Catholic Church with the doctrine of purgatory. As he 

carried on these unconnected narrations in the form of con- 
‘versations with his confidential friend Peter the Deacon, he 
gave them the suitable name of Dialogues. It soon became 
a favourite book in all countries, and was even translated 
into Arabic and Greek?. 

Bishop Werfrith did not undertake the translation of this 
book from his own idea. The king commissioned him to do 
so, and it must have been closely allied to similar works of 
Alfred. It is, however, remarkable that it had been already 
noticed by Asser, who had not once mentioned Alfred’s 


1 Manuscripts: MS. Hatton. 20, in the Bodleian Library; MS. bibl. publ. 
Univ. Camb.; MS. Cotton. Tiber. B. xi., injured by fire. MS. Cotton. Otho, B. ii., 
which was burnt, was prepared by Hehstan, Bishop of London. There are, besides, 
two earlier copies in Trinity College and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The 
preface was printed in Parker's Asser, 1574; in Wise’s Asser, 1722; and in 
Wright’s Biogr. Brit. Lit. 397, 

? Lau, Gregor. I. the Great, p. 315. 

3 Asser, p. 486: Werfrithum—qui imperio regis libros dialogorum Gregorii 
papae et Petri sui discipuli de latinitate primus in Saxonicam linguam aliquando 
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works, although it must be inferred that he commenced the 
Biography at the precise time when he was called up to 
assist the king in his learned occupations. 

Together with the numerous miraculous histories in the 
book, there were also many relations of actual occurrences ; 
and amongst others,'the life and deeds of St. Benedict were 
blended with the account of the former kings of the Ostro- 
Goths, and here we may again recognise Alfred’s sympathy 
with the fate of this branch of his own family. 

No one has ever yet attempted to publish the Saxon trans- 
lation, but it is sufficiently testified by the manuscript copy, 
and from the evidence of Asser, that Werfrith, following the 
example of his king, did not strictly observe the letter of the 
original. It is also probable that he only made a selection 
from the legends, and scarcely translated one half of the four 
books in the Latin version!. 

The few sentences which introduce the Dialogues, were 
perhaps written by Alfred himself; at all events, they are 
written in his name and in accordance with his style. It is 
there asserted that, from the perusal of holy books, he had 
become persuaded that it behoved him, on whom God had 
bestowed such great temporal glory, occasionally to with- 
draw his mind from worldly pursuits, and to direct it towards 
the consideration of divine and intellectual matters. He 
therefore entreated his faithful friend® to translate for him 
such books as treated of the doctrines and miracles of saints, 
wherewith he might console and strengthen his spirit beneath 
the oppressions of this world. Thus the translation was 
specially designed for himself: he was the child of his age, 
and favoured its superstitions. 

Another translation from the works of the earliest fathers 
of the Church has some claim to be considered as Alfred’s 
production, the Anglo-Saxon Anthology, from a composition 
by St. Augustine. The Bishop of Hippo Regius wrote the 


sensum ex sensu ponens, elucubratim et elegantissime interpretatus est. Cf. 
Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 122, jussu regis. 

1] have only seen a MS. Hatton. 76 in the Bodleian Library, sec. xi., and that 
is very fragmentary. The only other copy is MS. Corp. Christ. Coll. Camb. 
No. 323, sec. xi. 

2 and ic forpam sohte and wilnode to minum getrywum freondum, &c. MS. 
Hatton. 76. ope 
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two short books of the Soliloquies about the year 387, before 
he had taken any part in the great dogmatic controversies. 
He there treats of the salvation of the soul, which is only to 
be attained by faith, hope, and charity, and of the difference 
between truth and error. The mind should strive after the 
first, that it may itself become the seat of truth, and thereby 
immortal. These ideas were pursued in the pleasing manner 
subsequently adopted by Boethius, namely, in the form of a 
dialogue between the author and Reason, and on this account 
Augustine chose the title of the little work!. In the only 
manuscript of the Saxon abridgment, which is much torn, and 
very defective, the last mutilated words, leading apparently to 
the conclusion, are these: “here end the Proverbs, selected 
by King Alfred from the books, which we call”——2 But 
this is the only evidence that Alfred prepared the selection; 
none of our authorities mention it amongst his other works. 
A preface, which on account of its train’ of thought is by 
no means worthless, and which exhibits some similarity with - 
those previously written by Alfred, may perhaps serve’ as 
another proof; but unfortunately it comes to us in aver 
imperfect state, as does also the entire book. It speaks alle- 
gorically of the accumulation of wood which is necessary for 
building a house to dwell in, but particularly for erecting the 
high abode which is promised by St. Augustine, St. Gre- 
gory, St. Hieronymus, and many other holy fathers. It pro- 
ceeds to declare, that as every man receives the dwelling 
erected by himself as a fief from his master, and desires to 
enjoy it under his protection, so an earnest longing after a” 
heavenly abiding-place is recommended. The style is pecu- 
har, the treatment poetical, and by its not infrequent allite- 
ration takes occasionally a metrical character. There is no 
trace to be found of any specific purpose which the translator 
_ had in undertaking the work, whilst Alfred, in the prefaces 
before mentioned as usually prefixed to his books, would not™ 
have omitted a notice of this kind. It is also noticeable that 
the whole work was written in impure Saxon, a circumstance 
which probably is not to be ascribed entirely to the early date 


1, Augustini Opera, ed. Bened. 1, 426. 
? Ser endiaS pa ewiSas pe Aelfred kining ales of paere bec pe we hataS.on—— 
MS. Cotton. Vitellius, A. 15, sec. xii. Copy by Junius, in Oxford. 
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of: the: manuscript and its’ incorrect transcribers ; but there 
aregood reasons for supposing that the collector and trans- 
lator of the proverbs in the twelfth century, wishing to hide 
his unrenowned name, declared at the end of the book that 
it was written by the beloved king whose works were then” 
still known and read by the people. 

The Soliloquies also have not been published, and would: 
never have become known had it not been for the plan of 
publishing a collected edition of Alfred’s written works, 
which was projected by more efficient men than ever before 


had: attempted the task, and they not only entertained the: 
| idea, but carried it out on strictly critical principles. 


At a later period of the middle ages, not only the deeds of 
the King of the West Saxons were amplified and poetically 
exaggerated, but with regard to his literary efforts all kinds 
of productions were attributed to him, of which at the pre+ 
sent day we are either ignorant, or which we must, without, 
hesitation, deny to be his. Towards the close of the follow- 
ing-century!, it was affirmed that the number of books whieh \ 
he translated was unknown. The most valuable account we 
possess is that of Malmesbury’, who states that Alfred began” 
to:translate the Psalms, but had scarcely completed the first 
part when death snatched him away. The Norman monk, 
whose knowledge of the country’s language was certainly not: 
very perfect, could not, however, without further proofs, at- 
tribute the current Anglo-Saxon Psalter to King Alfred; it 
has:descended to us in various manuscripts, and it may be 
concluded to have been the work of Aldhelm; there must 
have been some earlier authorities for the observation that 
the king died during the progress of his undertaking. At 
all events, it was bélieved in the twelfth century ; and it was 
soon declared that parts of the Scripture, and even the whole 
Bible, had been translated by him’. 

At the time when such assertions as these found credence, 
many sayings of King Alfred passed current amongst the: 
people in a poetical form*. 


1 Aethelweard, iv. 519; Volumina numero ignoto. 

2 Gesta Reg. ii. § 123. 

3 Boston of Bury, and Historia Eliensis ; Hearne, Spelman’s Life of King» 
Alfred, p. 213. 

4 Ailred von Riveaux, by Twysden, X. Scriptt. p. 355: Extant parabolaevejus 
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A work of this kind is to be found in different manuscripts 
and various dialects of the thirteenth century. Alfred, how- 
ever, was not the author, but certainly the hero of the poem. 
It opens with a description of an assembly of many bishops and 
learned men, earls, and knights, which took place at Seaford, 
over which King Alfred, the Shepherd and Darlin g of England, 
presided ; but this is all pure invention, and it is particularly 
difficult to connect the historical event with the place men- 
‘ tioned. Then follows a whole series of detached sentences, 
each beginning with the words, “'Thus said Alfred,” and ad- 
monitions are added respecting the fear of God, obedience, 
wisdom, temperance, and many other virtues. In the thirtieth 
section! Alfred addresses his son, whose name was not men- 
tioned, and imparts to him similar wise counsels. 

The contents of this book of proverbs recur in various 
forms, and throughout the middle ages, not in England 
alone, but in all the other Germanic countries. The style of 
the poem appears to indicate the twelfth century as the date 
of its origin, and the transition state of the language employed 
proclaims it to have been written in the earliest English 
tongue, in which we also possess the long epic poem of the 
priest Layamon. Like another Solomon, Alfred is made to 
discourse in this manner at a solemn Witenagemot ; and it 
proves how much national feeling the English people had re- 
tained beneath the Norman rule, that they still had on their 
lips, and even woven into poetry, the treasures of old popular 
wisdom bestowed upon them by their greatest monarch, whose 
memory they held in grateful remembrance. The depth of 
this attachment, which was fostered more by tradition than 
by history, is particularly shown in the beautiful designation 
given to the king—“ England’s Darling,” as well as in the 
general conviction that Alfred was the wisest and most pious 
man that had ever lived in England; and the tradition that 
it was he who gave to the people those precious old laws, the 
deprivation of which was so painfully felt by them. 

A. great number of such versified proverbs must have been 
extensively known; for in a somewhat later poem reference 


plurimum habentes aedificationis, sed et venustatis et jucunditatis, Cf. Annal. 
Winton. ap. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 289. 
 Kemble’s edition, Solomon and Saturn, p. 244. Aelfric Society, 
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is made to several, which are not to be found in the so-called 
Proverbs of King Alfred!. 

Inthe same manner as the Parables and Proverbs, the king 
is said to have also translated for the Anglo-Saxons the Fables 
of Esop, so dearly loved by all the Germanic races. This in- 
formation is derived from the conclusion of the Norman- 
French fables of the poetess Marie of France, written in the 
thirteenth century; but it is probable that the name of the 
Saxon king was only appended to those copies which were 
circulated in England®. Besides, it is a decided fact that the 
epic poem of Reineke Fuchs (Reynard the Fox) was indige- 
nous only amongst the Franks and Saxons of the Continent, 
and not amongst the Anglo-Saxons. 

Finally, it is asserted on a much later and less credible 
authority, that Alfred, like the great Frederick II., wrote 
a treatise upon hawking. It is well known that, like all 
German princes and nobles, he was exceedingly fond of the 
chase; but that he treated it in a literary point of view, 
seems an opinion founded on a misconception of a passage in 
Asser, who relates that the king took pains to establish and 
support falconers and fowlers of all kinds?. 


1 The Owl and the Nightingale, in Kemble’s Solomon and Saturn, p. 249. 
2 Marie de France, Aesope in MS. Harlei. 978, fol. 87, b. 


Por amur le cunte Willame 
Le plus vaillant de nul realme, 
Meintenur de cest livre feire 
E del engleis en romans treire 
Aesope apelum cest livre 

Quw'il translata e fist escrire 
Del griu en latin Je turna 

Li reis Alurez gui mut l’'ama 
Le translata puis en engleis, 

E ieo Yai rimee en franceis. 


In Roquefort’s edition of the works of this poetess, ii. 34, ff, he substitutes the 
name of Henri for that of Alurez, from another MS. A Latin manuscript of 
Esop (MS. Mus. Brit. Reg. 15, A. vii.) contains these words: Deinde rex Angliae 
Affrus in Anglicam linguam eum transferri praecepit. A copy in Low Dutch, 
quoted by Lappenberg in the Gétting. Gelehrt. Anzeigen, April 1, 1844, mentions 
Koning Affrus van Englant. 

3 Liber Alured regis de custodiendis accipitribus, in Catal. libr. MSS. aed 
Christi. A. 1815, apud Wanley Catal, pracf. Asser, p. 486, et falconarios et acci- 
pitrarios, canicularios quoque docere. 
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These spurious works deserve to be briefly noticed, for 
they show that an appreciation of the versatile literary cha- 
racter of the West Saxon king existed at a time when very 
‘few of his genuine works could be obtained. But enough of 
the latter remained in existence to hand down their fame to 
all ages. The knowledge of them became first revived when 
a general taste was awakened for research into the German 
language and history. Then, by degrees, the peculiarities of 
Alfred’s literary works became known and considered. It 
soon appeared that he had written in the most pithy, and at 
the same time the purest prose style of his native language. 
We learn from the information possessed at the present’ 
day, that poetry decidedly predominated in Anglo-Saxon 
literature until the time of Alfred; and that the merit un- 
doubtedly appertains to him of being the founder of a prose 
style which, in the age immediately succeeding his death, 
displayed its richest fruits, chiefly consisting of religious 
works. Aelfric, the best prose writer of the tenth century, 
says that in his day there were no other godly books in the 
Saxon language than those of King Alfred!. 

It does not appear that the good example which the king 
set to all his subjects, of eagerness in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, gained many imitators during his life; amongst his 
teachers, intellectual friends, and bishops, only Asser and 
Werfrith attained any distinctign as authors. An intimacy 
may have existed between Alfred and the learned philosopher, 
John Erigena, although it cannot be clearly proved; his 
scientific and literary productions, however, never flourished 
in the soil of England. 

There is an important but anonymous work which is in- 
disputably connected with the person and actions of the 
king, and, in all probability, owes its first publication to the 
revived interest in the literary and scientific studies of 
Alfred ; and this is the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the principal 
authority for his history. The oldest manuscript?, contain- 
ing the first of the Year-books, written in German prose, 
reaches in its oldest form down to the year 891, and perfectly 


1 Aelfric’s Preface to his Homilies, Thorpe’s edition, i. 2: buton pam bocum de 
Aelfred cyning snoterlice awende of Ledene of Englisc. 
? MS. Corp. Christi Coll. Camb. clxxiii. 
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resembles those manuscripts which we possess of Alfred’s 
tame. In the part where a later hand began to write, the elec- 
tion of Plegmund as Archbishop of Canterbury is mentioned ; 
and formerly, on no very reasonable grounds, the entire merit 
of the more complete records in these Year-books was ascribed 
to this instructor and first ecclesiastical dignitary of the 
king. But these historical works had no author’s name 
affixed’ to them. The monks of one of the south-eastern 
convents of England, deriving their only knowledge of the 
north from Bede, and whose dialect presented but a slight 
resemblance to the English language, apparently already 
possessed in their calendar-lists similar brief historical data 
concerning the earlier centuries. _ Some of these were taken 
out of Bede’s national work, others originated from Welsh, 
and particularly from Saxon traditions, which evidently bear 
in some cases traces of the national poetry. This fact, and 
the decided purpose of the king to substitute his native 
tongue for the unfamiliar Latin as the language of literature, 
occasioned a history to be written in Saxon. Moreover, the 
events of the age and the deeds of its great heroes, which 
were very remarkable from the year 851, gave to the Chro- 
nicle a very different and more comprehensive form; and 
there can scarcely be a doubt that for the next forty years, 
the Chronicle is nearly contemporary with the events it re- 
cords. Alfred’s great taste for historical learning is very 
important to us, for to it we owe that a part at least of the 
records of his life and times has reached us in an authentic 
form. 

It is certain that the first article in the Chronicle dates 
from that period when, for the second time, he waged war 
against the Danes; the records of the followimg part relate 
to the first half of the next century; and from that time to 
the middle of the twelfth, the notices of this very remark- 
able literary memorial are formally arranged in a regular 
manner!. A wide field was thus opened to thinking minds 


1 Might Gaimar refer to the Chronicle when he mentions Alfred’s works as 
follows? v. 3451: 
Il fist escrivere un livre Kngleis 
Des aventures, e des leis, 
E de batailles de la terre, 
E des reis ki firent la guere. 
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amongst the Anglo-Saxons, where they might exercise them- 
selves in learning and teaching ; and their king himself took 
the first steps in the formation of a literature. 

His constant exertions for the country’s good were 
directed in other channels also, where, indeed, there was 
evident room for improvement, and where his efforts 
were no less conspicuous than in his literary pursuits. 
Alfred caused various arts to be sedulously studied, and 
m many instances appeared as the author and inventor of 
new plans and schemes. Scarcely anything is known at 
present of all the artistic works which were produced under 
his direction; and the desire to know something of Alfred’s 
taste, and that of his contemporaries, must ever remain un- 
gratified. It is difficult to say whether or not his visits to 
Rome exercised an early influence upon him with respect 
to architecture. Since the seventh century, the ecclesias- 
tical buildings of the Anglo-Saxons approached very nearly 
to the style then prevailing in Rome; but whether the 
powerful impression which had been left by that city upon 
the boy might have caused him, when he became king, to aspire 
to the perfection of the Italian models, must still remain a 
question to be solved; for throughout England there is no 
structure to be found of which it can be affirmed with cer- 
tainty, that it bears any traces of that time, or was erected 
under Alfred’s superintendence. We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the few details given occasionally by his- 
torians on this subject. 

With immediate reference to the buildings which were 
undertaken by him, it is explicitly stated that he did not 
bind himself to follow the customs of his ancestors ; but 
that from new and, in fact, original inventions, endeavoured to 
erect something much more costly and worthy of admiration!. 
We are evidently given to understand that these buildings 
were chiefly churches and convents ; for as it was necessary 
that so many holy places which had been consumed, should 
be restored, it is possible that new methods and a better 
style of architecture was employed for this purpose. Where 
such as had been rased to the ground were to be replaced, 
necessity compelled an entirely new erection, and from nc- 


* Asser, p. 486: Venerabiliora et pretiosiora nova sua machinatione. 
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cessity invention arose. This must have been the case espe- 
cially with the two monasteries of Athelney and Shaftesbury, 
although Alfred had recourse to foreign aid in the prosecu- 
tion of his artistic designs, as well as in his literary works. It 
is well known that innumerable artists and labourers, skilled 
in every kind of work, and procured from different nations, 
were to be met with in his employment. 

In the little island of Athelney, hemmed in by water and 
thick bushes, there was great want of space, especially as 
Alfred desired that the place which had once served him as 
a stronghold, should always remain one; being surrounded 
by water, it was only accessible from the east by a bridge, 
which at both extremities, and particularly on the western 
end, was furnished with strong fortifications?. Upon the 
island itself he caused the convent to be erected, where it 
would be defended from the wild and insecure character 
of the neighbourhood. From the records of the twelfth cen- 
tury, at which period it was still in good preservation, it 
appears that the church was very small, but that it had been 
constructed according to an entirely novel style of architec- 
ture. Four piers were sunk in the ground, no doubt on account 
of the swampy nature of the soil, supporting the whoie edifice, 
and upon them four arches were placed in a circular form’. 

Alfred built the town as well as the convent of Shaftes- 
bury, so early indeed, if the account is credible, as the year 
880%, The rebuilding of London has already been men- 
tioned. The new minster at Winchester, dedicated by Alfred 
to the Virgin; must have been used in his lifetime, for Grim- 
bald officiated as abbot there; it was first completed ih the 
year 908, when Archbishop Plegmund consecrated the tower’. 
He likewise caused the cities and fortified places through- 
out the kingdom to be repaired or entirely rebuilt; and 
he provided modes of defence, consisting of walls and en- 
trenchments, in case of a return of those invasions with 


1 Asser, p. 495: Ex multis gentibus collectos et in ommi terreno aedificio 
edoctos. : 

2 Asser, p. 493: In cujus pontis occidentali limite arx munitissima pulcherrima 
operatione consita est. 

3 Wilh. Malmesb. Gesta Pontif. ii. 255. 

4 Wilh. Malmesb. Gesta Pontif. ii. 251; Asser, p. 495. 

5 Ethelwerd, iv. 519. 

Oo 
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which the country was continually threatened. Those cities 
thus protected by Alfred cannot be accurately specified ; and 
it appears that in most instances he did not proceed far with 
the work, for the innate indolence of his subjects placed an 
invincible obstacle in his way!. 

Alfred displayed regal magnificence at those places where 
he was accustomed to reside with his court. According to 
his command’, the buildings were adorned with gold and silver, 
and halls and royal chambers were constructed from stone 
and wood with great skill, Some stone vills were removed 
from their former sites, and placed in situations better adapted. 
for royal residences. 

But amongst all his ideas, there was one which was most 
successfully carried out. The perfection which he attaimed 
in the art of ship-building, and the occasion which led him 
to acquire it, will be noticed in the following section. 

Our attention is now particularly directed towards the 
minor inventions which were produced in his day, and 
amongst them to the contrivance for measuring time, disco- 
vered by Alfred himself. His biographer describes this in- 
vention. Only by the help of strict punctuality could the 
great ruler have succeeded in the accomplishment of such 
extensive and various duties. But the blue sky with its 
planets did not indicate the time to him with any regularity. 
In his country there were many gloomy clouds and con- 
stant showers, which often prevented the calculation of time 
from the sun and moon. Alfred’s mventive genius, however, 
discovered a remedy for such perplexities. He caused his 
chaplains, whose names we know were Athelstan and Were- 
wulf, to supply him with sufficient wax to weigh down 
seventy-two pence in the scales?. From this quantity he 
ordered six candles to be made, each of equal weight, and 
twelve inches long, with twelve divisions marked in each 
inch. These six candles burnt for twenty-four hours, day and 
night, before the relics of the saints, which always accom- 
panied him on his journeys. But here, too, the weather 
seems to have interfered with his schemes. The boisterous 


1 Asser, p. 493: Propter pigritiam populi imperata non implentur, &e. 
2 Asser, p. 492: Illo edocente. 
3 Asser, p. 496: Tanta cera quae septuaginta duos denarios pensaret. 
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wind, which often blew without intermission day and night, 
penetrated the slight doors and windows of the churches, 
and through the crevices in the walls and planks, and 
the thin canvas of the tents. The light either became ex- 
tinguished, leaving the king in darkness, or it burnt down 
quicker than usual, so as to prevent the observance of the 
astronomical point with which to begin the daily reckoning. 
Alfred removed this obstacle in the following manner: he 
had a lantern carefully made of wood and thin plates of horn; 
the horn was white, and scraped so thin as to be scarcely 
less transparent than a vessel of glass. The door of the 
lantern was also made of horn, and closed so firmly that no 
breath of wind could enter. In this secure receptacle he 
could now place his candles without fear of injury; when they 
burnt down they were instantly replaced by others, and with- 
out a water-clock, or any other more ingenious contrivance 
still undiscovered, he computed the time, which to him was 
so exceedingly precious. 

As he caused all kinds of ornaments to be fabricated, he 
could not by any means dispense with goldsmiths!. A very 
remarkable specimen of their craft has been preserved to the 
present day, and has been frequently represented; it is 
called Alfred’s jewel, and is a beautiful work of art. It 
was discovered in the year 16938, at Newton Park, in the 
lowlands of Somersetshire, near the river Parret, somewhat 
to, the north of the spot where the island and fortress of 
Athelney were formerly situated?. There the king, in per- 
haps the most sorrowful days of his life, lost this token of 
his sovereignty ; it remained hidden in the marshes, until, 
after the lapse of many centuries, it was accidentally brought 
to light once more. It is now preserved as a precious. 
memorial of the olden time, in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. This work of art consists of a polished crystal 
of an oval form, rather more than two inches in length 
and half an inch thick, inlaid with a mosaic enamel of 
ereen and yellow. This enamel represents the outline of a 
human figure, which appears to be in a sitting posture, hold- 
ing in each hand a sort of lily-branch in blossom. Those 
who have described the jewel have made various guesses 


1 Asser, p. 486, says that he instructed goldsmiths (aurifices). 
2 Akerman’s Archeological Index, p. 148, table xix, 1. 
02 
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respecting this figure, calling it St. Cuthbert, St. Neot, and 
even Christ; but the least perplexing solution would be, that 
it is merely a representation of a king in his state attire. 
The reverse is covered by a plate of fine gold, in which not 
without taste, and somewhat fancifully, a flower is engraved ; 
the oval-shaped sides are bordered by beaten gold admirably 
and durably manufactured, bearing around them these re- 
markable words, which banish all doubts respecting the former 
possessor of the jewel: 


AELFRED MEC HEHT GEWYRCAN. 
Alfred had me made. 


The letters of this inscription are all capitals, and in their some- 
what stiff form agree entirely with the initial letters mm the 
principal parts of the authentic manuscripts of Alfred’s time. 
Still more than the letters, the form of the two middle words, 
by their primitive, genuine orthography, bears witness to the 
age claimed by the motto. At the extreme end, where the 
crystal and its border join the gold, it is finished by a 
beautifully worked dolphin’s head in gold, whose empty eye- 
sockets must have once contained precious stones, and from 
whose open jaws a small golden pin protrudes. This pro- 
bably served as a fastening to a cane, or some beautiful staff, 
on the point of which the jewel was placed. It is a strange 
freak of fortune which thus presents to us, in this extra- 
ordinary work of art, what in all probability was a part of 
Alfred’s sceptre; it gives a very favourable impression of the 
state of art at that period, and of the skill and ability of the 
artist. 

It is certain that many works were executed in this man- 
ner, and Alfred himself speaks, in his preface to the “ Pastoral 
Care,” of some gold work, which he had caused to be exe- 
euted, referring to four small golden tablets!, one of which he 
presented with each copy of the book. They were worth 
fifty mancuses each, and it is not unlikely that William 
of Malmesbury saw one of them’. Now when they are 


1 Aestel, an index or small tablet with columns: pugillares; makes. 

2 Gesta Reg. ii. § 123: Cum pugillari aureo in quo est manca auri. The relu- 
tion to each other of manca, mancusa, and marca, has not yet been clearly 
ascertained. Du Cange, p. 5. 
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all lost, nothing can be accurately known of their value and 
workmanship. 

There are a great number of coins extant with Alfred’s 
stamp on them, but in their execution they are far inferior 
to the coimage of other Anglo-Saxon princes. The image of 
the king is in general so rudely engraved, that every attempt 
to trace any resemblance in even a single feature must be 
abandoned. There is no doubt that Offa once employed 
Italian coiners; his stamp could not otherwise have attained 
that perfection which every one must grant it to possess ; 
and in the time of Athelstan, Alfred’s grandson, traces of 
artistic skill are again perceptible in the coinage, which then 
first became the object of legal enactments. From the 
coarse alloy! of Alfred’s money, we may infer that the difi- 
culties of the age prevented him from improving it, and that 
he probably had recourse to expedients similar to those which 
Frederick the Great could not avoid using. His laws contain 
no reference to coinage, although there is frequent mention 
made in them of pounds, shillings, and pence. The shilling and 
the penny existed as coins, as well as a third part of the latter’. 
On the pieces of money we possess, the king is simply desig- 
nated Aelfred, or Alfred rex, or Elfred MXX.; the places where 
money was coined were Dorovernia, Oxnaforda, and Londinia. 

A particular branch of medieval art is formed by its ma- 
nuscripts. "We remember that book whose illuminated let- 
ters first smiled on the child, so anxious to acquire knowledge. 
The few manuscripts of Alfred’s day which are still in exist- 
ence are very simply written; the hand is flowing, and very 
legible, especially in the old copies of the “ Pastoral Care.” 
The initial letters of the chapter are regularly decorated, but 
without great splendour. Dragons or monsters of the bird 
species and distorted human countenances are drawn with a 
black pencil around the base of the letters, the red colour is 
then added afterwards for shading. 

These are the only fragments from which, at the present 
day, we can derive even an inadequate idea of the state of art 
and knowledge in England during the second part of the 
ninth century. But notwithstanding the great obstacles 


1 Ruding. Annals of the Coinage, ed. iii. vol. i, p. 125. 
2 Legg. Alf. 71: priddan dael paenninges. 
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which present themselves in the research, we may clearly 
perceive how Alfred ceaselessly endeavoured to elevate the 
intellectual condition of his people, as long as was possible, 
by means of his own influence, and all the resources that he 
could command. The next century enjoyed the fruits of his 
efforts, which had regained the lost ground, and provided 
efficient defence against fresh disasters. 


VIL. 


RENEWED CONTEST AND SUCCESSFUL RESULTS—THE KINGDOM. 
DESCENDS STRENGTHENED TO EDWARD I. 


Tux years of peace, which could not have been more nobly 
and profitably employed by Alfred for the mental and bodily 
welfare of his subjects in all branches of legislation and poli- 
tical economy, and in the cultivation of the arts and sciences, 
were rapidly drawing to a close. Many things indeed still 
remained to be accomplished; some might be effected in the 
quiet intervals of the immediately succeeding years, but 
others would be unavoidably left to later governments, 
with still less hope of success. The pressure of outward 
circumstances on the West Saxon kingdom began again 
to overpower all consideration of its internal condition, into 
which the incomparable exertions of its king had infused such 
new vigour. Once more Alfred was destined to resist the : 
piratical foe, the terror of all organised forms of government, 

Harbingers of such a misfortune had not been wanting 
during the time that had elapsed since the king pro- 
cured a happy tranquillity for the country. Rumours of 
the exploits of the heathens, who still molested in large 
numbers all the coasts of the opposite continent, were con- 
stantly brought over to the Saxons, and claimed the serious 
attention of Alfred. Yet it seemed that the solemn doc- 
trines which, after great efforts, he had succeeded in impart- 
ing to the marauders, had still some influence over them, and 
restrained them during this period from making any fresh 
attack on his dominions. Since the year 885, they had made. 
no actual attempt at hostility; the two people so nearly re- 
lated, but who had so hated one another when they were 
separated by different religions and habits, had learnt to 
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know their common interest since the conversion of many 
Northmen in East Anglia and even in Northumbria. It 
seems as if the admission of the Danes into the more civil- 
ised Anglo-Saxon community had formed a strong bulwark 
against any further attacks of heathendom. 

There had been no occasion for campaigns and battles 
during this period; the deep wounds inflicted on the Saxons 
by the lengthened war were slowly healing. New influence 
had been gained for them by the heroic king, by which, ma 
peaceable manner, the boundaries of the kingdom were ex- 
tended, and its supremacy acknowledged by its hitherto 
unconquered neighbours. Alfred succeeded also in effect- 
ing what no other king had been able to accomplish be- 
fore him, the ‘establishing a peaceful intercourse with the 
Welsh Britons, and convincing them of their dependence 
upon the powerful neighbouring state. During the long con- 
test with the Danes, the old national hatred had not once been 
thoroughly excited ; it is true the Welsh had by their enmity 
contributed not a little to the sufferings of the year 878, but 
they had experienced painfully enough that the Danes, with 
whom they thought to make common cause, did not spare 
them, but added severely to the wretchedness of their 
condition. Amongst the petty princes of their land there 
were continual disagreements and quarrels, it was therefore 
natural that the weaker side should first turn to that 
country which had, in fact, long possessed the dominion 
over them. 

Tt was about the time when Alfred became acquainted 
with Asser that discords such as these prevailed in the native 
land of the latter, information of which is only derived from 
him!, He applied to the King of the West Saxons on behalf 
of himself and his monastery of St. David, for protection 
against the constant provocations and injustice of Hemeid, 
the Prince of Demetia, and he formally made Alfred’s 
promise of aid one of the conditions towards attaining 
that mutual relation which the king so much desired. But 
Alfred also took advantage of this state of things to fix deci- 
sively his authority over the Welsh. Being severely oppressed 
by the six sons of Rotri Maur (Roderick the Great), the 


1 Asser, p. 488. 
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Lords of Venedotia, or North Wales, Hemeid first submitted 
to the Saxon power, with his little territory of Demetia. 
Helised, son of Tendyr, and King of Brecknock, overpowered 
by the same adversaries, yielded himself to the sway of Alfred. 
Howel, son of Ris, and Prince of Glevesing, in the present 
counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan, Brocmail and Fern- 
mail, sons of Mouric, and princes of Gwent-by-the-Seyvern, 
could neither of them any longer withstand the harsh mea. 
sures of Ethelred, the powerful Ealderman of Mercia, who 
desired to have peace within the borders, and they went 
voluntarily to solicit the protection of King Alfred. At 
length Anaraut, the son of Rotri, after renouncing the friend- 
ship of the Anglo-Danes in N orthumbria, from which he had 
gained nothing, but had rather suffered injury, came with his 
brothers to declare his willingness also to submit without ap- 
pealing to arms. When he came into the presence of Alfred, 
the king received him with all due respect, adopted him as 
his godson from the hands of a bishop, probably Werfrith, 
presented him with rich gifts, and caused him with all his 
vassals, and with regard to all his seignorial rights, to enter 
into the same feudal relation with Wessex in which Ethelred 
and Mercia stood. When this compact was explained and 
comprehended on both sides, it might be justly asserted that 
all the lands of South-Western Britain belonged to King 
Alfred!. They never again opposed him, nor lent any aid 
to his northern foes, so long as he wielded the West Saxon 
sceptre. 
The principal causes of the again-threatened outrages of 
the Danes against England must be attributed to the rest- 
/ less character of this people, and to the great losses they so 
_ frequently sustained on the Frankish coasts, but at the same 
_ time also to the events which took place in those parts of Eng- 
\x land which were inhabited by a mixed population. In the 
_ “year 890, for instance, Guthorm-Athelstan2, the King of East 
Anglia, died: during his later years he had lived much more 
tranquilly, compelled either by age or the force of cireum- 


1 Asser, p. 488: Omnes regiones dexteralis Britanniae partis ad Aelfred regem 
pertinebant et adhuc pertinent. Dexteralis means southern, in which direction 
it was then considered the regions inhabited by Britons were situated. 

? Chron. Sax. A. 890; Florent. Wigorn. i, 108. 
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stances, and seems to have performed faithfully the contract 
formerly entered into. He was buried at Thetford’. With 
respect to the succession in his kingdom, there is much ob- 
scurity in the sources of information, which however tend to 
show that circumstances had occurred to impede its regular 
course. After him a Northman named Eohric reigned ; and 
under Edward I., the son or nephew, Guthorm II.”, is first met 
with. But it is probable that after the death of Guthorm, 
the principles of, heathenism were revived in Suffolk and 
Norfolk. Egbert had reigned over one part of Northumbria 
during the latter part of the time that had elapsed since the 
death of Halfdene, and Guthfrid of the Danes, over the other 
part. The origin of this prince is obscure ; it is said that 
he was a son of the Danish king, Hardicanute’; he was a 
Christian, and an especial benefactor to the church at Dur- 
ham. He had sworn to maintain a sacred peace towards 
Alfred; he died on the 24th of August, 894, and was interred 
in York Cathedral*. Under his rule, the influence of Alfred 
seems to have obtained pre-eminence in Northumbria; and 
after his death, the Danish power, which was represented by 
the three sons of the deceased, vainly attempted to resist 
it. The attacks which were meanwhile in preparation from 
abroad, were perhaps connected with events of this kind. 
Hitherto the Northmen had been unable to make a firm 
footing, and to establish settlements upon the coasts of the 
German and Frankish Carlovingians. In spite of the defi- 
ciency of power in those kingdoms, and the great defeats 
they had sustained, the warfare was continually carried on, 
and the vagrant enemy was never allowed to have any rest. 
Wherever they appeared anxious to settle, they were either 
repulsed by some unexpected assault, or their own restless- 
ness urged them onwards until they again met with another 
adversary, who was resolute in defending his possessions. At 
last the German king, Arnulf, who was once more destined 


1 Gaimar, v. 3383: Le cors de lui gist a Thuetfort ; but according to the 
annals of the pseudo-Asser, in Headlaga. 

2 Vide above, p. 140. 

3 Simeon Dunelm. Gesta Reg. Angl. a. 883, ap. Twysden, 

4 Ethelwerd, iv. 518 : In natalitia Sancti Bartholomaei. Simeon Dunelm. Gesta 
Angl. p. 689. 
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to do honour to the race from which he descended, engaged 
with the enemy on his northern borders!, with a considerable 
army, consisting of Franks, Saxons, and Bavarians. 

A defeat which was sustained by him at first, was soon fol- 
lowed by the splendid victory on the banks of the river Dyle, 
near Louvaine, on September Ist, 891.. Arnulf surprised the 
Danes, and completely vanquished them before their ships 
could come up. The battle was so decisive, that in future 
the Danes never attempted to fix themselves for any length 
of time upon German territory?. 

But another large army, which in the most fearful manner 
continued to ravage the northern kingdoms of France, stood 
im no immediate connexion with the Danes who had been 
conquered in Flanders, and therefore felt no actual alarm at 
this defeat. Hasting, who must then have been approaching 
old age, was the dreaded leader of this division. Within a 
year, he had already pillaged the district by the river Somme ; 
now he had taken a firm position at Amiens, and from thence 
he attempted, by sudden attacks, to plunder the rich establish- 
ments of St. Vaast and St. Omer. King Odo, who marched 
against him, several times suffered grievous loss. In con- 
sequence of the incessant devastations, a universal famine 
visited these countries in the year 892; immense hordes of 
Danes, who found nothing more to plunder there, and who 
were joined from the north by the remnant of the army which 
was defeated at the Dyle, assembled together at Boulogne, 
and embarked with their horses in a flect of 250 ships, 
for England’. They landed at the mouth of the little river 
Limene (Lymne), in Hast Kent, on the eastern side of the 
Andredswald, which the Chronicle describes as being 120 
miles long, and 30 miles broad. Here they probably availed 
themselves of an old Romish fortification, which has been re- 
cently discovered. They brought their ships four miles up the 
river into the Wald, and came upon a fortress which had been 


1 Chron. Sax. a. 891. 

? Annal. Fuld. 891; Pertz. M. G. S.S. i. 408. 

5 Annal. Vedast. a. 892; Pertz. Monum. i. 528; Chron. (Sax. a. 893, in the 
original Cambridge manuscript, 892, which year is also noted by Ethelwerd, iv, 
518. Lappenberg, p. 342, n. 2, supposes, in accordance with ‘Guido, Alberich, 
A. 895, that Bjorn Kisenrippe was the conductor of this fleet. 
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thrown up by some Kentish peasants ; and as it was still in 
an incomplete state, the defence made there was unsuccessful. 
A little further on, the army settled near Appeldore. Not 
much later, in the year 893, another fleet of eighty sail landed 
in the mouth of the Thames, commanded by Hasting himself, 
from whom, unquestionably, the entire enterprise originated, 
and who, being compelled to leave the coasts of France, came 
to England in the hope of finding fresh booty, and perchance 
a kingdom, as others of his countrymen had done before. He 
went up the Swale, and also landed in Kent, where he raised 
a fortress at a place called Milton!. 

In this position the two armies remained quietly until 
towards the close of the followimg winter. About Easter, in 
the year 894 (March 31st), the Danes left their camp at 
Appledore, and, protected by the thickets and marshes, they 
penetrated into the neighbouring districts. Their destructive, 
march extended into Hampshire and Berkshire®. The fickle 
inhabitants of East Anglia and Northumbria, some of whom 
were still heathens, who had shortly before renewed their 
oath of fidelity to Alfred, the Northumbrians even giving 
him six hostages, acted in perfect unison with the large 
hosts of strangers, joing them in their incursions into the 
contiguous West Saxon and Mercian provinces, as often as 
they went from Appledore or Milton in search of plunder. 

The moment was now arrived when Alfred once more 
grasped the sword, which had long rested in the scabbard. 
whilst he was exercising the weapons of the mind in the 
peaceful days of leisure. The dexterity and cunning of the 
foe were, from long and painful experience, well known to 
him. How often he must have seen that the Danes never 
practised a brave and honourable method of warfare, but were 
accustomed to steal cunningly out of the heat of battle, and by 
treacherous ambush, to gain the upper hand. Alfred therefore 
resolved to make the utmost use of this experience, which 
had been so dearly bought, and to employ the greatest cau- 
tion and similar craft in his own plans. So long as the 
Danes remained quietly in their fortified encampments he 
did not attack them, for the localities they selected were 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 893; Ethelwerd, iv. 518. 
2 Ethelwerd, iv. 518. 
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wholly inaccessible on account of the forest and the bogs. 
But every preparation was made to give them a bloody re- 
ception on more favourable ground. 

In the interval of peace Alfred had also provided for 
the warlike defence of his country, especially in the fol- 
lowing arrangements: all who were capable of bearing 
arms were to be divided into two parts, one to guard 
constantly house, field, and labour, whilst the other part 
opposed the enemy in the battle-field; at the appointed 
time an exchange was to be made, and the two divisions were 
to relieve each other. There was, besides, one particular 
troop which formed the garrison of the fortified places, and 
remained always under arms!. But Alfred unquestionably 
caused all his soldiers to practise the arts of defence during 
the whole time, and many of them had already been in battle. 
Immediately after the arrival of the Northmen, Alfred scems 
to have placed a small troop of spies on the south-eastern 
part of his kingdom, under the command of his youthful son 
Edward, the crown-prince, who received information concern- 
ing every movement of the enemy®. The Ealderman Ethelred 
had likewise summoned his troops, especially placing those 
under his jurisdiction to garrison the newly-fortified city 
of London. When Edward announced that the heathen had 
passed near him on their march, although he was unable 
to obstruct them, Alfred arose with the whole strength of 
his troops and encamped between the two hostile divisions, ag 
near as he could possibly approach, owing to the forest and the 
morasses on both sides, and so as to be able to attack either on 
the instant it might venture into the open plain. He could not 
have selected a more advantageous position, as in front he not 
only separated the two armies from each other, but also kept 
them apart from those who were in the Danish interest on the 
eastern coast. It seems that Hasting was induced by this to 
promise that he would soon quit the country, and that, on this 
occasion, he sent his sons as hostages to the Saxon king, 
who sent them back to their father!, after causing them to 


1 Heefde se cyning his fierd on tu tonumen. swa pxt hie weeron simle healfe 
at ham. healfe Gite. bfitan pam monnum pe pa burga healdan scoldex. 
Chron. Sax. a. 894. 

2 This is likewise to be gathered from Ethelwerd, iv. 518: Praenotata sunt 
haec clitoni tum Eaduuerdi filii regis, ete. 
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be baptised, he and his son-in-law EHthelred being their 
sponsors. 

The Danes, with a view to plunder, went in small bands 
along the edge of the forest. Similar small detachments 
were sent out by the king in pursuit of them, partly selected 
from his own forces, partly from those forming the garrison 
of the towns: by day and night there ensued perpetual 
collisions and skirmishes. The Danes only twice ventured 
out with their whole strength; once, immediately after 
their landing, when the Saxons had not yet opposed 
them; the next time, most probably, when the division 
which had invaded the remote districts of Hampshire had 
returned heavily laden with booty. Apparently, the purpose 
of the heathen was to go across the Thames and to reach 
Essex, whither their ships had already sailed. Alfred im- 
mediately went with his troops in order to cut off their 
retreat. At Farnham, in Surrey, he compelled them to fight, 
completely defeated them, and took from them all the spoil 
they had amassed. The Prince Edward gloriously dis- 
tinguished himself in the bloody conflict; the heathen king 
(Bjorn ?) fled wounded from the battle-field. His army rushed 
in wild confusion towards the north, and passed over the 
Thames, being unable to discover more than one ford, which 
was probably between Hampton and Kingston. They re- 
turned into Essex, and first reassembled in the island of 
Thorney, which lies at the outlet of the Colne, where their » 
vessels had previously gone. 

Alfred at once despatched a part of his army in the same 
direction. For a long time the Saxons blockaded the Danish 
ships, but at length their provisions failed; the time of 
service of that division which maintained the siege had 
expired, and in all probability they had no ships with which 
to approach the enemy by sea. The soldiers, by whom the 
siege had been commenced and then relinquished, were re- 
turned home, and Alfred was himself approaching with the 


1 This is borrowed by Lappenberg, p. 343, from Chron. Sax. 894: Heefdon hi 
hiora onfangen der Hesten to Beamfleote cOme, und from Ethelwerd, iv. 518: 
Qbsecrant pacis barbari jamque foederisque statum: obsides dantur ; adfirmant 
jure exire regno praefati regis: actus et sermo simul una complentur. 
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troop appointed to take their place, to keep the besieged army 
in check, and fully to annihilate it, when he received intelli- 
gence of a sudden attack which had been made by the faithless 
Northumbrians and East Angles upon the western coasts of 
his kingdom. The Danes, who had not yet recovered the 
heavy losses which they had sustained at Farnham, and being 
impeded by their severely-wounded king, who could not keep 
up with them, had, in order to overtake their allies, collected 
together several hundred vessels, in which they sailed for 
some distance along the south coast, and threatened to take 
possession of Hxeter, whilst a fleet of forty ships went into 
the Bristol Channel, and commenced an attack upon a citadel 
in the north of Devonshire. The scheme was cunningly 
devised, for that part of the kingdom was then entirely 
destitute of every means of defence. When this intelligence 
was conveyed to Alfred, he resolved to return immediately 
with the principal part of the troops then remaining with 
him, to make preparations for defending his western pro- 
vinces, and to prevent the enemy from every attempt at 
gaining possession of them!, 

But whilst the king provided for the accomplishment of 
this object, he had at the same time to carry on the warfare 
in the east. For this purpose he had left’ behind a strong 
body of his forces, which marched towards London, and with 
other auxiliary troops hastening thither from the west, re- 
inforced the garrison already there. Unquestionably this 
army, commanded by the Ealderman Ethelred, on whom de- 
volved the duty of protecting the eastern parts of the king- 
dom, penetrated into Essex as far as Bamfleet. Thither 
Hasting had gone with his troops, shortly after the battle 
at Farnham, again occupying that fortress which he had 
abandoned in the year 885. The large army which had been 
formerly settled at Appledore, and had then been driven to 
the mouth of the Colne, was also opposed to him ; It was now 
within the citadel, and Hasting was engaged in a plundering 
expedition, when the Saxons appeared before it in all their 
strength. They easily overcame the resistance attempted 
against them, stormed the fortress, and took possession of all _ 
they found therein, women and children, as well as every 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 894, 
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kind of property, and returned home to London enriched 
with much spoil. The ships which they had found ashore at 
Bamfieet, were partly broken to pieces or burned, partly taken 
to London and Rochester, 

Amongst the prisoners were the wife and the two sons of - 
Hasting, who were sent to King Alfred; he did not avenge 
himself upon them, however, but once again showed his 
generous and Christian nature by sending them back to the - 
treacherous Dane, with costly presents. Hasting, who had 
violated his oath to the godfather of his children, could not 
yet_be won to improvement and conversion. Even after his 
fortress was taken, and he had experienced the most bene- 
volent treatment from Ethelred and Alfred, he did not ab- 
stain from devastating in the wildest manner the dominions 
of his benefactors!. He knew that his brave opponent 
was busily engaged in the distant west, and, in a short time, 
he effected a union of the seattered hordes in Essex, which 
he reinforced by fresh allies from the coasts of Northumbria 
and East Anglia. He formed with them a strong entrench- 
ment at Shobury, somewhat to the east of Bamfleet. He 
soon considered his forces sufficiently strong to attack 
Mercia ; then marched up the left bank of the Thames, 
and passed across the country, until he reached the Severn, 
intending to follow the course of that river towards the 
south. : 

But Ethelred did ‘not look idly on during these disturb- 
ances, he collected together all the troops under his com- 
mand; Ethelhelm, the Halderman of Wiltshire, Ealderman 
Ethelnoth, and the royal Thanes who occupied the garrisons, 
also came with their forces. Those places east of the river 
Parrot, and east and west of Selwood, sent their soldiers, as 
did the countries north of the Thames and west of the 
Severn, and even North Wales. With this great army 
Ethelred marched against the Danes, and encountered them 
at Buttington, on the banks of the Severn, where they were 
secured behind their fortifications. He immediately sur- 


1 And eft oSre side he waes on herga® gelend on pet ilce rice. pa pa man his 
geweore abrec. Chrone Sax. a. 894, where the twice-repeated capture of 
Hasting’s sons is considered as one. 
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rounded them on every side, and for many weeks! prevented 
them from making any attempt to escape. As all means of 
conveyance were cut off, a fearful famine ensued amongst 
the besieged army; they had already devoured the greater 
number of their horses, and many had died of starvation, 
when Hasting found himself compelled to risk a sally to- 
wards the east. A fearful battle ensued, in which many 
royal Thanes were killed, amongst them one named Ordheh ; 
but the Christians were victorious, and scattered the North- 
men. in wild flight?. 

if that is true which we gather from the incomprehen- 
sible words of Ethelwerd, Hasting concluded a treaty, by 
which he promised to quit Mercia. It is clear that he was 
obliged to do so without delay; and his victors appear to 
have permitted him to depart unmolested. He reached his 
fortress in Essex; but before the winter?, he hastily gathered 
together the dispersed remnant of his countrymen, and 
fresh troops of East Angles and Northumbrians, and formed 
them into a large army. They gave their women, their 
ships, and all their property, into the charge of the East 
Angles, and then journeyed, day and night, in unbroken 
marches back again to the north-west. The pirate seems 
to have laid much stress upon effecting his passage to the 
western coast; perhaps he purposed advancing to the assist- 
ance of the great fleet on the coast of Devonshire, which 
was in the mean time hard pressed by Alfred. 

Immediately after the victory at Buttington, Ethelred had 
dismissed the Mercian troops according to custom. Thus 
Hasting met with no opposition to his departure, and he 
reached Chester, which lies at the entrance of the penin- 
sula of Wirral’. But he did not succeed in surprising the 
garrison, which was safe behind the walls; and the Danes 
contented themselves with besieging the city for two days, 


1 Sa hie pa fela wucena seeton on twa healfe pare é. Chron. Sax. A. 894. 
? Gesta haec quippe in Buttingtune pracdicantur a priscis, says Ethelwerd, 
alluding in intelligible words to the songs which in his time were doubtlessly 
sung about this battle. 

3 Onforan winter. 

* On anre westire ceastre on Wirhealum. seo is Legaceaster gehaten. Chron. 
Sax, A. 894. 
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killing the few people whom they found without the walls, 
and driving all the cattle from the fields. They burnt the 
corn which fell imto their hands, or consumed it themselves 
with their horses!. 

Hasting passed the winter at Wirral; in the spring 
of the year 895 he made preparations for going into 
North Wales, for the supplies of cattle and corn had either 
been exhausted by his troops or again taken from him®. In 
Wales they advanced towards the south, and especially 
ravaged Gwent, Brecknock, and many other adjacent dis- 
tricts’. With the plunder which they obtained there they 
returned to the north, passed inland across Northumbria 
and Hast Anglia, so that the Mercians who went in pursuit 
could not overtake them. They probably approached York, 
and then went through the Mercian territory towards the 
south. Near Stamford, on the river Welland, in Northamp- 
tonshire, a battle must have taken place between Hasting 
and the Halderman Ethelnoth, who advanced against him 
from the west*. The greater number of the heathens re- 
turned, however, to Essex, and established themselves in the 
island of Mersey. 

At the same time that Hasting went into Wales, a pirate 
named Sigeferth sailed with his fleet from Northumbria, and 
devastated and pillaged along the coasts, after which he re- 
turned home laden with booty®. 

Meanwhile Alfred had kept the field in Devonshire for a 


1 On eelcere efenehSe—always at evening, if the word is correct. 

2 Chron. Sax. a. 895. 

5 Annales Cambriae, a. 895. Nordmanni venerunt et vastaverunt Loyer et 
Brechenianc et Guent et Guinliguiauc ; also Morganwg and Buallt, Brut y 
Tywysogion, A. 894, in Mon. Hist. Brit. 

4Tinfer this from the incomprehensible account of Ethelwerd, from which 
Lappenberg gathers, somewhat incorrectly, that it occurred in the following year, 
whilst two years had passed since the landing of the heathen. The words, 
which defy all interpretation, are as follows: ab occidentali profectus est parte 
tune Anglorum Acthelnoth dux; adit in hoste Evoraca urbe, qui non parva terri- 
toria pandunt in Myrciorum regno loci in parte occidentali Stan forda, hoc est inter 
fluenta amnis Uueolod et condenso sylvae quae vulgo Ceoftefne (Ceostefne) nun- 
cupatur. 

* Ethelwerd, p. 518. We do not learn whither the march was directed. Ac- 
cording to the Annals of Ulster, p. 65, Sigeferth, Ingvar’s son, had killed his 
brother Guthferth. 
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whole year, although no decisive event appears to have 
taken place in this part of the kingdom ; but he prevented the 
germ of his state, the old West Saxon province, from being 
devastated by the Danes, and at length compelled the great 
fleet which had vainly attempted to blockade Exeter to put 
to sea again and to sail homewards. 

_ On their way thither, the Danes and Hast Angles made a 
sudden onslaught upon the coast of Sussex, not far from 
Chichester; but the citizens of that place attacked them, put 
them to flight, killed several hundreds of them, and seized 
some of their ships; the remainder joined their comrades 
in the island of Mersey!. 

Before the end of the winter, the Danish encampment 
there was in motion ; they had left their ships afloat, and now 
towed them up the Thames, and thence up the Lea. The 
winter was passed in erecting a fort at a distance of four 
Geyman miles north of London, in the neighbourhood of 
Hertford or Ware. With the summer of 896 a considerable 
number of Saxons and others came out of the garrison in 
London and assailed the fortress; but they were repulsed by 
the Danes, and four royal Thanes were killed. About the 
time of harvest, Alfred, with a powerful army, encamped in 
the vicinity of London, in order that the people might carry 
their crops without molestation from the Danes. One day, 


when the king was riding by the side of the little river Lea’ 


he discovered a place where the channel might be very easily 
disturbed, so that the stream could be diverted from its 
course, thus preventing the enemy from bringing out their 
vessels. He began by causing two forts to be constructed 
on both sides of the Lea’. His soldiers had encamped near 
the spot, and were busily engaged in the work, when the 
Danes observed that the water was flowing off, and that it 
would be impossible for them to take away their ships. They 
therefore abandoned them ; they had before left their women 
in the charge of the East Angles, and they then hastened ¢o- 


1 Chron. Sax. 895. 
- 2 Chron. Sax. 896. Barrington, in his translation of Aelf. Oros. p- 60, suggests, 
with great probability, that Alfred was induced to undertake the task of dive. i- 
ing the course of the Lea by remembering a similar exploit of which he had read 
in Orosius, performed by Cyrus at the Euphrates. 
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wards the north, and again marched through the country to- 
wards the Severn, and encamped near Bridgenorth! in Shrop- 
shire. Whilst. Alfred despatched his army in pursuit for 
some distance, the inhabitants of London took thé forsaken 
ships into their possession. Such as were useless were all 
destroyed, but the serviceable ones were taken to London?. 
In the summer of the following year, the great army of 
Northmen left the Severn, and divided into three parts, one 
of which returned home into East Anglia, and another went 
into Northumbria. The third division, which was in the 
greatest need, procured ships, and led by Hasting, went 
southwards across the sea to the mouth of the Seine’. Here 
the old pirate understood how to compel King Charles the 
Simple to give up a piece of land in the province of Chartres, 
the possession of which was quietly enjoyed by Hasting until 
fifteen years later, when Rollo conquered Normandy‘. = 
Thus, after three years’ valiant defence, the kingdom o 
the West Saxons was delivered from the destructive foe who . 
had endeavoured to penetrate into it from all sides, by land 
and by water, and who at last were forced to abandon their - 
purpose, and to depart as poor as they came. “Thanks be 
to God,” writes the old Saxon chronicler, “this time the 
heathen did not so utterly despoil the English people®.” 
And we may venture to conjecture from Alfred’s character, 
that he and all his people celebrated a joyful festival of 
thanksgiving in the restored and well-guarded churches. 
But another evil, from which the Saxons suffered greater loss 
than in the battle-field, was the contagious sickness, which, 
in consequence of the ravages and other distresses attendant 
on war, raged amongst men and beasts. Even the highest 
classes of the community were not exempt from the pesti- 
lence, and amongst the most honoured dignitaries and officers 
in the kingdom who died at that time were the Bishops 
Swithulf of Rochester, and Halheard of Dorchester; the 
Haldermen Ceolmund of Kent, Beorhtulf of Essex, and 


1 it Cwatbriege be Saefern. 
° pe paer staelwyrde weeron, took with them what was worth stealing. 
3 Chron. Sax. A. 897, and Asserii Annales ad A. 895. 
4 Wilh. Gemet. ap. Du Chesne Scriptt. rer. Norm. p. 221, 228, 
*nefde se here. Godes ponces, Angel—eyn ealles for swiSe gebrocod. 
Chron. Sax. 896. 
P2 
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Wulfred of Hampshire ; the Thane Eadulf; Beornwulf, the 
Burggrave of Winchester, and Ecgulf, the king’s riding- 
master ; all of whom belonged to those important ranks upon 
which depended the welfare and security of the country. 

Yet the courage of the people and of their king by no 
means failed; once more, and, indeed, for the last time in 
Alfred’s life, they were obliged to make preparations for de- 
fence. The hostile troops, which came from Bridgenorth 
into Northumbria and East Anglia, and which consisted of the 
faithless inhabitants of those parts, and of many homeless 
Danes, ventured again to attack the West Saxon territory, 
and endeavoured especially to reach the southern coast, where 
hitherto they had gained but little plunder, in the light 
vessels fabricated by them long since, in anticipation of such 
an enterprise!. Alfred, who had learnt to meet the enemy 
with their own weapons, and who had always succeeded, now 
resolved to attack them with all his power upon the sea itself. 
Amidst so many other cares, it had been until now impos- 
sible for him to arrange a fleet. A great many ships had been, 
indeed, repeatedly seized by his people in past years, and 
now lay in the harbours of London and Rochester. He might 
have very well employed them for his purpose, but the Danish 
vessels were small and frail; besides, the Saxons were not such 
bold and hardy mariners as the Danes. 

Alfred sought in the stores of his inventive and persevering 
mind for means to remedy this evil. He caused long ships 
to be built, nearly twice the length of the Scandmavian 
ships’, most of them propelled by sixty or even more oars. 
He’ proposed to gain stronger, higher, and at the same 
time more rapid vessels; and in this aim he copied neither 
from Frisian nor Danish models, but produced an entirely 
national result, and furnished his country with a means of 
defence which, in later years, became the pride of the island — 
and made her the sovereign of the seas. Thus in the history 
of England’s naval power, also, Alfred is found to have taken 
an important onward step. In order to man this new fleet, 


1 Halra swiSost mid paem escum pe hie fela geara der timbredon. Chron. 
Sax. A. 897. mre 

2 These so called snekkar (snakes) had generally only twenty oars. Sir — 
Harris Nicholas, History of the Royal Navy, i. 10. 
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he obtained, besides the mariners on his own coasts, certain 
Frisians who were particularly good sailors, and had not 
only lived and traded peaceably with the opposite island, 
but in the continual conflicts with the same foe must have 
acquired considerable skill in maritime war. Frisians and 
Saxons were both Low Germans and Christians ; they agreed 
together admirably, and endeavoured unanimously to repel 
heathenism. 

When the Danes in their old manner commenced their 
ravages on the south coast, Alfred determined to chastise 
them with his new fleet. Six hostile ships were stationed 
off the Isle of Wight, and disturbed by unexpected landings 
the opposite coast as far as Devonshire! ; they had even en- 
tered a port of that province, when nine of Alfred’s galleys 
appeared at the entrance, and blocked up their egress by 
sea. The Danes rowed against them with three of their 
ships, the three others remained aground somewhat further 
up the stream, where the tide had ebbed, and permitted the 
rapacious troops to land. The Saxons immediately began 
the conflict in six of their ships, seized upon two of the three 
Danish vessels and killed the crews; the third escaped, after 
losing all its men excepting five. But in the heat of the 
battle the Saxons had failed to notice the shallowness of the 
water ; three of their ships went ashore before the commence- 
ment of the affray, on the same side as the three Danish ves- 
sels were stranded, and the Saxons succeeded in landing 
there. The other Saxon ships ran in upon the opposite shore, 
and this gave one of the enemy’s ships an opportunity to 
escape, but all means of communication with their comrades 
was cut off. Meanwhile the Danes who reached the land 
had acquired knowledge from the past, and as the sea had 
so far receded that all the ships which lay ashore on their 
side were by this time at a great distance” from the water, 
in the fury of desperation they hastened to attack the Saxons. 
Upon the shore a furious conflict ensued between the two 
forces, in which one hundred and twenty Danes were killed ; 
but on the Saxon side, Lucumon, the king’s reeve ; Ethelferth, 
the king’s neat-herd ; the Frisian seamen, Wulfheard, Aebbe, 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 897. 
2 pet waeter waes abebbod fela furlanga from pam scipum. 
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and Ethelhere, with sixty-two other brave men, were slain. 
Those Saxons whose ships remained immovable on the other 
bank of the river, so that they could not hasten to the rescue, 
were almost desperate when they were obliged to witness 
such a disaster!. Already the victory seemed nearly decided 
im favour of the Danes, when they perceived that their ships 
began to be afloat before those of their opponents. They — 
hastily rushed into them, seized the oars, and guided them out 
to sea. They had gained an important advantage when the 
nine large Saxon ships were released and able to follow 
them. ‘The vessels of the pirates were so much injured, that 
they could not venture to take them along the dangerous 
coasts of Sussex: the sea cast two of them on shore, where 
the inhabitants seized the crews, and took them prisoners, to 
Winchester. Alfred, who was at that place, caused the eap- 
tives to be hanged together on the gallows. The crew of the 
remaining ship came sorely wounded into East Anglia. In 
the same summer twenty Danish vessels were wrecked upon 
the south coast, and every soul on board perished?. 

These are the last-recorded hostilities during Alfred’s reign. 
His attempt to cope with the enemy by sea could not in this 
mstance be called successful — his people had gained the 
battle only after severe losses, and his large ships had been 
taken into a channel for which they were certainly not 
fitted. Much was still needed before the Saxons could com- 
pete with their adversaries by sea, in boldness and ability, 
yet they ventured to do so, and were able to defend their 
coasts from hostile attacks with the new fleet, especially im 
the ensuing year. The Danes were now exhausted in the 
British island, they were kept in perfect restraint by the 
vigilance of Alfred. j 

Posterity knows scarcely anything of the four last years of 
the king’s life: after peace was restored, the old authorities — 
had nothing more important to record than the death of some 
exalted personages, such as the Marshal Wulfric, the brave 


1 Henric. Huntingd. v. 741, derives his account from the Chronicle, but he 
gives a more lively and poetical description: Videres autem gentem sex navium 
_ bellum aspicientem, et auxilium ferre nequientem pugnis caedere pectus, et 
unguibus rumpere crines. ‘ 
? Mid monnum, mid ealle, Chron. Sax. A. 897. 
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Ealderman Ethelhelm, and Eahstan, Bishop of London!. But 
besides what we know and have already minutely consi- 
dered respecting Alfred’s diversified sphere of action, we 
may confidently venture to fill up the chasm still left, by 
‘assuming that the king continued to enjoy the leisure time 
of peace by advancing his own mental improvement and that 
of those who belonged to him, as far as he was permitted by 
the affairs of his office and his bodily suffermgs. He pro- 
moted the welfare of his country by a just administration of 
his laws ; the instruction of his youthful subjects prospered 
under his special superintendence ; and the time that was 
left. at his disposal, after the fulfilment of his other duties, 
was devoted as before to study. After the years of peril had 
passed, he undoubtedly resumed his long-suspended literary 
labours in conjunction with his learned companions, and per- 
haps completed many works which had been previously com- 
menced. ; 
But the bodily weakness caused by an insidious disease, | 
from which Alfred suffered during the most precious years of | 
his life, and which must have been much ageravated by | 
severe privations and rigorous weather throughout a long- - 
sustained war, brought, im all probability, a premature age 
upon him ; his powers, which he had so greatly exerted with 
unwearied energy in spite of all obstacles, now failed, and he 
died, on the 28th of October, 901, at the early age of fifty- 
three years and six months*. The exact particulars relating 
to his death were never recorded. But he died, as he had 
lived, happy in the consciousness of having fulfilled his duty 
to his best ability. His body was buried in the monastery 
founded by him at Winchester, in which place most probably 


oh 
1 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 897, 898. 

2 Chron. Sax. A. 901: syx nihtum Aer ealra haligra maessan, that is, the 26th 
October ; but no doubt instead of syx, the word ought to be feower, a mistake easy 
toarise in cypher, for the Anglo-Saxon Calendar mentions the 28th as the day of 
the Depositio Aelfredi regis, and Florent. Wigorn. i. 116, expressly states: Quarta 
feria, v. Kal. Novembris. The Chronicle also falsely reckons the duration of his 
reign to be twenty-eight years and a half, for we know that he began to reign 
on the 28rd April, 871: seep. 80. Florence has more correctly, xxix annis sexque 
mensibus regni sui peractis. Simeon Dunelm. Gesta Reg. Angl. on the contrary, 
records his death in $99, after twenty-eight years, but gives in his other works 
the correct Indiction iv. 
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his death occurred, and which had risen rapidly of late 
to be the chief city of the kingdom; here also his father 
and most of his ancestors were interred. According to a 
more recent account, he was previously buried in the epis- 
copal cathedral where these graves actually were, because 
the new monastery of the Virgin Mary was not yet 
finished ; but when the canons of the Church, excited by 
their national credulity, and by hostile feelings towards the 
_ clergy of the new monastery, declared that the spirit of the 
_ great king might be seen wandering about at night, his son 
ordered the coffin to be removed into the adjoiming build- 
ing, which was nearly completed’. In the reign of Henry I. 
_ the ashes were again removed into Hyde Abbey, opposite the 
northern gate of Winchester, where they were preserved 
_ until the Reformation, and the destruction of that edifice”. 
*S. The country enjoyed a happy peace, when it had recovered 
from the grief occasioned by the death of its deliverer. He 
had been able to keep under his sceptre the whole of the 
English nation, excepting the east coast, where, before his 
accession, the Danes had succeeded in establishing them- 
selves; but they, too, were dependent on him, and Wales 
obeyed without resistance. The eldest son of Alfred followed 
the course destined for him by his father, and immediately 
claimed his right of inheritance ; more fortunate than Alfred 
had been at his accession, when the enemy occupied the land, 
and engaged him in lengthened battles. Edward had already 
attained his majority, his father had educated him to rule, 
and had proved that: he was worthy. It is known that in 
898 he took part in the affairs of government?, During his 
reign he always justified the confidence placed in him by his 
father, and he quickly gained that of his subjects also. 

Even in the first year he showed his efficiency. His 
cousin Ethelwald, the second son of King Ethelred, yet a 
child at the time of Alfred’s accession, and excluded from 
the throne by his father’s express regulation‘, attempted to 
claim his rights: he was actuated by feelings in favour of 


? Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 124. Florent, Wigorn. i. 116, in novo monasterio. 
? Townshend, Winchester, p. 17. Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, iy. 11. 


* Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 324, Donation document of the year 898, 
‘See page 84, 
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a direct succession, which hitherto had never been fully re- 
cognised in the kingdoms of Christendom. Without the ap- 
proval of all the people acknowledging him as the legiti- 
mate successor of Alfred, and without the consent of the 
Witan, he took possession of two royal domains. He en- 
deayoured to maintain them with a troop of audacious ad- 
yenturers, but he could find no party to his cause through- 
out the country of the Saxons. Besides, he was, in the 
opinion of the world, guilty of a heinous sin, having taken 
a maiden, who had been previously consecrated a nun, to be 
his wife, without permission from the king or the bishop. 
When Edward had advanced with his followers, and en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Wimborne, the beleaguered 
prince swore that he would either live or die there ; but in 
the night he stole secretly out of his fortress, and escaped to 
join the Danes in Northumbria. With their help, joined 
with that of the enemy within the country, he believed that 
he could establish his claims. They indeed acknowledged 
him as their ruler, and obeyed his commands!. 

According to the custom of the pirates, he visited the 
domains of Edward with repeated devastations, but it was 
not until the year 905 that he ventured to invade Mercia 
with a large army, commanded by Eohric, King of the Hast 
Angles. He reached the Thames at Cricklade, and crossed 
the river, intending to carry home his plunder eastward 
through his cousin’s territory. At length he was attacked 
by Edward, near the Ouse. Unfortunately for the king, and 
notwithstanding his commands, the Kentish men, who con- 
sidered that the term of their service was expired, and who 
had gone home, could not be induced to return. They were 
punished for this refusal by a defeat from the Danes; but 
immediately afterwards, the foe was completely vanquished 
by Edward, and amongst many other hostile leaders, King 
Kohric and the Prince Ethelwald were slain’. 

This victory was of no slight importance. The Pretender 
himself, whom none of the Christian people would accept, 
and who had thrown them into the power of the heathen, 
had fallen in battle, and his colleagues were also conquered 
and punished. Shortly after, Edward compelled the Danes 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 901. 2 Chron. Sax. A. 905, 
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in East Anglia and Northumbria to conclude the treaty of 
Yttingaford!, wherein he, with the new prince, Guthorm I1., 
entered into those resolutions which we have already recorded, 
as a ratification of the peace of Wedmore, concluded by Al- 
fred. 

However, this peace was not sufficiently durable to secure 
the country from fresh invasions; in connexion with events 
im France, and particularly with Rollo’s conquest of Nor- 
mandy, the Danes, who had been converted to Christianity, 
moved to the east coasts, especially in the years 911 and 
918, and invaded them repeatedly both by sea and land, 
but Ethelred of Mercia and King Edward always repulsed 
them with great loss. The king, who was strong and brave, 
like his father, was on all occasions fortunate and successful 
the people prospered under kis government, and they reso- 
lutely opposed the foe whenever they appeared. The mind 
of Alfred lived and operated both in king and subjects, and 
brought to perfection that of which he had laid the founda- 
tions amidst toilsand dangers. Edward effected the security 
of the country not only by the construction or restora- 
tion of a large number of fortresses, but he fortified many 
towns, which contributed greatly towards its prosperity. As 
proofs of this, the authorities give such names as Chester, 
Hertford, Stafford, Tamworth, Warwick, and others. Towns 
like Towcester were for the first time surrounded by stone 
walls, and it was decreed in the laws of Edward that all labour 
and traffic should be only carried on within fortified places?. 
Like a careful prince, he endeavoured to secure his subjects 
and their property from every disadvantageous alliance with 
the deceitful foe. 

He gained for the kingdom itself prosperity as well as pro- 
tection. For in 912, when his brother-in-law, Ethelred, died, 
London and Oxford immediately appertained to Wessex, 
and Edward gladly seized on both these places, taking them 
into complete and lasting possession. The remainder of 
Mercia continued under the powerful sway of his sister Ethel- 
fleda, who governed and ruled like a true daughter of Alfred. 
She built fortresses in conjunction with Edward, marched 
to the field herself, and in particular, defeated the Welsh. 


1 Chron. Sax. A. 906. ? Legg. Eadweardi, Laws and Institutes, i. 158. 
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prince, Owen, who had revolted and entered into a league 
with the Danes. Allied with this darmg woman, the king 
was enabled to extend the eastern boundaries of the king- 
dom, and to resist the encroachments of the Northmen. This 
oceurred especially at Derby, Leicester, Huntingdon, and 
also at Essex, where the citadel of Witham adjoined Maldon. 
Beyond the boundaries, the Danes in Northumbria and East 
Anglia again submitted to the supremacy of the West 
Saxons. The power of the ruling state extended to Strath- 
clyde, the Celtish kingdom in Southern Scotland. When 
Ethelfleda, that wonderfully active and energetic woman, died 
on the 12th of June, 9191, Edward took possession of the 
kingdom of Mercia, hitherto governed by her, undisturbed 
by the pretensions of Aelfwyn, his sister’s only daughter, 
whom he sent into Wessex. ‘This was a politic step on his 
part, for it was not desirable that the border-land should 
remain in the dominion of a female descendant, because by 
marriage she would have it in her power to form an alliance 
with the foe. yeu 

King Edward died at Farndon, in the year 924, at the sum- 
mit. of his renown, which, so far as it was founded upon regal 
power, exceeded that of his father, but in nobility of soul 
and literary acquirements Edward never attaimed the height 
reached by Alfred?. Athelstan afterwards inherited the fame 
as well as the power of both. After he had arranged the burial 
of his father in the new cloister at Winchester, he was solemnly 
proclaimed and crowned at the royal castle of Kingston, with 
the unanimous consent, of his people. 

Tn battles with the ancient foe he acquired the name of a 
victorious hero. York fell before his troops, and in the 
much-extolled battle of Brunandune (Bamborough), so 
famous in song, a most glorious victory was achieved by 
Alfred’s grandson over the united forces of the N orthmen: 
and the Scottish Celts. His deeds, like those of Alfred, 
were celebrated in poetry. eared as well as esteemed 
abroad, he formed friendly relations with conquered Norway, 
and in many other states arranged a foreign policy which 


1 Florent. Wigorn. i. 128. sites ; 
2 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 125: Literarum scientia multum patre inferior, sed regni 
potestate incomparabiliter gloriosior. 
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possessed its most secure support in the flourishing com- 
merce andthe greatly enhanced prosperity of England. At 
the time of Athelstan’s death, which took place on the 27th 
of October, 940, the Anglo-Saxon kingdom had reached the 
highest point of its glory, from which nothing could have 
removed it during the two next centuries, except the power 
of the great rulers of the North, the weakness of the ener- 
vated descendants of the race of Cerdic, and the presump- 
tuous arrogance of a proud clergy henceforth no longer 
unanimous. 


VIII. 
ALFRED IN HIS PRIVATE AND DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Tuar the immediate descendants at least of the great 
king did honour to their name, is testified by the histories 
of Edward and Athelstan. They sprang from an heroic 
race, and kings and heroes themselves, they trod in the foot- 
steps of their father. But besides the successors to his 
throne, Alfred saw a numerous offspring grow up around 
him, and all record of the character and fate of these descen- 
dants is not lost. It does not, therefore, seem out of place to 
consider the conscientious care which the king extended to 
his subjects, and the father to his children, and finally to 
glance at the high moral position which he took in all his 
relations towards them. 

Our only authorities on this subject do not agree in all 
their statements, and this may be owing to the deficiency 
of historical evidence ; but we must acknowledge with grati- 
tude that in one document at least, known as Alfred’s Will, 
there is preserved to us an invaluable means of becoming 
acquainted with the condition of the king’s family. This 
document is founded on the Will of King Ethelwulf, which ig 
unfortunately lost, and on the agreement which Alfred, as 
crown-prince, entered into with his brother Ethelred at 
Swineburgh!. By that agreement the succession was assured 
to him, in spite of the claims of the elder branch, and at the 
same time the royal private property was legally divided. 


1P, 84. 
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About the year 885! a Witenagemot was held at Langadene, 
before which Alfred laid his father’s will: the assembly 
recognised the king’s right, as the kingdom and the principal 
part of the royal property were delivered into his hands to 
dispose of his own possessions in the manner he might judge 
to be most advantageous for his relations. The Witan will- 
ingly ratified the several arrangements he made for this pur- 
pose, and the records of them remain to this day®, presenting 
a lively picture of the affectionate consideration with which 
Alfred treated his wife and children and his other friends. 
XX He remained attached through his whole life with true con- 
jugal fidelity to his consort Elswitha; the sufferings which 
they underwent together during the troubled period of war 
and exile never invaded his domestic peace. Elswitha did not 
attempt to move in an active sphere among the Saxons ; this 
would not have been permitted her: she lived in the retire- 
ment of her home, occupied only in care for her husband 
and in the first education of her children. We nowhere find 
the slightest intimation that this beautiful harmony ever 
suffered any disturbance. Alfred appointed many estates 
for her maintenance, and it is a significant fact, and noble 
evidence of the fine and delicate mind of Alfred, that amongst 
these estates are those of Wantage and Ethandune’, the one 
his own birthplace, the other the battle-field on which he 
had won freedom for his country with his sword. Wantage 
remained crown property until the time of the Plantagenets. 
History, occupied with other matters, relates little else of 
Elswitha. She was a God-fearing woman, as her mother had 
pre-eminently been ; she survived her husband, and as the 
mother of the succeeding king, lived near him until her death, 
in the year 9054. 
Elswitha bore a number of children to her husband, of 
whom some died in their early youth. Amongst those who 


1 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 314, finds good reasons in the document for placing 
it between the years 880 and 885. 

2 And hi ealle me Saes hyra wedd sealdon and hyra handsetene. 

3 one ham zt Lamoburnan and set Waneting and zt Etandune. 

4 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 333. Some documents from the year 901, respect- 
ing an exchange of lands with the convent of Malmesbury, are signed by King 
Edward, and also by Ealhswid mater regis, Aelfred coniunx. Chron. Sax. a. 9065. 
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survived the eldest was Ethelfleda, the Lady of Mercia, a 
woman of strong mind and masculine courage. She stood 
faithfully by her consort Ethelred, and after his death took 
the reins of government into her own hands. Many docu- 
ments bear witness to her share in public affairs!. She died 
July 12th, 919, and there seems to have been no descendant 
from her only child, a daughter. In common with all her 
sisters, she was richly provided for by Alfred in his will. 
Edward, the heir to the throne, brought up under the eye 
and direction of his father, showed as a boy that his natural 
predilections were more in favour of corporeal than mental 
virtues, and his own reign confirmed the fact that his talents 
lay in this direction. His son Athelstan bore brilliant tes. 
timony to his descent from so noble a race. History has 
exalted his personal heroism even above that of his father, 
and poetry surrounds his birth as well as his victorious 
career. It is related that as Prince Edward was once ridin 
over the country, he alighted at the hut of a shepherd, whose 
daughter Egwina, already forewarned by a vision of her high 
destiny, fascinated him by her beauty. This woman, who 
may have been of higher than peasant birth, but certainly 
was not the equal of the prince, was the mother of Athel- 
stan, and another child, a daughter. The boy grew up at the 
court of his grandfather, who, delighted with his beauty and 
the gentleness of his demeanour, prophesied a happy reign 
for him, and in his earliest youth attired him as a warrior, 
and presented him with a mantle of purple, a girdle get 
with precious stones, and a Saxon sword in a gold scabbard3, 
The grandson, thus as it were knighted, nobly fulfilled in 
later days Alfred’s prophecy. We are told that Edward 
had twelve children by two other wives, who ranked as 
queens. Many of these children have been saved from 
oblivion by their position and history, and especially by their 
marriages, which strengthened and extended the foreign rela- 
tions of the West Saxon kingdom. One of his daughters, 


1 Kemble, n. 311, 330, 339, 340, 1068, 1078, 1075. 
* Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 189 and § 126, calls her, “ illustris foemina,” and again, 


§ 131, “ut ferunt concubina.” By Florent. Wigorn. i. 117, she is designated, 
“‘mulier nobilissima.” 


3 Wilh. Malmesb. ii. 133, 
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Edgiva, became the consort of Charles the Simple, the King 
of: the Franks; another, Ethilda, married Hugo the Great, 
the son of Robert, the powerful Duke of Neustria, Burgundy, 
and Francia. Athelstan, by these marriages, became con- 
nected with both the opposing races in the West Frankish 
kingdom, the Carlovingian and the Capetian, who were striving 
for the sovereignty. But the greatest alliance that he con- 
tracted was by the marriage of his sister Edgitha with the 
great emperor, Otho I. The ancient union between the 
continental and island Saxons was more firmly established 
than ever, and their common head and greatest prince held 
in his hands the destiny of Europe. <A fourth daughter of 
Edward, whose name must have been Edgiva, espoused a 
prince in the neighbourhood of the Alps!. The youngest and 
most beautiful of all, Elgiva, became the wife of Duke Lud- 
wig, of Aquitania. The third son, Edmund, succeeded the 
childless Athelstan on the throne. These are the branches 
of a powerful and widely-extended genealogical tree. 

_% Alfred’s third child was Ethelgeda, the Abbess of Shaftes- 
bury, who, on account of her delicate health, early chose a 
spiritual life, in which, with the express permission of her 
father, she continued until her death, the date of which is not 

~ recorded. 

His third daughter, Elfrida, Alfred gave in marriage to 
Count Baldwin of Flanders, the son of his step-mother 
Judith. Among other estates indicated in her father’s last 
will, Elfrida received Lewisham in Kent, which she be- 
queathed, in the year 916, to the Convent of St. Blandin in 
Ghent?:. The first Norman Queen of England, Matilda, the 
wife of the Conqueror, was descended from her. She died in 
the year 9293. 

To the great delight of Alfred, his youngest son, Hthel- 
ward, was in his earliest boyhood a zealous scholar, and 
became a fine example to studious youth. He received as 
the principal part of his inheritance the family possessions 
situated in various parts of the kingdom, and some of which 


1 Acthelweard prooem, i. 498; Ingulph. p. 878; Wilh. Malmesb. ii. § 127, cf. 
Hrotsuithae Carmen de gestis Oddonis, 1, ap. Pertz, M. G. S.S. iv. 321. 

2 See Lappenberg, p. 347, n. 1. 

3 Annales Blandinienses, ap. Pertz, M. G. 8.5. v. 24. 
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were even within the Celtic borders. He appears as crown- 
prince during the reign of his brother, and some documents 
are signed by him!. He died on the 16th of October, 922, 
and was buried in the royal vault at Winchester’. There 
are records remaining of three of his children, and after them 
there is no trace of his descendants. 

In accordance with the before-mentioned treaty of Swine- 
burg, Alfred faithfully bequeathed their father’s possessions 
to each of his two nephews, Ethelhelm and Ethelwaldy The 
will mentions particularly the names of the estates. ¥ The 
youngest, however, was not content with his inheritance, 
which must have been as sufficient for him as for his kins- 
man to maintain the rank and position of a near blood-rela- 
tion of the royal house. He not only endeavoured to extend 
his possessions, but even to seize the crown, which would 
have descended to him by right of succession, and was irre- 
vocably secured in stringent documents. He therefore be- 
came an enemy to the king and a traitor to his fatherland* 
His death in the year 905 has been already mentioned. 

\ Ethelhelm was of a more contented disposition than his 
brotherg he is probably that son of King Ethelred from whom 
the historian Ethelwerd boasts of being descended3. 

In his will Alfred also remembered a kinsman Osforth4, to 
whom he bequeathed some villages, but whose degree of 
relationship to the royal family is not further mentioned. 
His name leads us to suppose that he may have been a 
descendant of the family of Osburgha. 

These are the direct and lateral branches of Alfred’s 
family. In order to enable them all to live in a manner 
worthy of their rank, they received bequests in land and 
money; Alfred provided for them in the most minute points, 
and always conscientiously carried out the wishes of his pre- 
decessors. But above all, he carefully kept in view the im- 
portant necessity of providing a direct heir who should rank 
above all his relations and all the nobles of the kingdom, in 


' Ethelward filius regis, Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 385, 337. 

? Florent. Wigorn. i. 130. 

3 Ethelwerd, iv. 514. ' 

* Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 814: “ Osferde minum maege.” ‘ OsferS minister” 
is found in many of King Edward’s documents, 
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wealth and landed property, and enjoy a separate establish- 
ment. The old conservative principles upon which he acted 
in this matter will be best explained in his own words : 

“And I will that the persons who hold land follow the 
command in my father’s will as far as is possible. And if I 
have detained any money from any man, I will that my 
relations repay it. I will that those to whom I have be- 
queathed my boc-land shall never after their lifetime let it 
go out of my family, but if so be that they have no children, 
it must go to my nearest of kin. But I most especially desire 
that it may remain in the male line as long as one is found 
worthy of it. My grandfather bequeathed his land to the 
spear half, and not to the spindle half}. If, therefore, I have 
bestowed any. of his possessions on a female, my relations 
must redeem it, if they will, while she is living ; but if not, it 
can be dealt with as we have before settled. But if they 
take it, it must be paid for; because those are my heirs to 
whom I shall give what I have to give as it seems best to me, 
whether male or female?.’’ 

The sums of money set apart by Alfred furnish many in- 
teresting evidences of his relations with his family and 
officers. To each of his two sons, as chief heirs, he be- 
queathed £500 ready money, and to each of his three 
daughters, and to his consort Elswitha, £100. Each of his 
ealdermen (and those related to him, Ethelhelm, Ethelward, 
and Osforth, are mentioned by name) was to receive 100 
marks. To Hthelred, the Governor of Mercia, is left by 
special mention a sword of 120 marks’ value. Among his 
serving men, whom he was accustomed to pay at Easter, 
£200 were to be divided according to the claims of each, and 
in the manner pointed out by himself. His faithful and 
devoted clergy also find a place in his will. To the arch- 
bishop* the sum of 100 marks was bequeathed, and the same 
amount to the Bishops Esne*, Werfrith®, and the Bishop 


1 Here the sexes are designated from the implements used by each—the male 
from the spear, the female from the spindle. 

2 Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 314. Compare Leg. Aelfr, 41. 

3 am mannum Se me folgiad, Se ic on edstertidum feoh sealde. 

4 Ethelred, Archbishop of Ganterbury, died A. 888, 

5 Hsne, Bishop of Hereford, died a. 885. 

6 Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester, died a. 911 or 915. 
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of Sherborne, by whom it is not known whether Asser or 
Wulfsige is meant}. A sum of £200 was devoted to the sal- 
vation of his own soul, that of his father, and those of the 
friends to whom he or his father had promised benefits. 
This money was divided into four equal parts of £50 each: 
one for the whole body of mass-priests throughout the king- 
dom; one for God’s poor servants; one for the distressed 
poor; and one for the church where he himself should rest. 
This was that of Winchester, to whose bishopric was already 
bequeathed all the landed property which Alfred possessed in 
Kent. The document then proceeds to set forth that Alfred 
did not exactly know whether his treasury would suffice for 
all these legacies, but he presumes that it would amount to 
still more. If this should be the case, the surplus is to be 
divided equally among all the legatees, the ealdermen and 
servitors included. With regard .to earlier arrangements, 
when his fortune was larger and his kindred more numerous, 
he remarks that he burnt all the writings connected with 
them after he had altered the arrangements; but if any of 
the documents should be produced, they were to be consi- 
dered of no value, and the present will, accredited by the 
council of the nation, was to be followed in all respects. 

The document concludes with a beautiful and humane 
decree of the king’s. Alfred grants important alleviations 
to all his bond and freemen. His personal dependents as 
well as the actual ceorls? in his service were to enjoy full 
liberty to go over to another master and to another estate at 
their own pleasure. No one was to extort any indemnifica- 
tion from them, and an unlimited choice of service lay open 
to both classes of servitors. In the name of God and his 
saints he prays his relations and testators to provide with all 
diligence for the fulfilment of this provision, and not allow 
any landholder to oppose these arrangements, made by him- 
self, and recognised as a law by the West Saxon Witan. 

Such were the provisions for the future disposal of his 
property made by Alfred, as a father and a king, soon after 


1Jn a more modern Latin translation of the will, ‘‘ Assero de Schireburn’? is 
specified. Kemble, Cod. Diplom. n. 1067. * ws 

2 Cyrelif is a person who has a right of choice, or who has exercised a choice. 
Kemble, the Saxons in England, i. 504. , 
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he had reconquered his throne, and without doubt they were 
conscientiously carried out. But the various endeavours to- 
wards providing for the security of Church and State, and 
for the elevation of his people to a higher state of morality, 
with which he was constantly occupied during the following 
years, must have required in his time also much aid in money, 
and he applied the revenues of his own royal property to this 
purpose. In the management of this property, he caused 
that economy and love of order to be exercised which we have 
already seen in the regularity with which he discharged the 
manifold duties which devolved upon him. 

His possessions in money, replenished by his yearly in- 
come, were divided into two parts!: the one was destined for 
the maintenance of worldly power and welfare ; the other for 
that of the spiritual. Each had three branches of adminis- 
tration—the first of which was directed to the payment of 
the War department of the state, which also was not for- 
gotten in his will. We have thus an opportunity of learning 
in what manner the noble officers and the assembled war- 
like troops which must always have been about the court, 
fulfilled their bounden duties in their different stations. 
Alfred established a formal code of services, according 
to which the whole body was separated into three divi- 
sions, one of which was always to be at court, and do 
duty for the space of a month. At the beginning of a new 
month it was released by the next detachment, so that two- 
thirds of the whole were always at liberty to go to their 
homes and follow their own business, and Alfred, who always 
rigidly enforced this management, did not require service for 
more than three months in the year from his subjects. All 
were paid for their time of service in proportion to their 
rank and occupation. 

A second sum was yearly set aside for building, which gaye 
employment to a large number of mechanics, some even from 
foreign countries. The third sum was apportioned to 
_ strangers who came from the most distant parts to Alfred’s 
court, whether they demanded help or not; in either case, 
the liberality of the king provided the means to satisfy their 


1 Asser, p. 495, 496, is the authority for the following account. It seems to be 
the most genuine part of the work. fi 
Q2 
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wants. The second half of the revenue was set aside for ec- 
clesiastical necessities, and was divided into four subdivisions. 
The first was applied to the charitable relief of the poor of 
all nations, in which, as Asser relates, Alfred observes the 
saying of Gregory the Great: “ Give neither much to him 
who needs little, nor little to him who needs much; deny 
not him who needs something, nor give to him who needs 
nothing!.”” The second part belonged to the two monasteries 
endowed by Alfred, and to the support of the brethren as- 
sembled in them. With the third the schools were supported, 
which he had endowed principally for the use and advantage 
of the noble youth of his kingdom. Finally, the fourth sum 
was devoted to all the neighbouring cloisters in Wessex and 
Mercia, as well as in the course of years to many ecclesias- 
tical establishments in Wales and Cornwall, France, Armorica, 
Northumbria, and even in Ireland, by which he assisted the 
pious servants of God even in foreign lands, and was enabled 
to stimulate them to good works. Some of this money may 
also have been given to the church of Durham, which in later 
days ascribed Alfred’s donations to St. Cuthbert?. 

These beautiful examples of the conscientiousness and gene- 
rosity of the king enable us, in conclusion, to cast a brief 
but comprehensive glance on all the virtues and excellent 
qualities with which he was endowed. 

No one has left a description of Alfred’s personal appear- 
ance, such as we possess of Charlemagne from Einhard’s mas- 
terly sketch. We do not associate the idea of a colossal 
figure with the name of Alfred, we rather picture to ourselves 
a naturally sturdy, healthy form, whose stamina, early weak- 
ened by constantly-recurring illness and continual bodily ex- 
ertion, was finally destroyed before he attained any great 
age, by the severe sufferings from which he was exempt only 
at rare intervals. But Alfred endured his affliction with in- 
comparable fortitude, considering that it was sent from God: 
his combats and privations on the battle-field, the efforts 
which it cost him to animate the sluggish nature of his people, 
by his own energy; the manifold intellectual labours which 
constantly occupied him; all these must have aided him in 


* Asser, p. 496. “Nec parvum cui multum, nec multum cui parvum; nec 
nihil cui aliquid, nee aliquid cui nihil.” 
? Simeon Dunelm.; Hist. Reg. Angl. A883; Ejusd. Hist. Eccles. ii, 13. 
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forgetting the pain which seldom left him, and in suppress- 
ing any outward expression of it from those with whom he 
associated. His strong, active, and elastic spirit continually 
gained the mastery over his frail body. The character of his 
mind was that of a statesman and a hero, but elevated and, 
at the same time, tempered by a longing for those higher and 
immortal things on which all the power and glory of this 
world depend. Unshakén courage was the steadfast founda- 
tion of his whole being ; as a young man, he early manifested 
this quality on the battle-field at Ashdown. Once it seemed 
as though it were about to fail, when the young king looked 
forward to a long life, with his country in the hands of the 
enemy, and his people in despair; but again it shone forth, 
when he emerged, strengthened and victorious, from the purify- 
ing school of Athelney, to meet the future. Many valiant men 
would do well zealously to emulate his example. 

We must, for many reasons, notice another feature in 
Alfred’s mind, scarcely less rich in results; he had a decided 
inventive talent, with which he was not only enabled to aid 
his bodily necessities, but especially to apply new ideas to the 
improvement of all kinds of artistic and mechanical work. 
The quadrant on which the church of Athelney is raised— 
the long ships—the directing the channel of a river—his time- 
candles—all bear witness to the power of his mind, no less . 
than the battles that he won. It seems to have been espe- 
cially easy for him to learn anything new, and to turn what 
he learnt to practical account. When, after a long pause, the 
Danes again engaged him in a contest, Alfred endeavoured to 
meet them with craft and subtlety like their own, and actually 
succeeded in mastering them by these means. The man and 
the king turned his attention at an advanced age to literature, 
and accomplished therein what no prince of his time, and_ of 
many centuries after him, could have even attempted. But 
industry and perseverance formed the principal features of 
his character, and they were the most powerful aids towards 
his attainment of such noble results. Riding and the chase, 
which he so passionately followed when a boy, he continued 
to practise through the whole of his life, in order to strengthen 
his frame, regardless of bodily suffering. With the greatest 
assiduity he promoted the re-establishment of cities, fortresses, 
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churches, and monasteries, and he never omitted anything 
that could be suggested by his own genius as tending to the 
advancement of his highest aim, that of the education of his 
people. He continually drew to his court, by gifts and 
friendly invitations, strangers of all nations, among whom 
were Franks, Frieslanders, Britons, Scots, Armoricans, and 
even Pagans!, in order that he with his nobles and clergy 
might benefit by their acquaintance. The king, in consequence 
of his own indomitable energy, perfected the learning which 
he so eagerly desired in his youth; and it redounded to his 
honour, that he raised himself to be one of the first authors 
of the age, and contributed greatly to the instruction and 
amusement of his people, in works which, after the lapse of 
many centuries, are still gratefully acknowledged. 
“~The piety with which Alfred submitted to the requirements 
of Christianity, was not only evinced in his obedient subjec- 
tion to the orthodox Church of his day, but it was an innate 
rinciple which produced and nourished in his heart a living 
faith in divine things. The long series of sufferings, trials, 
and privations, which extended throughout his life, had more 
influence in creating this feeling than the sight of Rome or 
the arrogant pretensions of the Pope. Alfred always ranked 
as a valiant warrior of the cross against heathenism, which his 
ancestors had long since renounced ; he protected the country 
from the repeated attempts that were made for its renewal, and 
endeavoured by conversion to reduce the conquered foe to com- 
plete subjection. With sword and pen, with hand and heart, 
he fought for his faith, and during his life he obtained the 
victor’s reward. In the exercise of his spiritual duties he 
always manifested the same conscientiousness which charac- 
terised his conduct in other respects. The half of his time, 
as well as the half of his fortune, was dedicated to the service 
of God’. ‘Wherever he was, it was his daily wont, not only 
for the sake of being an example to others, but from the deep 
inward necessity he felt for spiritual things and for the so- 
lemn ceremonies of religion, to hear the Psalms and appointed 
Lessons read, and he often went at midnight to the church 
to humble himself in quiet prayer, far from all disturbing in- 


1 Asser, p. 486. 2 Asser, p. 495. 
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fluences!. As a dispenser of alms, he treated with equal libe- 
rality the poor and needy of his own land and those of foreign 
churches and monasteries ; they were all benefited by his 
gifts till long after the period of his death. In a true Chris- 


tian spirit he was accustomed to say to his most intimate — 
friends, and to confess with self-abasement to his ‘Creator, | 


that he had not striven to partake of the divine wisdom, nor | 
employed the means of attaining it?. Pride and haughtiness | 
were strangers to him. The consciousness of his own weak: | 
ness told him that he was not in a situation to perform that 
which he ought. Eminent by this piety over his whole na- 

tion, he was as far removed as any of his contemporaries from | 
becoming a religious enthusiast, who would bow willingly be- 


fore a haughty priesthood, and would neglect the safety of his | 
temporal kingdom and of his subjects for the exercise of his | 
holy duties. He knew well what his country had suffered | 
from his father’s all-engrossing submission to ecclesiastical 


influence. It is impossible to draw a parallel between Alfred 
and his descendant, Edward the Confessor. Edward gave 
away his kingdom, and was canonized ; Alfred protected it 
with his sword and firm faith in God, and the Romish 
Church gave him no thanks for it ; but he lived with his deeds 
in the hearts of his people, and became the hero of their 
poetry. 

There was no subject of discord with the supreme head of 
the Church during Alfred’s time ; he rather cemented a bond 
of friendship with one Pope, and did not abolish the tribute 
to Rome which Ethelwulf had established. It was his stead- 
fast conviction that Rome ought to be the central point of 
the Church, and that all regulations in matters of faith ought 
to proceed from thence ; for he, as wellas his contemporaries, 
swore unquestioning allegiance to the errors and abusés which 
then were rife, without surmising that Christianity in its 
early days had been a very different and a purer thing. But 
the comparatively independent position of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church became established during his reign; its first digni- 
taries were native-born Saxons. 


1 Asser, p. 486. 
2 Eo quod Deus omnipotens eum expertem divine: sapientiz et liberaliam artium 


fecisset. Asser, p. 486. 
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But, on the other hand, Alfred did not avoid bringing 
foreign clergy into the country, and he especially set them 
at the head of the new ecclesiastical establishments. The 
language of the country continued to be employed in the 
services of the Church; the king indeed enforced the study 
of Latin, but he strenuously endeavoured to supply all classes 
of his people with a translation of the Bible in the Saxon 
tongue. ‘The time occupied in the general affairs of his 
people, and the great distance of England from Rome, pre- 
vented him from strictly following its dictation in matters of 
doctrine. The Decalogue in the beginning of his code of laws 
affords a particular instance of this: Alfred omits the Second 
Commandment in accordance with the decree of the Council 
of Nice, but he supplies it in the tenth place by the very un- 
Roman but Mosaic commandment concerning image-worship!. 
We have documentary evidence that John of Ireland, a clear- 
seeing philosopher for the dark age in which he lived, re- 
ceived from Alfred a hospitable reception ; and it was, in fact, 
worthy of the high-hearted king to protect a man who, 
because he entertained a different opinion on transubstantia- 
tion and predestination, underwent most bitter persecution 
from Rome”. Alfred’s independent spirit could not submit 
itself unreservedly to those bonds by which all free exercise 
of opinion was fettered, and even this instance of it was not 
allowed to go unpunished by Rome. In spite of his predilec- 
tion for the Church, Alfred felt and thought more as a Ger- 
man than a Roman Catholic, and in his character we see the 
first germs of the independence of Protestantism. 

He imbued all his worldly enjoyments with the same inde- 
pendent spirit. Providence had’ sent him upon earth at a 
time when the nature of the kingdom was undergoing a 
decided change. The bias of all the Teutonic races towards 
democracy was disappearing, but in England it was less on 
the decline than on the Continent. The transition to 
feudalism took place very slowly, and was the result of 
regular causes, as all political changes have been in this 
remarkable island. It must not be forgotten that Alfred’s 


1 Lingard, History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ii. 468. 
? Bicknell, Life of Alfred the Great, p. 290, 294, where much that is correct is 
mingled with many eryors, 
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reign was one step towards this development. We have | 
compared Egbert to Charlemagne, but among the Franks _ 


the disturbances and alterations only began to make rapid 


progress with the decline of the Carlovingian race, whilst 


Alfred still continued to preserve the German nation in all 


its purity during this century, so that it was only by degrees 
that it was disturbed by the influence of a new and powerful 
system. 

We perceive in Alfred a prince of an entirely different 
nature from the military chiets of the little German states ; 
the nucleus of a court began to show itself around him ; the 
formerly independent nobility, who were only inferior in rank 
to the king, began to render service, and to renounce their 
hereditary power; the royal person now stood like a tower, 
high above all the surrounding buildings. An arbitrary long- 
ing after something new never actuated Alfred. It is re- 
markable to consider the prudence by which he was guided 
in the construction of his legal code. A genuine conservative 
feeling moved him to preserve all those ancient customs 
which still remained in efficient operation ; that cireumspec- 
tion in carrying out measures of reform, which the great 
statesmen of England display in our day, was also cha- 
racteristie of Alfred whenever he resolved to abolish any- 
thing old, and replace it by a new arrangement in accordance 
with his own religious views, and in harmony with the spirit 
of Christianity. His efforts for the diffusion of the latter 
were at least as great as his evident desire to attain high 
temporal authority as a Christian monarch. 

He never disturbed the original political foundations of his 
nation. When all lay inruins, he laboured unweariedly to 
re-establish, as far as possible, the former state of things. 
The roots of all the evils of the Saxon and Low German 
~ national character, sluggishness and indolence, he distin- 
guished, with his keen glance, above all other failings, and 
endeavoured to combat them in every possible manner ; now 
by kind teaching and exhortation—now, when his patience 
became exhausted by repeated disobedience, by well-meant 
punishment. His active mind was needed to set in motion 
the slumbering strength of his people, and to see justice 
done to its real value, as well as to drive out stubborn pre- 
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judices!. When the aged were not willing to receive in- 
struction, and especially when they retarded the execution 
of justice, he shamed them by the industry of youth, in 
which he knew how to sow the seeds of knowledge and a 
better comprehension of the right. By his own example 
alone was he able to induce the people to apply themselves 
to the strengthening and defence of the country. He car- 
ried his point, and Saxons of all ranks rejoiced in.the re- 
conquered freedom which Alfred had given them, a freedom 
whose nature was more secure than before, and the nume- 
rous class of serfs, who until then had been treated as living 
property, received the invaluable gift of liberty of choice in 
their masters; and, in common with their noble and free 
countrymen, held the memory of their king in grateful re- 
membrance long after his death. — 
~—-So stands the image of Alfred, shining brightly in the 
book of the world’s history, never defaced by malice or igno- 
rance, nor dimmed by his own errors. These he necessarily 
possessed, but they have been entirely forgotten in the blaze 
of his virtues, over which the lapse of centuries has cast no 
cloud. Severe trial and purifying cleansed him like a noble 
metal from all dross. Praise can never degenerate into flat- 
tery in the case of a great’ man whose strong sense of duty 
and exalted principles of morality have led him to employ 
his time in a truly noble manner, No king nor hero of an- 
tiquity or modern times can be compared with Alfred for 
So many distinguished qualities, and each so excellent. 
Princes more renowned for power and glory, and reigning 
over greater nations, have always had some defect in their 
moral character, which forcibly contrasts with our high esti- 
mation of their mental qualities: and although by the side 
of Alfred, ruling in his narrow Wessex, their forms appear 
to tower high amongst the stars, yet: his figure, in its smaller 
proportions, remains one of the most perfect ever held up 
by the hand of God as a mirror to the world and its rulers. 
As such a noble example he has lived in the memory of a 


1 Asser, p. 492: Leniter docendo, adulando, hortando, imperando, ad ultimum 
inobedientes post longam paientiam acrius castigando, vulgarem stultitiam et 
pertinaciam omni modo abominando. 
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thousand years, and during that period the people whom 
he governed have spread over the earth, making homes for 
themselves, and establishing freedom and independence of 
thought and deed to its most remote bounds. That tree, 
which now casts its shadow far and wide over the world, when 
menaced with destruction in its bud, was carefully guarded 
by Alfred; but at the time when it was ready to burst forth 
into a plant, he was forced to leave it to the influence of time. 
Many great men have occupied themselves with the care of 
this tree, and each, in his own way, has advanced its growth. 
William the Conqueror, with his iron hand, bent the tender 
branches to his will; Henry the Second ruled the Saxons 
with true Roman pride; but in Magna Charta the old Ger- 
man nature became roused, and worked powerfully even 
amongst the barons. It became free under Edward the 
Third, that prince so ambitious of conquest; the old lan- 
guage and the old law, the one somewhat altered, the other 
much softened, opened the path toa newera. The nation 
stood like an oak in the full strength of its leafy maturity, 
and to this strength the Reformation is indebted for its 
accomplishment. Elizabeth, the greatest woman who ever 
sat on a throne, occupied a central position in a golden age 
of power and literature. Then came the Stuarts, who, with 
their despotic ideas, outraged the deeply-rooted Saxon indi- 
viduality of the English, and by their own fall contributed 
to the surer development of that freedom which was founded 
so long before. The stern Cromwell and the astute William 
the Third aided in preparing for the now-advanced nation 
that path in which it has ever since moved. The Anglo- 
Saxon race has already attained maturity in the New World, 
and, founded on these pillars, it will triumph in all places 
and in every age. Alfred’s name will always be placed amongst) 
| those of the great spirits of this earth ; and so long as men | 
regard their past history with reverence, they will not ven-— 
ture to bring forward any other in comparison with him | 
who saved the West Saxon race from complete destruction, © 
and in whose heart the virtues dwelt in such harmonious | 
concord. i 
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YEAR. DatTr. | Locauiry. EVENTs. 
838 ae King Egbert died. 
on On the Stour. | King Ethelwulf, 
839 Southampton. | King Ethelwulf. 
845 On the Weg. | King Ethelwulf. 
847 Canterbury. | King Ethelwulf. 
849 Wantage. Alfred born. 
852 Be oy Battle near Ockley. 
853 | Waster (April 4).! Chippenham. Barired of Mercia marries Ethels- 
witha. 
bee , Alfred’s first journey to Rome. 
854 Wilton. King Ethelwulf. 
855 es Oo HEthelwulf and Alfred at Rome. 
856 July. France. Ethelwulf is affianced to Judith. 
ee October 1. Verberie. Marriage with Judith. 
858 January 13. A King Ethelwulf dies. 
860 July (?) King Ethelbald dies. 
861 ih Judith returns to France. 
az a Alfred learns to read. 
862 July 2. Swithun, Bishop of Winchester, dies, 
866 February (?) King Ethelbert dies. 
867 November 1, Arrival of Hingwar and Hubba. 
Ey a4 Ealhstan, Bishop of Sherborne, dies. 
868 March 21. Battle at York. 
aes ee Alfred marries Elswitha. 
Bi ok Conflict at Nottingham. 
869 September 21. Battle near Kesteven. 
870 November 20. King Edmund of Bast Anglia dies. 
871 January (?) The Danes take Reading. 
wis After 3 days. Flight at Englafeld. 
ate oe Battle at Reading. 
oxi After 4 days. Battle near Ashdune. 
RS After 14 days. Battle near Basing. 
ee oe Assembly at Swineburgh. 
-. | After 2 months. Battle at Merton. 
ary April 23. King Ethelred dies. 
ma May. Battle at Wilton. , 
872 Autumn. Compact of the Danes with Burhred 
of Mercia. f 
oe =e Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester. 
873 ie Fall of the kingdom of Mercia. 
874 Rome. King Burhred dies. 
ave Division of the Danish army. 


‘y 
A small sea-fight in the Channel. 
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YEAR. | 


DATE. 


LocatLiry. 


EVENTS. 





876 
877 
878 


879 
882 
883 
884 
885 
886 
887 
888 
890 
891 
892 
804 


897 
898 
899 
901 


August. 


| Haster (Mar. 28). 
May 5—12. 
14 days later. 
July. 
12 days later. 


| Summer. 





| November 11. 


September tT. 
| Haster (Mar. 31). 


| 
| aia 
August 24, 


Summer. 


October 28. 





Athelney. 





Dene. 


Leonaford. 
Padua. 


York. 


Celchyth. 





Winchester. 
Wulfamere. 





The Danes take Wareham. 

The Danes march towards Exeter. 

Sea-fight. 

The Danes leave Exeter. 

They take Chippenham. 

Blockade of Kynwith Castle, in 
Devonshire. 

Alfred in Somerset. 

Intrenchment there. 

Sally to Brixton. 

Battle at Edington. 

Chippenham taken. 

Treaty of Wedmore. 

Guthorm-Athelstan leaves Wedmore. 

Retreat of the Danes. 

Hasting in Fulham. 

Denewulf, Bishop of Winchester. 

Sea-fight. 

Embassy to Rome and the East. 

Asser arrives at Alfred’s court. 

The Danes land near Rochester. ' 

Sea-fight at the mouth of the Stour. 

Alfred commences his intellectual 
pursuits. 

London rebuilt, and confided to 
Ethelred. 

Ethelhelm sent on an embassy to 

me. 

Beocca sent to Rome. 

Queen Ethelswitha dies. 

Beornhelm sent ambassador to Rome. 

King Guthorm-Athelstan dies. 

Battle near Louvaine, on the Dyle. 

The Danes land in Kent. 

The Danes go into Berkshire. 

Battle at Farnham. 

Guthred of Northumbria dies. 

Danes in Devonshire. 

Storming of the fortress of Bamfleet. 

Hasting besieged at Buttington. 

Passes the winter near Chester, and 
in Wales. ¥ 

Devastations in Wales. 

Return to Essex. 

Fortifications on the Lea. 

The Danes march to Bridgenorth. 

‘Witenagemot at Gloucester. 

Dispersion of the Danes. , 

Sea-fight on the coast of Devonshire. 

Alfred on the coast. 

Alfred meets Hthelred and his 
bishops. 

The same. 

King Alfred dies. 
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URE ylopan ealne Sypne ymbhpypze Syrer middanzeanber. 
cpeed Opopiuy. ypa ypa Oceanuy ymbhizes ucan. pone man zapyexzc 
hava}. on Speo codxlbon. 3 hu hy pa ppy oelar on Speo 
conembdon. Ayiam. 3 Eupopam. 3 Ayfpicam. peah pe sume 
men yeeoon pet pep neepon bucan cpezen delay. Ayia. ‘J pees 
odep Cupopa:. Ayia iy bepangen mid Oceanur pem zaprecze 
be yudan. ¥ nopdan. ¥ eaycan. 3 ypa ealne pyyne middanzeand 
Fpam Seem eayc dele healme beherd:. Donne on dem nops 
_ cele. pac iy Apa. on pa ypiSpan healre. m Danai peepe ie. 
pep Ayia 7 Cupope cozebepe hiczad. 3 ponne of peepe ilcan ie 
Danai. yud ylanz fendel yey. 5 ponne pid peycan Alexandpia 
pepe bypiz. Ana 7 Ayppica coxzzebepe hiczad :- 

€unope hio onzmmd. ypa ic ep cped. of Dana pepe ie. Sio 
‘ ypnende of nopd dele og Rigpmz pem beopzum. pa ymbon 
neah peem zaprecze pe mon haced Sapmonbire. 7 pio ea Danar 
ypnd panon yudpihce. on perc healre Alexandpey hepza. on in 
Rochouayco Spe Seodse:- Pio pypcs pec penn. pe man haced 
Meocebdiye. 4 ponne fopds mid micle ylode neah pepe bymx pe 
man haced Theodoma. pid eaycan uc on pa yee yloped pe man 
hee €uxmup. 3 ponne mid lanzne neaponeyye sud panon be 
eaycan Lonycantimopolm Cpeca bypiz lizeS. 3 ponne fopd panon 
uc on Venbel yee:- Se perc-yud ende €upope land-zemypce 
iym Ippania peycepeapoum ec pem zapyecze. ‘Jj Meye wet pem — 
iglande ‘pce Laver hacce. pep yeyc ye Vendel yee up of pem 
Sapyecgze pep Epcoley yyla pcandad:. On pem ican Pentel 
yx on hype pert ende iy Scoclan6 :- 
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Our forefathers divided all the orb of this earth, saith ~ 
Orosius, which is encircled by the ocean that is called Garsecg, 
into three, and named those three parts Asia, and Europe, and 
Africa, though some men have said that there were only two 
parts; Asia, and the other Europe. Asia is bounded to the 
southward, northward, and eastward, by the ocean, and thus 
comprises half of all this earth from the eastern part. Then 
in the north part, that is of Asia, and on the right side, Europe 
and Asia join together in the river Tanais; and then from 
this same river Tanais, south along the Mediterranean, and 
west of Alexandria, Asia and Africa join together!. 

Europe begins, as I said before, from the river Tanais, 
which takes its source from the northern parts of the Riphean 
mountains, which are near the ocean that is called the Sarma- 
tian; and the river Tanais thence runs directly south, on the 
west side of Alexander’s temples®, to the nation of the Rho- 
eovasci. It forms the fen which is called Meotis, and thence 
forth with a great flood, near the city called Theodosia, flows 
to the eastward into the sea called the Euxine, and then 
with a long narrowness south from thence passes east of 
Constantinople, the Greek city, and thence out into the 
Mediterranean. The boundary of the south-west end of 
Europe is in Spain westward at the ocean, and especially at 
the island called Cadiz, where the Mediterranean flows from 
the ocean where Hercules’s pillars stand. In this same Me- 
diterranean, to the westward, is Scotland. 
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Affpica J Ayia hypa land-zemypco onzmnasd of Alexandpia 
Ezypca bypiz. J lip pec land-zemepe sud panon ofep Niluy 
pa ea. J spa ofep Echiopica percenne od pone yud zaprecsz. 
J pepe Agppica nops-peyc zemepe ip ee pm ilcan fendel yee. 
pe of pem gapyecze ycyc pep Epcoley yyla yrandad. 3 hype 
puht peyc ende iy ect pem beopze pe man Achlany nemned. 
Jj xt pem izlande pe man he Fopcunacuy :- 

Scopthce ic hebbe nu xzered ymbe pa ppy Selay ealley 
pyyey muddoanzeapdeyr. ac ic pille nu. ypa ic ep xehec. papa 
ppeopa land-pica zemepe peccan. hu hy mid hypa pecpum 
coliczad :- 

Ayia onzean pem muiddele on pem eayc ende. pep liczed ye 
muda uc on pone zapyrezc pepe ea pe man haved Lanbiy. pone 
sapyegc mon hee Indiyc. be sudan pem mudan. pid pone 
Sapyeze iy ye pope pe mon hes Lalizapdamana:- Be yudan- 
eaytan pam pope. iy pet izland Deppobane. 7 ponne be 
nopdan pem Lrandiy ye muda. pep peep LCaucarur ye beoph 
endad. neh peem zapyecze. pep ip ye popt Samepa. be nopdan 
pem popce ip ye muda pepe 1e pe man nemned Occonozonpe. 
pone zaprezc man he Sepicur :. 

Dec pm Indea zemepo. pep pap Laucarur ye beoph 1 
be nopdan. 3 Induy yeo ea be peycan. 3 reo Reade yee be sudan. 
‘J ye zapyege be eaycan:. On Inbea lanbe iy reopep 5 feopeptix 
Seoda, bucan pam izlande Tappabane. pac hed on him cyn 
by. bucan oSpum manezum zerecenum izlandum :. Of pepe 
ea Induy, pe be percan eallum pem lande hid. becpux peepe ea 
Induy. 3 pepe pe be peycan hype iy Tizmp hace. pa ylopads 
bura yud on pone Readan ye. 3 becpeoh paem cpam ean yyndon 
pay land Opacayna. y Papchia. y Aha. y Paya. 7 Mea. 
peah pe xeppica ofc nemnan ealle pa land Media. odSe Ayyipia. 
J pa land pmbon ypyse beophce!. 7 pap yynd ypySe yceanpe 
pezar J ycanize:- Dana landa nopd semepo yyndon zc pem 
beopzum Laucaruy. 7 on ud healge seo Reate ya. J on pem 
lanbde yyndon cpa myccle ea. Iparper j Apbiy. on pxem lande 
\y cpa J cpenciz peoda. nu heer hic man eall Papchia:- Donne 
perc pam Tizpiy pepe ea 03 Euphpace pa ea. ponne bectpeox 
peem ean yyndon pay land Babylonia. 4 Laldea. Meropocamia :- 
Bmnan pem landum yynbdon eahca J cpentiz. peoda:- Pypa 
nopd zemzpo yyndon ec pem beonzum Taupo 7 Laucaro. + 
hypa yud zemepo hezas co pam Reabdan yee. Andlanz per 
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Of Africa and Asia the land-boundaries begin from Alex- 
andria, a city of Egypt, and that boundary lies south from 
thence over the river Nile, and then over the Ethiopian 
desert, as far as the Southern Ocean. And the north- 
western boundary of Africa is at the same Mediterranean sea, 
which flows from the ocean where Hercules’s pillars stand ; 
and its right western boundary is at the mountain called 
Atlas, and at the island called the Fortunate. 

Now I have shortly spoken of the three parts of all this 
earth; and I will now, as I before promised, tell of the 
boundaries of those three regions, how with their waters they 
lie to each other. 

Towards the middle of Asia, in the eastern part, lies the 
mouth of the river called Ganges, out in the ocean. This ocean 
is called the Indian. To the southward of that mouth, on the 
ocean is the port called Caligardamana. To the south-east of 
that port is the island Taprobane; and then to the north of 
the mouth of the Ganges, where mount Caucasus ends, near 
to the ocean, is the port of Samara; to the north of that port 
is the mouth of the river called Octorogorra. That ocean is 
named Sericus. 

These are the boundaries of India: there mount Caucasus 
is to the north, the river Indus to the west, and the Red Sea 
to the south, and the ocean to the east. In the land of India 
are four-and-forty nations, besides the island of Taprobane, 
which has ten cities in it, besides many other inhabited islands. 
From the river Indus, which lies to the west of all that 
country, betwixt the river Indus, and the river to the west of 
it, called the Tigris, both which flow south into the Red Sea, 
are the countries of Aracosia, Parthia, Assyria, Persia, and 
Media, though writings often name all these lands Media or 
Assyria; and these lands are very mountainous!, and there 
are very sharp and stony ways. The northern boundaries of 
those lands are at the mounts Caucasus, and on the south side 
the Red Sea; and im that country are two great rivers, the 
Hydaspes and the Arbis; in that land are two-and-twenty 
nations ; now itis all called Parthia. Then west from the river 
Tigris to the river Euphrates, and between those rivers, are 
the countries of Babylonia, and Chaldza, and Mesopotamia. 
Within those countries are eight-and-twenty nations. ‘Their 
north boundaries are the mounts Taurus and Caucasus, and 
their south boundaries lie on the Red Sea. Along the Red 
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Reaban yey. pey oeley pe pep nopsd yeyc. hd p land Apabia. 
4 Saben jy Eudsomane. ofep pepe ea Cuphpace. perc 06 pone 
Vendel yee. 7 nopd fopneah 03 Sa beopzay pe man Taupiy 
he. 03 pec land pe man het Apmenie. 3 eft pud 06 Czypce 
maneza peoda synoon per lanbdep. peer 1p Lomagena. 3 Venicia. 
4 Damaycena. ¥ Loelle. 7 Moab. 7 Ammon. j Ioumei. 3 Tubea. 
4 Palercma. j Sappacene. 3 peah hic mon hee eall Sypia:- 
Donne be nopsan Sypia pyndon pa beopzay pe man Taupuy 
het. j be nopsan pam beopzum syndon pa land Cappadocia 
4 Apmenie. j hio Apmemnie iy be eaycan Cappadocia. J be pecan 
Cappadocia iy pec land pe man hec seo Leyye Apia. y be 
nopdan Lappadocia iy pec xeryloe. pe man hec Temerepar. 
ponne becpux Cappadocia. y pepe Leyyan Apam ip pec land 
Liheia. 3 Tyyaupio :- 

Seo Ayia on zlce healre hio iy beranzen mid sealcum peetepe 
buson on eayc healre. on nop healre ip reo pee Cuxmuy. 3 on 
peyc healpe yeo yee pe man het Ppoponzy. 3 Cllerponcury. 4 
Venbdel ye be sudan :;- On pepe ylcan Apiam iy ye hyhyca beoph 
Olympuy °- 

Seo Exypcuy. pe us neap iy. be nopdan hype ip pec land 
Paleycine. 7 be eaycan hype Sappacene pc land. 7 be pecan 
hype Libia pec land. 7 be sudan hype se beoph pe Lhimax 
mon hacce:- Nuiluy reo ea hype xpylme iy neah pem che 
pepe Readan yee. peah sume men yeczan pec hype epylme 
yy on perc ende Apppica. neah pem beopze Achlany. 7 
ponne rulpade py ple eayc ypnende on pet sand. J pep yy 
efc ylopende up of pem yande. 3 pep pypcd mycelne 
yz. J pep heo perc uppyld. hy hacad pa men Nuchul. 47 
yume men Dana. j ponne of pem ye pep hio up of pam 
yande cyms. heo iy eayc ypnende fpam eayc dele puph 
Echiopica peycenne. 7 pep man hec pa ea Ion 0d Sone 
eayt Sel. y peep ponne pypd co miclum ye. 3 pep ponne 
bermcd efc mm on pa eopdan. j ponne ere nops panon upp- 
ayppincd neah peem chre pS pone Readan yee peic ep beropan 
yeebe. ponne of pem epylme man het pet pecep Niluy pa 
ea. J ponne fons peyc panon ypnende. heo cohd on cpa ymb 
an izland pe man het Mepeon. 7 panon nopd buzende. uc on 
pone Vendel yee. ponne on pem pincpizum cidum pypd ye 
muda fopopiyen fopan spam pem nopsepnum pmdum. pees 
yeo ea bid flopende oren eall Exypca land. y hio zedes mid 
peem flode ypidse picce eopd-peeycomar on Exypta lande:. S10 
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Sea, at the part that runs north, lies the land of Arabia, 
Sabea, and Hudemon. Beyond the river Euphrates, west- 
ward as far as the Mediterranean, and northward almost 
as far as the mountains called Taurus, as far as the land 
called Armenia, and again south as far as Egypt, are many 
peoples of that land, namely, Commagena, and Phenicia, and 
Damascus, and Coelle, and Moab, and Ammon, and Idumea, 
and Judea, and Palestine, and Saracene, though it is all 
called Syria. Then to the north of Syria are the mountains 
called Taurus, and to the north of those mountains are the 
countries of Cappadocia and Armenia, and Armenia is to the 
east of Cappadocia, and to the west of Cappadocia is the 
country called the Lesser Asia, and to the north of Cappadocia 
is the plain called the Themiscyrian ; then betwixt Cappadocia 
and the Lesser Asia is the country of Cilicia and Isauria. 

Asia is surrounded on every side with salt water, except 
on the east side; on the north side is the Euxine Sea, and on 
the west the sea called Propontis, and the Hellespont; and 
the Mediterranean is on the south. In this same Asia the 
highest mountain is Olympus. : 

To the northward of hither Egypt is Palestine, and to the 
eastward the land of Saracene, and to the west the land of 
Libya, and to the south the mountain called Climax. The 
source of the Nile is near the shore of the Red Sea, though 
some men say that its source is in the west part of Africa, 
near mount Atlas, and then rapidly flows running eastward 
into the sand, and near there again flows up from the sand, 
and there forms a great lake; and where it first springs up 
the land is called Nuchul, and by some Dara. And then 
from that lake, where it rises from the sand, it runs east from 
the east part, it runs through the Ethiopian desert, and there 
the river is called Ion, as far as the eastern part, and there 
then becomes a large lake, and there then sinks again into the 
earth ; and then again north from thence springs up near to 
the shore of the Red Sea, as I mentioned before ; then from 
that source the water is called the river Nile; and then run- 
ning from thence westward, it separates in two round an 
island called Meroé, and thence bending northward out into 
the Mediterranean. ‘Then, in the winter seasons, the mouth 
is driven by the northern winds, so that the river is flowing 
over all the land of Egypt, and makes with that flood very 
abundant fruits in the land of Egypt. The farther Egypt 
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Eyppe Exypcuy ld eayc andlanz pey Readan yey on yud healre. 
J on eayc healpe py lander LS zaprezc. 7 on hype perc healge 
iy yeo us neape Ezypcuy. J on pem cpam CExypcum ip feopep 
J cpenciz deoda:- 

Nu hebbe pe appicen pepe Ayiam yud deel. nu pille pe ron 
co hype nopd dele:- Deer i ponne o¢ pem beopzum pe man 
he Laucayuy. pe pe ep beropan ysppecon. pa pe be nopdan 
Indea yyndon. 7 hio onzinnad epeyt eaytane of pem zapyecze. 
j ponne lezad peycpihce 05 Apmenia beopzay. pa land-leode 
hi hacad Panpcoabdpay. pep of pem beopzum pyld yeo ea yud- 
peapd Cuppace. 7 of peem beopzum pe man Papcoadpay hee 
hezad pa beopzar percpiuhte. pe man Taupoy he. oS Tilcum 
pec land:- Donne be nopdan pem beopzum. andlanz per 
sapreczey. oS pone nopsd-eayc ende pyyey middanzeapbdey. peep 
Bope yeo ea yeyc uc on pone zapyecz. 7 panon perc anbdlanz 
pey zapyeczey. on pone ye pe man het Laypia. pe pep upreyc 
co pem beopzum Laucayuy. pec land man het pa ealdan 
Scisd1an. J Ipcamam:-. Dey lander iy pneo 7 feopepziz peoda 
pide coyecene yop unpeycombeepneyye pey lander>- Donne be 
peycan pem ye Laypia 03 Danaiy Sa ea. y 03 pac penn pe man 
het Meocebdiye. J ponne sud 05 pone Penbdel se. 7 08 pone 
beoph Taupuy. 7 nopd od pone xaprexc. ip eall Sciddia land 
bmnan. peah hic man conemne on cpa j on ppiciz peoda:. Ac 
pa land on eayc healpe Danaiy. pe pep neah yyndon. Albani hy 
Jynd xenemned m Lazma. 3 pe hy hacad nu liobene:. Nu 
heebbe pe ycopthice zeraed ymb Ayia land-zemenpe :- 

Nu pille pe ymbe €upope land-zemepe peccan. ypa mycel 
ypa pe hic yypmeyt picon. ppam pepe ea Danaiy perc 03 
Rin 6a ea yeo pyld of pm beopze pe man Alpi he. 5 ypnd 
ponne nopdpyhce on pey xapyeczer eapm. pe peer land ucan- 
ymbhd pe man Bpyecannia hev. 3 epc pud 03 Donua pa ea. 
pepe zpylme ip neah peepe ea Riney. 3 ip prodan eaye ypnende 
pid Epecaland uc on pone Penbdel ye. 3 nond Op pone zaprezc 
pe man Upen-ye hec. bmnan pem yyndon maneza Seoda. ac 
hic man hee eall Gepmania‘- 

Donne pid nopSan Donua epylme. 3 be earcan Rme 
yyndon €ayc-Fpancan. y be yudan him yyndon Speray. on 
odpe healpe pepe ea Donua. y be yudan hm J be 
eaycan yyndon Bezdpane. ye del pe man Regnerbuph hee. 
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lies east along the southern side of the Red Sea, and on the 
east side of that country lies the ocean, and on its west side 
is the nearer Egypt to us, and in the two Hgypts are four- 

and-twenty nations. | 

We have now written of the south part of Asia, now will 
we proceed to the north part. That is then of the mountains 
called Caucasus, of which we before spoke, which are to the 
north of India, which begin first east from the ocean, and 
then lie due west as far as the Armenian mountains. The 
people of the country they call Parcoatre. There from those 
mountains the river Euphrates flows southward, and from 

the Parcoatrian mountains lie the mountains due west called 
Taurus as far as the land of Cilicia. Then to the north of 
those mountains, along the ocean, as far as the north-east end 
of this earth where the river Bore runs into the ocean, and 
thence west along the ocean, into the Caspian Sea, which ex- 
tends to the mountains of Caucasus; all this land is called 
Old Scythia, and Hyrcania. In this country are three-and- 
forty nations, situated at great distances from each other, on 
account of the barrenness of the soil. Then to the west of the 
Caspian Sea, unto the riverTanais, and to the fen called Meotis, © 
and then south to the Mediterranean and mount Taurus, and 
north to the ocean, is all within the land of Scythia; though 
it is divided in two-and-thirty nations. But those lands on 
the eastern side of the Tanais, which are near there, are called, 
in Latin, the Albani, and we now call them Liobene. Now 
I have shortly said concerning the boundaries of Asia. 

Now we will relate of the boundaries of Europe, so much 
as we best know concerning them; from the river Tanais, 
westward to the river Rhine, which takes its rise in the 
mountains called Alps, and then runs direct north to the arm 
of the ocean, that surrounds the land called Britain, and 
again south to the river Danube, whose source is near that 
of the river Rhine, and then runs eastward towards Greece 
out into the Mediterranean, and north to the ocean which is 
called Cwen Sea, within which are many nations: but the 
whole of it is called Germany. 

Then to the north of the source of the Danube, and to 
the east of the Rhine, are the East Franks, and to the south 
of them are the Swabians, on the opposite bank of the 
Danube, and to the south and east of them are the Bavarians, 
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that part which is called Regnesburh, and due east from them 
are the Bohemians, and to the north-east the Thuringians, 
and to the north of them are the Old Saxons, and to the 
north-west of them are the Frisians, and to the west of the 
Old Saxons is the mouth of the river Elbe, and Friesland, and 
thence to the north-west is the land which is called Angeln, 
and Seeland, and some part of Denmark; to the north is 
Apdrede, and to the north-east the Wylts, who are called 
Aifeldan, and to the east of them is Wendland, which is called 
Sysyle, and south-east, over some part, Moravia, and these 
Moravians have to the west the Thuringians and Bohemians, 
and part of the Bavarians, and to the south, on the other side 
of the river Danube, is the country called Carinthia, south 
as far as the mountains called the Alps. Towards the same 
mountains lie the boundaries of Bavaria and Swabia; and 
then to the east of the Carinthian land, beyond the waste is 
Bulgaria, and to the east of that is Greece, to the east of 
Moravia is the Vistula land, and to the east of that are the 
Dacians, who were formerly Goths. To the north-east of the 
Moravians are the Dalamensx; east of the Dalamense are 
the Horithi, and north of the Dalamense are the Surpe, and 
to the west of them are the Sysele. To the north of the 
Horithi is Megthaland, and north of Megthaland, Sermende, 
as far as the Riphzan mountains, and to the west of the South 
Danes is that arm of the ocean that surrounds Britain, and 
to the north of it is that arm of the sea which is called the 
Fast-Sea, and to the east of that and to the north of it are 
the North Danes, both on the continent and on the islands ; 
and to the east of them are the Afdrede, to the south is the 
mouth of the river Elbe, and some part of the Old Saxons. The 
North Danes have, to the north, that same arm of the sea 
which is called the East-Sea, and to the east of them is the 
nation of the Osti, and Afdrede to the south. The Osti have, 
to the north of them, that same arm of the sea, and the Wends 
and the Burgunde, and to the south of them are the Hefel- 
dan. The Burgunde have the same arm of the sea to the 
west of them, and the Swedes to the north ; and to the east 
of them are the Sermende, and to the south of them the Surfe, 
the Swedes have to the south of them the arm of the Hast-Sea, 
and to the east of them Sermende, and to the north, over the 
wastes, is Cwenland, to the north-west are the Scride-Fins, 
and to the west the Northmen. 
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“ Ohthere told his lord King Alfred, that he dwelt north- 
most of all the Northmen. He said that he dwelt in the 
land to the northward, along the West-Sea; he said, how- 
ever, that that land is very long north from thence, but it is 
all waste, except in a few places, where the Fins here and 
there dwell, for hunting in the winter, and in the summer 
for fishing in that sea. He said that he was desirous to try, 
once on a time, how far that country extended due north, or 
whether any one lived to the north of the waste. He then 
went due north along the country, leaving all the way the 
waste land on the right, and the wide sea on the left, for three 
days: he was as far north as the whale-hunters go at the 
farthest. Then he proceeded in his course due north, as far 
as he could sail within another three days; then the land 
there inclined due east, or the sea into the land, he knew 
not which, but he knew that he there waited for a west wind, 
or a little north, and sailed thence eastward along that land 
as far as he could sail in four days; then he had to wait for a 

‘due north wind, because the land there inclined due south, 
or the sea in on that land, he knew not which ; he then sailed 
thence along the coast due south, as far as he could sail in five 
days, There lay a great river up in that land; they then 
turned up in that river, because they durst not sail on by 
that river, on account of hostility, because all that country 
was inhabited on the other side of that river; he had not 
before met with any land that was inhabited since he came 
from his own home; but all the way he had waste land on 
his right, except fishermen, fowlers, and hunters, all of whom 
were Fins, and he had constantly a wide sea to the left. The 
Beormas had well cultivated their country, but they did not 
dare to enter it; and the Terfinna land was all waste, except 
where hunters, fishers, or fowlers had taken up their quarters. 

“The Beormas told him many particulars both of their 
own land, and of the other lands lying around them ; but he 
knew not what was true, because he did not see it himself; 
it seemed to him that the Fins and the Beormas spoke 
nearly one language. He went thither chiefly, in addition to 
seeing the country, on account of the walrusses, because they 
have very noble bones in their teeth, some of those teeth they 
brought to the king: and their hides are good for ship-ropes. 
This whale is much less than other whales, it being not longer 
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than seven ells; but in his own country is the best whale- 
hunting, there they are eight-and-forty ells long, and most of 
them fifty ells long; of these he said that he and five others 
had killed sixty in two days. He was avery wealthy man in 
those possessions in which their wealth consists, that is in 
wild deer. He had at the time he came to the king, six 
hundred unsold tame deer. These deer they call rein-deer, of 
which there were six decoy rem-deer, which are very valuable 
ee the Fins, because they catch the wild rem-deer with 
em. 

“ He was one of the first men in that country, yet he had 
not more than twenty horned cattle, and twenty sheep, and 
twenty swine, and the little that he ploughed he ploughed. 
with horses. But their wealth consists for the most part in 
the rent paid them by the Fins. That rent is in skins of 
animals, and birds’ feathers, and whalebone, and in ship-ropes 
made of whales’ hides, and of seals’. Every one pays accord- 
ing to his birth; the best-born, it is said, pay the skins of 
fifteen martens, and five rein-deer’s, and one bear’s-skin, ten 
ambers of feathers, a bear’s or otter’s skin kyrtle, and two 
ship-ropes, each sixty ells long, made either of whale-hide or 
of seal’s. 

“He said that the Northmen’s land was very long and 
very narrow ; all that his man could either pasture or plough 
lies by the sea, though that is in some parts very rocky; and 
to the east are wild mountains, parallel to the cultivated land. 
The Fins inhabit these mountains, and the cultivated land is 
broadest to the eastward, and continually narrower the more 
north. To the east it may be sixty miles broad, or a little 
broader, and towards the middle thirty, or broader; and 
northward, he said, where it is narrowest, that it might be 
three miles broad to the mountain, and the mountain then 
is in some parts so broad that a man may pass over in two 
weeks, and in some parts so broad that a man may pass over 
in six days. Then along this land southwards, on the other 
side of the mountain, is Sweden, to that land northwards ; and 
along that land northwards, Cwenland. The Cwenas some- 
times make depredations on the Northmen over the moun- 
tain, and sometimes the Northmen on them ; there are very 
large fresh meres amongst the mountains, and the Cwenas 
carry their ships over land into the meres, and thence make 
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depredations on the Northmen; they have very little ships, 
and very light. 

“ Ohthere said that the shire in which he dwelt is called 
Halgoland. He said that no one dwelt to the north of him ;, 
there is likewise a port to the south of that land, which is 
called Sciringes-heal; thither, he said, no one could sail in 
a month, if he landed at night, and every day had a fair 
wind; and all the while he would sail along the land, and on 
the starboard will first be Iraland, and then the islands which 
are between Iraland and this land. Then it is this land 
until he comes to Sciringes-heal, and all the way on the 
larboard, Norway. To the south of Sciringes-heal, a very 
great sea runs up into the land, which is broader than any 
one can see over; and Jutland is opposite on the other side, 
and then Seeland. This sea lies many miles up in that land. 
And from Sciringes-heal, he said that he sailed in five days, . 
to that port which is called At-Hethum (Sleswig), which is 
between the Wends, and Seaxons, and Angles, and belongs to 
Denmark. 

“When he sailed thitherward from Sciringes-heal, Den- 
mark was on his left, and on the right a wide sea for three 
days, and two days before he came to Hethum, he had on 
the right Jutland, Seeland, and many islands. In these 
lands the Angles dwelt before they came hither to this land. 
And then for two days he had on his left the islands which 
belong to Denmark. 

“Wulfstan said that he went from Sleswig to Truso in 
seven days and nights, that the ship was all the way running 
under sail. Wendland was on his right, but Langeland, 
Lolland, Falster, and Skaane on his left, and all these lands 
belong to Denmark, and then Bornholm was on our left, 
which has a king of its own. Then after Bornholm, the 
lands of Blekinge, Meore, Oland, and Gothland, were first 
on our left, and these lands belong to Sweden ; and Wendland 
was all the way on our right, to the Vistula mouth. The 
Vistula is a very large river, and it separates Witland from 
Wendland; and Witland belongs to the Esthonians, and 
the Vistula flows out of Wendland, and flows into the 
Frische Haff, and the Frische Haff is at least fifteen miles 
broad. Then comes the Elbing, from the east into the 
Frische Haff, from the lake on the shore of which stands 
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pzm Feo. ponne cymed ye man ye pet ppipce hopy hafzad co 
pem epercan dele. j co pem meycan. ¥ ypa ele wefpoep odpum. 
06 hic bid eall zenumen. 7 ye md. Sone leycan del ye nyhyc 
Sem tune Sat reoh zexpned. 5 Sonne pubes ele hyp pezer mid 
dan feo. 3 hyc mocan habban eall. J Fopsy pap beod pa 
yppcan hopy unzerohze dype:- ‘And Sonne hyp zercpeon beod 
puy eall aypended. ponne bypS man hine uc. J fopbeepned mid 
hiy pepnum ¥ hpezle. 3 ypiSorc ealle hyy peda hy poprpendad. 
mid pan lanzan lezene py Seadan manner mne. j py pe 
hy ye peem pegum aleczas. pe Sa pnemdan co-epnad. J 
nimaé ;- 


J pet ip mid Epoum Seap. See pep peeal wlcey zedeobey man 
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Truso, and the Elbing flows from the east from Eastland, 
and the Vistula from the south from Wendland, and then 
the Vistula deprives the Elbing of its name, and runs out of 
that mere west, and north into the sea; therefore it is called 
the Vistula’s mouth. Eastland is very large, and there are 
in it many towns, and in every town is a king; and there is 
also a great quantity of honey and fishing, and the king and 
the richest men drink mares’ milk, and the poor and the slaves 
drink mead. They have many contests amongst themselves, 
and there is no ale brewed among the Esthonians, for there 
is mead enough. 

“‘ And there is a custom among the Esthonians, that when 
any one is dead there, he lies unburnt with his relations 
and friends for a month, sometimes two, and the kings and 
other great men, as much longer as they have more wealth; 
sometimes it is half a year that they are unburnt, and lie 
above ground in their houses. And all the while that the 
corpse is in the house there are drinking and sports till the 
day on which it is burnt. Then the same day that they 
earry it to the pile, they divide his property which is left, 
after these drinking bouts and sports, into five or six, some- 
times into more, according to the value of the property. 
They then lay the largest part about a mile from the dwell- 
ing, then another, then a third, until it is all laid within the 
mile; and the least portion must be nearest to the dwelling 
in which the dead man lies. 

* Then shall be assembled all the men who have the swiftest 
horses in that country, that is, within five or six miles from 
the property. They then all run towards the property ; then 
he who has the swiftest horse comes to the first and largest 
portion, and so each after other, till the whole is taken, and 
he takes the least portion who takes that which is nearest 
the dwelling, and then every one rides away with the pro- 
perty, and they may have it all; and, on this account, swift 
horses are there excessively dear. And when his wealth is 
thus dispersed, then they carry him out and burn him, with 
his weapons and clothes; and chiefly they spend the whole 
wealth of the deceased, by the dead man’s continuing so long 
in the house, and because they lay on the way that to which 
the strangers run and take. 


“ And it is a custom with the Esthonians, that people of 
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beon fopbeepned. 3 zyf Sap man an ban pmbded unfopbeepned. 
Ii hic yeeolan miclum zebecan’: 4 peep ip mid Eaycum an 
mexz6 pec hi mazon cyle zepypcan. 3 py Sep liczad da deadan 
men jpa lange j ne fuliad. $ hy pypead pone cyle hine on. 7 
peah man ayetce cpezen yeevely yull ealad odde pecteper. hy 
ge605 } oden brid ofepfpopen. yam hic yy sumop. yam 
pmncep! :. 

Nu pulle pe yeczan be sudan Donua pepe ea ymbe [pecalans. 
pe 6 pyd eaycan Lonycancmopohm L[peca byprz. ip ye pee 
Ppoponticiy®. 3 be nopdan Lonycanctmopolhm [peca bypiz. 
yeyc ye yee eapm up of pem ye percpihce. pe man het ECuxmur. 
j be percan-nopdan pepe bypiz Donua muda pepe ea peyc 
yud-eayc ut on pone ye Cuxmuy. 7 on sud healfe. 3 on perc 
healre peey mudan ymdon Moer: Lpeca leobe. 4 be peycan pepe 
bymgz ymbon Tpaci. 3 be eaycan pepe bypz Macedonie. 
‘J be yudan pepe bypiz. on sud healpe pay yey eapmey pe man 
hac Exzeum pmbon Achena. 4 Lopinchuy pa land. 7 be percan- 
yudan Lopmchon ip Achaie f land. zt pam Pendelpe:- Dar 
land ryndon Lpeca leobe. y be peycan Achaie. andlanz pey 
Vendel yey iy Dalmacia peer land. on nop healre per yer. J 
be nopdan Dalmazia ymdon Pulzape 3 Tyepia. j be sudan 
Tycpia ip ye Vendel yee pe man het Admarcicum. y be peycan 
pa beopzar pe man hee Alpiy. y be nopdSan pat peycen. p iy 
becux [anentpan 4 Pulzapum:- 

Donne iy Ieaha land perc-nopd lang. 3 eayc-yud lan. 4 hic 
beliS Yenbdel ya ymb eall ucan bucon peycan-nopSan‘- © Ac 
pem ende hic beliczad Sa beopzay pe man he Alpiy. pa on- 
ginnad percane pam pem Vendel ye m Napbonenre pepe 
Seode. j endiad ere eayc m Dalmatia pem iande et Sem ye. 
pa land pe man he Trallia Belzica:- Be earcan pam yf pio ea 
pe man hec Rin. j be pudan pa beopzay pe man hev Alpiy. J 
be peycan-yudan ye zaprecz pe man hee Bpicaniyea. 7} be 
nopdan on odpe healre per xapyeczer eapme iy Bpiccannia :- 
Dee land be percan Lizope ip Aiquicania land. 3 be yudan 
AMquicania iy pey lander yum bel Napbonenre. j be peycan- 
yudan Ippania land. 4 be peycan zapyecz be yudan Napbonenrye 
y ye Vendel ye pep pep Rodan yeo ea ut-ycyc. J be earcan 
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every language shall be burnt; and if any one finds a bone 
unconsumed, they must make compensation with a large sum. 
And there is among the Esthonians, a tribe that can produce 
cold, and therefore the dead, in whom they produce that cold, 
he so long there and do not putrefy ; and if any one sets two 
vessels full of ale or water, they contrive that one shall be 
frozen, be it summer or be it winter.” 

Now will we speak concerning the south of the river 
Danube, about Greece. To the east of Constantinople, a 
Greek city, is the Propontis, and to the north of Constanti- 
nople an arm of the sea issues due west from the sea called 
the Euxine to the westward, and to the north-west of that 
city, the mouth of the river Danube flows out south-east into 
the Euxine sea, and on the south side and west side of this 
mouth are the Mesians, a Greek nation, to the west of that 
city are the Thracians, and to the east of that city the Mace- 
donians ; and to the south of that city, on the south side of 
the arm of the sea called the Aigean, are the lands Athens 
and Corinth, and to the south-west of Corinth is the land of 
Achaia, near the Mediterranean. These countries are Greek 
nations, and to the west of Achaia, along the Mediterranean, 
is the land of Dalmatia; on the north side of that sea, and to 
the north of Dalmatia are Bulgaria and Istria, and to the 
south of Istria is the mediterranean sea called Adriatic; and 
to the west the mountains called Alps; and to the north that 
desert which is between Carinthia and Bulgaria. 

Then is Italy long to the north-west and south-east, and 
the Mediterranean surrounds it on every side but the north- 
west. At that end it is inclosed by the mountains called 
Alps, which begin west from the Mediterranean in the Nar- 
bonese country, and end east in the land of Dalmatia, at the 
sea, those lands that are called Gallia Belgica. ‘To the east 
of it is the river called Rhine, and to the south the 
mountains called Alps, and to the south-west the ocean 
called the British, and to the north, on the other side of | 
this arm of the ocean, is Britain. The land to the west 
of Liguria is Aquitaine; and to the south of Aquitaine is 
some part of the Narbonese country, and to the south-west 
is the land of Spain, and to the west of the ocean, to 
the south of the Narbonese, is the Mediterranean, where 
the river Rhone flows out, and to the east of it the Provence 
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him Ppofenc yee. J be pecan him Pporenc yz ogep pa peycenu. 
yeo uy neappe Ippania. 3 be peycan him 3 nopdan Equicania. 
3 Vaycean be nopdan:- Pporenc yee heepd be nopdan hype pa 
beopzay pe man Alpiy he. 3 be sudan hype iy Penbdel pe. J 
be nopdan hype Jj eaycan yynd Bupzende. 3 farcan be 
peycan! :. 

Typania land iy ppyyeyce. 7 eall mid rleoce ucan-ymbhzeyd xe 
eae bmnan-ymbheyo ofep pa land. azpep ze of pem zaprecze 
ze of pam Jendel ye. 3 an Sepa zapena! hd yus-perc onzean 
pec izland pe Labdey hacce. 4 odep eayc onzean pec land Nap- 
bonenye. 3 ye Spidda nops-peyc. onzean Bprzanzia Gallia buph. 
j onzean Scotland. ofep Sone yey eapm. on zepyhte pene 
mudan pe mon he Scene!- Seo uy ryppe Ippamia hype iy be 
peycan zapyecg j be nopdan. Vendel yee be sudan 3 be eaycan. 
yeo up neappe Ippama. be nopdan pepe yynt Equicania. 7 be 
nopban-eaycan iy ye peald Pypemi. 4 be eaycan Napbonenre. 5 
be yudan fendel ye '- 

Bpiccannia pet izland. hit ip nopd-eayc lanz. 3 Ine sy eahza 
hund mila lang. 3 cpa hund mila bpad. ponne ip be sudan him. 
on o6pe healpe py per eapmey. Lalha Belzica. 3 on perc 
healre on oppe healpe pey yey eapmer ip Ibepmia peer rzland. 
j on nop heale Opcaduy pec izland;- Ibepmia. } pe Scorland 
haca®. hic 1y on zelce healpe ymbranzen mid zapyecze. 7 fopdon 
pe ylo yunne peep ged neap on yecl ponne on odpum Ianbde. 
peep yyndon lySpan pedena ponne on Bmiccannia’- Donne be 
peycan-nopdan Ibepmia ip pec ycemeyce land pec man hee 
Thila. ¥ luc ip feapum mannum cud fon pepe ofep-fyppe !+ 

Nu hebbe pe zeyzed ymbe ealle Eupope land-zemzpo. hu hi 
coliczad. nu pille pe ymbe Aprpica hu pa land-zemeepo colic- 
za6‘- Une ylopan cpxdon f hio pepe ye Spidda Sel dyer 
middangeapder. ney na fopdam pe pey lander ypa rela pepe. 
ac Fopdam pe ye Vendel ye hic hyd spa codeled. Fopdan pe 
he bpycd ypidSop on pone yud del ponne he 50 on pone nops 
del. j lo hete hes zenumen pey yud deler mane ponne re 
cyle Sey nopd dzeley hebbe. ropSon pe xle phe mez bet pid 
cyle ponne pid heece. fop pam pmzon iy Afgpica wezpep ze on 
landum ze on mannum leyre ponne ECupope:- 
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sea; and to the west of the Provence sea, over the wastes, 
is the nearer part of Spain, to the north-west of it Aquitaine, 
and Gascony to the north. The Provence sea has to the 
north of it the mountains called Alps, to the south of it is the 
Mediterranean, and to the north-east of it the Burgundi, and 
to the west the Gascons. 

The land of Spain is triangular, and all about surrounded 
with water, and also over the country inclosed either by 
the ocean or by the Mediterranean. And of the three 
angles one lies south-west opposite to the island called 
Cadiz; another east towards the land of the Narbonese; 
and the third north-west towards Brigantia, a town of Gaul, 
and towards Scotland, over the arm of the sea, and opposite 
to the mouth of the Seme. That [part of] Spain, which 
is farthest from us, has to the west and the north the ocean, 
the Mediterranean to the south and to the east. The 
[part of] Spain nearer to us has to the north Aquitaine, and 
to the north-east the wold [called] Pyreni, and to the east 
the Narbonese, and to the south the Mediterranean. 

The island of Britaim is long towards the north-east, and 
it is eight hundred miles long and two hundred miles broad: 
then to the south of it, on one side of the arm of the sea, is 
Belgie Gaul, and on the west side, on the other side of the 
arm of the sea, is the island of Ireland, and on the north 
side the Oreades. Ireland, which we call Scotland, is sur- 
rounded on every side by the ocean, and because it is nearer 
to the setting sun than any other country, the seasons are 
milder than in Britain. Then to the north-west of Ireland 
is that utmost land called Thule, which is known to few, on 
account of its distance. 

Now have we said concerning all the boundaries of Europe, 
how they are divided ; now we will [speak] of Africa, how 
those boundaries are divided. Our forefathers said that it 
was the third part of this earth; not because there was so 
much of this land, but because the Mediterranean has so 
separated it, because it breaks with greater force on the south 
part than it does on the north part; and the heat has con- 
sumed more of the south part than the cold of the north; 
because every creature may withstand cold better than heat ; 
for which reason Africa is less than Europe, both in lands 
and men. 

82 
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Ayypica onzms. ypa pe ep cpedon. eayctan peycpepd ppam 
€zyptum. zt pepe ea pe man Niluy het. ponne yy pio earc- 
meyte peod hacen Labia Lipimacia. hine iy be eayrcan pro up 
neappe Adzypcuy. 7 be nopdSan fenbdel yee. pe man hee Libia 
Aichiopicum. 3 be percan Sypcer maioper :- 

Be peycan Libia Aichiopicum iy pio us fyppe Alzypcuy. 
j be yudan ye zapyecy pe man het Echiopicum. J be pecan 
Rozachicuy Tpibulicania yio peod. pe man odpe naman het 
Apzuzey. hio hed be eaycan hype pone Sypter maioper 
j Rozapice pa land. 3 be nopdan pone Pendel ye. pe man 
hec Aopiacicum. ¥ pa peode pe man het Sypcer mimoper. 
j be percan Bizancrum. 05 pone yealcan mepe. 7 be 
yudan hype Nazabpey. 7 Leochulay. 4 Gapamanczey 03 pone 
zapyexc Bizantium;- S10 piod pep.yee-beoph! iy Aspumeciy 
j Seugzer. J plo piod pep pro mye lebuph yy Laptama. 4 
Numitia pio peod hi habba’d be eaycan him See land Sypcer 
minopey J pone yealcan mepe. 3 be nopdan him iy Pentel 
yee. Jj be peycan him Maupicama. 3 be susan him Uzepa pa 
beopzay. J be yuan pam beopzum pa_yimbel-papendan 
AEchiopey. 05 Sone zaprecz Maupicamia. hype wz be eaycan 
Numeoia. 7 be nopSan Penbdel ye. 7 be percan Malua pio ea. 
J be sudan Aycpix ymb pe beopzay pe codelad } peycombepe 
land. J pec dead pylle yand. pe sySdan hd yud on pone zapyecs 
Maupizama. pe man oSpe naman hec Tinzecvana. be eaycan 
hype 1y Malua pio ea. 3 be nopsan Abbenay pa beopzay I: 
Lalpiy. oSep beoph. pep eye ye ende up of pam xaprecxe. 
becuh pan tpam beopgzum eaycpeand. peep Encoley pyla pcandais. 
J be percan him jp ye beoph Achlanr. 03 Sone zapyecx. 5 
yusan pa beopzay pe man hee ypepoy. 3 be sudan him 
Aulolum yio peod od Sone zanyecx :- 

Nu hebbe pe ymb Affpica land-zemeenco zeyeed:- Nu pille 
pe yecgan ymb pa igland pe on pa Vendel ye ymbon:- Lrppor 
pec igland hic 8 ongean Lica 4 Typaupio. on pam yep 
eapme pe man het Mencor. 3 hic iy an hund mula lang 7 pr 
J hund-yyfanciz 7 an hund mila bpad 3 cpa J cpenzrz:- I[peco 
‘P gland him jy be eayvan ye yee pe man Apracrum he. J peycan 
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Africa, as we have before said, begins from t::e east west- 
ward from Egypt at the river called Nile; and the most 
eastern nation is called Libya Garamantica; to the east of 
which is the [part] of Egypt nearest to us, and to the north 
the Mediterranean, which is called Libya AXthiopica, and to 
the west the Syrtes Majores. 

To the west of Libya Athiopica is the farther Egypt, 
and to the south the ocean called Athiopicum, and to the 
west of Rogathitus is the nation of Tripolitania, which is 
called by another name, Arzuges, this nation has to the east 
of it the Syrtes Majores, and the land of Rogathiti; to the 
north the mediterranean sea, which is called the Adriatic, 
and the nation called the Syrtes Minores ; and to the west of 
Byzacium, to the salt mere; and to the south of it the 
Natabres, Getuli, and Garamantes, to the sea of Byzacium. 
The principal sea-ports there are Hadrumetum and Zeuges, 
and the principal large town there is Carthage. And the 
people of Numidia have to the east of them the country of 
the Syrtes Minores and the salt mere, and to the north of 
them is the Mediterranean, and to the west of them Mauri- 
tania, and to the south of them the mountains of Uzara, and 
to the south of the mountains the ever-wandering Ethiopians, 
to the Mauritanian ocean. To the east of them is Numidia, 
and to the north the Mediterranean, and to the west is the 
river Malva, and to the south the Astrix, near the mountains 
which divide the fruitful country from the barren and welling 
sands, which lie south towards the Mauritanian ocean, which 
by another name is called the Tingetanian. To the east 
of it is the river Malva, to the north the mountains of Ab- 
benis, and Calei, another mountain; there the end of the 
ocean flows between the two mountains eastward, where 
Hercules’s pillars stand; and to the west of them is Mount 
Atlas, as far as the ocean; and to the south the mountains 
called Hesperius, and to the south of them the nation of the 
Auloli, as far as the ocean. 

We have now said concerning the boundaries of Africa ; 
we will now speak of the islands that are in the Mediter- 
yanean. The island of Cyprus lies opposite to Cilicia and 
Tsauria, on that arm of the sea called the Mesic ; and it is a 
hundred and seventy-five miles long, and a hundred and 
twenty-two miles broad. To the east of the island of Crete 
is the sea called the Carpathian, and to the west and 
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jy be nopsan Cpecicum ye ye. 7 be pecan Sicilium. pe man 
odpe naman hec Adpiacicum. hic iy an hund mila long. 4 
hund-yypanciz 3 pipciz mila bpad!- Dapa izglanda pe man hes 
Liclabey papa ymbdon ppeo 3 pipciz. J be eaycan him iy ye Rigca 
ye. j be sudan ye [peciyca. y be nopdSan ye Exiyca. 3 be 
peycan Adpiacicum:- Sicilia pec igland iy Spyycyce. on 
wlcer yceatan ende simon beopzay. pone nops rceacan man 
heec Pelopey. peep iy eo buph neah Weyyana. 3 ye yud pceaca 
hacce Pachmum. pep neah iy pio buph Sipacuyyana. 3 pone 
peyc yceacan man hec Lilbeum. pep iy seo buph neah pe 
man het Lilbeum. 7 hic ip an hund 9 yyzan J pipciz mila lanz 
yud 7 nops. 7 ye ppidda yceaca iy an hund J yyfan 7 hunb- 
yyranciz peyc lanz. 3 be eaycan pem lande ip se Venbdel yee pe 
man het Adpiacicum. 3 be susan pam man he Affpicum. J 
be peycan pe man het Tippenum. 7 be nopdan ip ye ye pe 
exz6ep ip ze neano xe hpeoh:- 

x6 Icaha pam lande Sapdimia 7 Lopsica pa izland cobzeled 
an lycel yey eapm. ye iy tpa J cpenciz mila bpad. Sapdinia iy 
ppeo 3 ppiaz mila lanz 4 cpa J cpenciz mila bpad. him 1p be 
eaycan ye Vendel ya. pe man hec Tippenum. pe Tibep pio ea 
ut ycyc on. 7 be sudan ye see pe ld onzean Numedia lanbde. 
J be peycan pa cpa izland. pe man he Baleapiy. 3 be nopdan 
Lopyica pec izland!- Lopyica him iy Rome buph be eayzan. 
j Sapdmia be sudan. 3 be percan pa izland Baleamiy. 3 be 
nopdan Tuycania pec land. hic ip pyxcene mula lang. 3 nyzan 
mila bpad:- Baleapiy pa cu izland. him ip be nopdan Aggpica. 
3 Labdey be percan. 3 Ippamia be nopdSan:- Scopclice hebbe 
pe nu zereed be pem xeyeteneyyum izlandum. pe on paem 
Venodel yee ymbdon :- 


iT. 


Ap pem pe Romebuph zetimbped pape ppim hund pmepa. 
J puyend pmtpa. Nmuy Ayyymia kynmz onzan manna epeyc 
picylan on Syyum middanzeande. jy mid unzemeclicne zepil- 
nunge anpaldey he pey hepiende 7 feohcenbde pipaz pmecpa. 
06 he herbe ealle Apam on hiy zepeald zeny. yuds spam peem 
Readan yx. 3 spa nopds o3 pone ye pe man hee ECuxmuy. 
bucan peem pe he eac ofcpeedlice pop mid miclum zepeohcum 
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north the Cretan Sea, and to the west the Sicilian, which 
by another name is called the Adriatic; it is a hundred miles 
long, and a hundred and twenty miles broad. There are 
three-and-fifty of the islands called the Cyclades ; and to the 
east of them is the Risca Sea, to the south the Cretan ; to the 
north the Agean, and to the west the Adriatic. The island 
of Sicily is triangular, at each angle there are mountains; the 
north angle is called Pelorus, near which is the town of Mes- 
sina; and the south angle is called Pachytum, near to which 
is the city of Syracuse; and the west angle is called Lily- 
beum, near to which is the city called Lilybeum ; and it is 
a hundred and fifty-seven miles long, south and north, and 
the third angle is a hundred and seventy-seven long west ; 
and to the east is the mediterranean sea, called the Adriatic, 
and to the south of it the African, to the west the Tyrrhenian, 
and to the north the sea is both narrow and rough. 

Opposite to the land of Italy a small arm of the sea sepa- 
rates Sardinia and Corsica, which is two-and-twenty miles 
broad; Sardinia is three-and-thirty miles long, and two-and- 
twenty miles broad; to the east of it, is [that part of] the 
Mediterranean called the Tyrrhenian Sea, into which the 
river Tiber runs; and to the south, the sea which lies oppo- 
site to the land of Numidia; and to the west the two islands 
called the Balearic; and to the north the island of Corsica. 
To the east of Corsica is the city of Rome, and Sardinia to 
the south, and on the west the Balearic islands, and the 
country of Tuscany to the north; it is sixteen miles long, 
and nine miles broad. Africa is to the south of the two 
Balearic islands, and Cadiz to the west, and Spain to the 
north. Thus have we now shortly spoken the positions of 
the islands that are in the Mediterranean Sea. 


I. 


Thirteen hundred years before the building of Rome, 
Ninus, king of Assyria, began first of men to reign in this 
world; and haying great desire of power, he committed de- 
vastations, and carried on wars for fifty years, till he had re- 
duced all Asia to the south of the Red Sea into his power, 
and to the north as far as the Euxine. Not to mention that 
he likewise often invaded hostilely the north countries of 
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on Scidsie pa nopd land. pa Se zecpedene yyndon pa heapbdercan 
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mid manigrealbum yipen-lyycum. cpa 3 peopeptix pmepa peer 
Speogende. J hype pa-zye co lycel puhce pay anpalder pere 
cynimgce ep zepunnen hefde. ac hio mid piplice nide pey 
Feohvende on pet undemiende sole Alchiopiaml. 4 eac on 
Indeay. pa nan man ne zp ne yyoSan mid zepeohte ne zerop 
bucon Alexantdep:- io pey pilniende mid sepinnum pec hio 
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Scythia, who are considered the hardiest men, although in 
the goods of this world they are the poorest. By his making 
war against them, however, they straightways became war- 
like, although they had previously lived a life of innocence ; 
and they paid him dearly afterwards for the art of war, which 
they had learned from him; and then it became as plea- 
sant to their minds to see man’s blood shed, as it was the 
milk of cows, on which they chiefly live. And Ninus over- 
came and slew Zoroaster, king of Bactria, who first of men 
understood the magic arts, and then at last he was fighting 
against the Scythians, against a town, and was there shot 


with an arrow; and after his death his queen, Semiramis, ~ 


succeeded both to the war and to the kingdom; and that 
same war which she had drawn on him by her manifold sinful 
passions, she carried on for two-and-forty years; and still 
the empire which Ninus had conquered appeared to her too 
small. But she, with feminine hate, made war on the inno- 
cent Aithiopians, and also on the Indians, whom no one, 
neither before nor since, overran with war, except Alexander. 
She was very desirous to subdue them by war, although she 
could not effect it. Cupidity and wars were then fiercer than 
they now are, because they had no previous examples, as men 
now have, but had passed their lives in innocence. 

This same Queen Semiramis, after the empire was in her 
power, was not only constantly thirsting for human blood, 
but was also with boundless lust perpetrating manifold pros- 
titutions, so that every one of those she might hear of that 
was of royal race, she enticed to her for her lewdness, and 
afterwards deceived, and put them to death; and then at 
last took her own son to lie with her; and because she could 
not follow her sinful lusts without the reproach of men, she 
established throughout her realm that there should be no 
obstacle to intercourse between any relations. 


Kil. 


A thousand and sixty years before the building of Rome the 
feuitful land on which Sodom and Gomorra stood was burnt by 
heavenly fire. It was between Arabia and Palestine those mani- 
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fold fruits were, because the river Jordan annually over- 
flowed the midst of the country with a flood a foot thick, 
with which it was afterwards manured. Then was that na- 
tion enjoying to the utmost this great prosperity, till enor- 
mous sinful lust waxed within them, and for that sinful lust 
God’s vengeance came on them, so that he burned the whole 
country with sulphureous fire; and afterwards water was 
standing over the land as the deluge had formerly overflowed 
it; and that part which the flood did not touch, is to this / 
day fertile in every kind of fruit, and which are very fairand “ 
delightful to look upon; but when any one takes them into — 
his hand, then they turn to ashes. 


IV. 


In the year a thousand and seventy before the building 
of Rome, the Telchises and Carsathii began a war between 
them, and. carried it on till they were all slain except a very 
few, and yet those of the Telchises who survived, abandoned 
their country, and went to the island of Rhodes, hoping that 
they had escaped from all war; but there the Greeks found 
them, and entirely destroyed them. - 


Vv. 


Hight hundred years before the building of Rome there 
was a vast plenty, for seven years, in Egypt, and after that 
for the next seven years there was a terrible famine; and 
Joseph, a righteous man, much assisted them by the divine 
support. Of this Joseph, Pompeius, the heathen poet, and 
his servant, Justin, thus sang. Joseph was the youngest of 
his brethren, and also wiser than them all; so that his 
brethren, dreading him, took Joseph and sold him in the 
land of Egypt. Pompeius then said that he there learned 
magic, and through that magic was wont to work many 
wonders; that he could well interpret dreams, and also 
that he was beloved by Pharaoh, the king, for that craft : 
and he said that by magic he had learned heavenly wis- 
dom, so that he foretold the seven years of fruitfulness, 
and the other seven years of famine which came after ; 
and how he gathered in the first seven years, through 
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his wisdom, so that in the second seven years he protected all 
the people against the great famine, and said that Moses was 
this Joseph’s son, from whom he learned magic, becatise he 
wrought many wonders in Egypt. And on account of the 
plague which happened in that land, the poet says that the 
Egyptians drove Moses out with his people; because, said 
Pompeius and the Egyptian bishops, that those miracles of 
God which were performed in their land were done that they 
might be ascribed to their own gods, who are devils, not to 
the true God, because their own gods are teachers of magic. 
And that nation still follows that token of Joseph’s ordinance, 
that is, that they every year give a fifth of the fruits of the 
earth to their king for a tax. 

This famine happened inthe days of the k'ng of Egypt, - 
called Amasis; though it was their custom to call all their 
kings Pharaoh. At the same time King Baleus ruled in As- 
syria, where Nimus had been previously. Over those people, 
who are called Argivi, King Apis ruled. In those days there 
were no governments of kings but in these three kingdoms ; 
but afterwards the example of them was [followed] over all 
the world. But is it to be wondered at, that the Egyptians 
showed so little gratitude to Joseph for having delivered them 
from famine, that they so quickly dishonoured his kin, and 
made them all their slaves. So, however, it still is in this world; 
though God permits every one to have his will for a long 
time, and he then suffer for a short time, he soon forgets the 
good which he had before, and remembers the evil which 
he then has. 


Wet 


Eight hundred and ten years before the building of Rome, Y 
King Amphictyon reigned in Athens, a city of Greece. He 
was the third king that reigned after Cecrops, who was the 
first king of that city. In the time of this Amphictyon, 
there was so great a flood over the whole world, and particu- 
larly in Thessaly, a Greek town, near the hills called Parnas- 
sus, where King Deucalion reigned, that almost all the folk 
perished ; and the King Deucalion received and fed all those 
who fled to him for refuge in ships to the mountains. It 
was said of this Deucalion, as if told as a fable, that he was 
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the parent of mankind, as Noah was. In those days there 
was the greatest plague in Ethiopia, a nation of Africa, so 
that few of them survived. In those days also it was, that 
Liber Pater subdued the innocent Indian people, and almost 
entirely destroyed them, either by drunkenness and sinful 
lusts, or slaughters; though after his day they held him for 
a god, and said he was ruler of all war. 


YI 


Hight hundred and five years before the foundation of 
Rome, it happened that Moses led the people of Israel out 
of Egypt, after the many miracles that he had performed 
there. The first was, that their water was turned to blood. 
The second was, that frogs came over the whole land of 
Egypt, so many that no one could do any work, nor prepare 
any meat, so that there were not reptiles as much as meat 
before it could be dressed. The third evil was, that gnats 
came over all the land, both within doors and without, with 
bites smarting like fire, and both men and cattle were un- 
ceasingly pained. Then was the fourth, which was the most 
shameful of all, that dog-flies came over all that people, 
ereeping between men’s thighs, yea, over all their limbs ; so 
that it was also well fitting that God should humble the 
greatest pride with the most ignominious and most humi- 
liating vengeance. The fifth was the plague of their cattle. 
The sixth was, that all the people had boils, which burst very 
virulently, and thence issued corruption. The seventh was, 
that hail came mixed with fire, which killed both men and 
cattle, yea, everything that waxed and grew on the land. 
The eighth was, that locusts came and devoured every blade 
of grass which was above the earth, yea, even gnawed off the 
grass and the roots. The ninth was, that hail came, and such 
great darkness, both by day and nightj' and so thick that it 
might be felt. The tenth was, that all the boys and all the 
maidens, who were the first-born in the land, were killed in 
one night ; and though that people would not before submit — 
to God, yet they then, against their wills, were obedient 
to Him; as much as they before had forbidden Moses and his 
people to depart from Egypt, so much were they the more 
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desirous that they should depart from them. But the re- 
pentance which then came over them was very soon turned 
to worse thoughts. Quickly was the king, with his people, 
following after them, and would bring them back again to 
Egypt. King Pharaoh had six hundred war-chariots, and 
there were so many of the other host, which may thence be 
known, when so many men dreaded them as were with 
Moses, that was six hundred thousand men. God, however, 
lessened the great multitude of Pharaoh, and humbled their 
excessive pride before Moses and his people, and dried up 
the Red Sea into twelve ways, so that they crossed that sea 
with dry feet. When the Egyptians saw that, their magicians, 
Geames and Mambres, encouraged them, and they trusted 
that by their sorceries they could cross over the same road ; 
but when they were in the sea-road, they all sank and were 
drowned. The track is still known on the sea-shore where 
the wheels of their war-chariots passed. God does this as a 
token to all mankind, so that, though the wind or sea-flood 
cover it with sand, yet it will be again seen as plain as it 
was before. At that time was the very intense heat all over 
the world, so that not only men were sorely afflicted, but also 
all the cattle were very near perishing. And the southmost 
Ethiopians had burning in place of heat; and the Scythians, 
the most northern, had unusual heats. Then many unwise 
men uttered the opinion and falsehood, that the heat was not 
for their sins, but said that it was through the transformation 
of Phaéton, [who was only] a man! 


VIEL 


In the year six hundred and five before the building of 
Rome, fifty men were slain in Egypt in one night, all by 
their own sons, and all these men came from two brothers. 
When this was done, the brothers were yet living. The 
elder was named Danaus, who was the author of this evil. 
He was driven from his kingdom, and came a fugitive to the 
land of Argos, and there, Sthenelaus, the king, received him 
kindly, though he afterwards requited him with evil, when 
he expelled him from his kingdom. In those days it was the 
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yyndon. J eac $a pe or Thebam 4 of Spapcani zeyzebe yyndon :- 
€ac ic pille zerpizian papa man-d6a papa Lemmadum. 3 Pan- 
chioniy pey cynmyzey. hu hpeophce he peapd adpared or Ache- 
mencium hip azenpe peode. y Acpezay y Thizerdey. hu hi heopa 
Fedepar ofplozan. 7 ymb hiona hezelican foplizneyya. 1c hic eall 
yoplece;- €ac ic hep yopleece Adipuy. hu he ezdep ofyloh ze 
hip azenne feedep. xe hiy yceop-fedep. xe hiy yceop-yunu:- On 
pem dazum pepon spa unzemeclice yrel. ‘) pa men yylf yeedon. 
Seet heroney cunzul hiopa yrel pluzon :- 
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custom of the king, Busiris, in Egypt, that all strangers who 
resorted to him he sacrificed and offered to his gods. 

I would now, says Orosius, that those would answer me, | 
who say, that this world is now worse, in this Christianity, 
than it was before in heathenism, when they were enacting — 
such sacrifices and murders, as I have just now mentioned. 
Where is there now, in any [part of] Christendom, among | 
themselves that men need to dread being sacrificed to any 
gods? or where are our gods who desire such atrocities as 
those were P 

In those days Perseus the king went from Greece into 
Asia with an army, and made war on that people until they 
were obedient to him ; and gave another name to the nation 
from himself, so that they were afterwards called Persians. 

I well know, says Orosius, that I shall here omit many 
things of this [time], and that those narratives which I 
shall relate, I shall shorten ; because the Assyrians, for 1160 
years, under the reigns of fifty kings, were never without war, 
till Sardanapalus was slain, and the power was then trans- 
ferred to the Medes. Whois there that can relate or enume- 
rate all the evils that they did? I willalso pass by in silence 
the most abominable histories of Tantalus and Pelops; how 
many disgraceful wars Tantalus carried on after he was king, 
on account of the youth Ganymede, whom he forcibly took ; 
and how he sacrificed his own son to his gods, and afterwards 
prepared him for himself for food. It would weary me also to ' 
relate about Pelops, and about Dardanus, and about all the 
wars of the Trojans ; because their wars are known in histories 
and in songs. I shall likewise omit all that has been said 
about Perseus and Cadmus, and also what has been said of 
the Thebans and Spartans. I will also pass in silence the 
erimes of the Lemnians, and of King Pandion, how cruelly 
he was driven from the Athenians, his own people; and of 
Atreus and Thyestes, how they slew their fathers, and about 
their execrable lusts, I shall omit it all; I shall also here’, 
omit Oedipus, how he slew both his own father and his step- | 
father, and his stepson. In those days there was such enor- » 
mous evil that men said that the stars of heaven flew from / 
their wickedness. 
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IX. 


Aip am pe Romebuph zecimbped pepe syx hund pmcpum 
J yyxcyzum. peapd p unzemeclice mycle zefeoht becpeoh Epe- 
cenye 7 Achenienye pem folcum. 3 pa Cpecenye hepdon Sone 
zpimlican yize. y ealle Sa edeleycan beapn papa Achenienya hy 
zenamon. j yealbon Sam Mmocaupo co ecanne. py healp 
mann healy leo'- On Sem dazgum pey P Laphice y Theyyali 
pepon pmnende him betpeonan. Sonne Sa Laphice zerapon 
Theyyali } role of hiopa hopyan beon feohtende pid hi. ponne 
hecan hi Cencaup. $ yyndon healr hopy 7 healg men. ropdon Se 
hi on hopye feohcan ne zeyapon ep pa’: 


X. 


Ain pem Se Romebuph zecimbped pepe peopep hund pmtpan 
} hund-eahcacizum. Verozey Ezypca cynimz per pmnente on 
yud dele Ayam. od pe him ye meyca. del peapd undepdeoded. 
jy he Verozer Exypca cynmz py pySdSan mid pypde papende on 
ScisS1e on pa nops delay. + hip ependpacan beropan arende co 
pepe Seode. 3 him untpeozendlice peczan hec. p hi odep reoldon. 
0d6e p land zt him alyyan. 08%e he hi polde mid zereohte fop- 
Son j fophepzian;- Py him pa zercadpiylice andpypdon 5 
cpedon. hic zemahlic pepe 3 unpihclic. $ ypa ofepplenced 
cynimg rceeolde pmnan on ypa eajm role ypa hi paepon. hezan 
him peah } andpypbe yeczan. } him leogpe pape pd hine co 
Feohvanne.. ponne zarol co zyloenne:- 21 f zeleycon ypa. 4 
yona Sone cynmze zeplymbdon mid huy folce. 7 him zfcep fol- 
Siende pepon. ¥ ealle €zypca apeycon. bucan dem fen-landum 
anan. J pa hi hampeapd pendon. be peycan pepe ea Euppace. 
ealle Apam hy zenyddon } hi him zarol zuldon. 7 Sep paepon 
Fipcyne zeap p land hepziende 7 percende. 05 hiopa pip him 
yendon ependpacan efcep. J him yedon. } hi oSep dydon. 
odde ham come. odd3e hi him poldon odeppa pepa ceoyan :- 
Ji pa p land roplecon. 7 him hampeapd fepdon *- 
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EX, 


In the year six hundred and sixty before the foundation 
of Rome, happened that exceedingly great fight between the 
Cretans and Athenians, and the Cretans had a bloody victory, 
and they took all the noblest children of the Athenians, and 
gave them to the Minotaur to be eaten, which was half man 
half lion. In those days it was that the Lapithe and Thessa- 
lians warred with each other. When the Lapithe saw the 
Thessalians fighting against them on horseback, they called 
them Centaurs, that is half horse half man; because they 
had never before seen fighting on horseback. 


Xx. 


Four hundred and eighty years before the building of 
Rome, Vesoges, king of Heypt, carried on a war in the south 
part of Asia, till most of it was subjected to him; and he, 
Vesoges, king of Egypt, afterwards marched with an army 
into the north parts, into Scythia, and sent his ambassadors 
before him to that nation, and commanded them to say un- 
equivocally, that they should either redeem that land from 
him, or he would ruin and desolate them with war. They 
thereupon discreetly answered him, and said, that it was 
wicked and unjust, that so highly exalted a king should 
make war on so poor a nation as they were. They, how- 
ever, bade that answer to be given him: that it was more 
agreeable to them to fight against him than to pay him tri- 
bute. That they made good, and soon put the king with his 
people to flight; and pursued him and laid all Egypt waste, 
except the fen-lands alone. And as they returned home- 
wards, on the west of the river Euphrates, they compelled 
all Asia to pay tribute to them, and they were there plunder- 
ing and ravaging that country for fifteen years, till their wives 
sent messengers after them, and said to them that they must 
do one or the other, either return home, or they would choose 
other husbands. They then left that country and went home- 
wards. 
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On pepe ylean cide pupdon cpezen edelinzay aglymbde of 
Sciddian. Pleniuy ¥ Scolopeciuy paepan hacene. y zefopan $ 
land. 3 zebudon becpeoh Lappadociam 7 Ponctum. neah pepe 
leyyan Ajiam. J Sep pmnende pepon. odp hi him peep eapd 
xenamon. ¥ hi pep. epcep hpedlice aide. ppam pem landleobum 
Suph yeapa opylezene pupdon’- Da pupdon hiopa pip spa 
yapize on hiopa mobe. ¥ ypa yprdlice zedpered. ezdep ze Sapa 
xdelinza pip. ze papa odeppa manna. Se mid him ofylezene 
pepan. } hi pepna naman. co pon } hi heopa pepay ppecan 
Sohzan. 3 hi pa hpebdlice zycep peem ofylozon ealle pa paepned- 
menn pe him on neapeyce pepon;- Fopdon hy oydon ypa pe 
hi poldon pec pa odpe pig pepan emyapize heom. $ hy yyddan 
on him fulcum heybon. } hi ma meahzon hypa pepar ppecan :- 
Ji pa pa pig ealle cozeedene zecypdon. 7 on pac folc pmnende 
peepon. j pa peepned-men yleande. od hi py lander heepdon 
mycel on hiopa anpealte:- Da undep Sem zepmne. hi zena- 
mon Fp16 prs da peepned-men:- SySdan per hiopa Seap. p hi 
elce zeane ymbe cpely monad coyomne fepdon. 3 pep Sonne 
beapn ayrcpynbdon. ec Sonne pa pip heopa beapn kendon. Sonne 
Feddon hi pa meben-cild. 3 logon pa hyye-cild. 7 Seem meeden- 
cildan hi foptendon $ ypyppe bpeoye popan. f hic peaxan ne 
yeeolde. } hi herban py ycpenzpan ycyce. ropdon bhi mon hes 
on Epeaciye Amazonay. iy on Enzhye fopcende:- Piopa cpa 
pepan heopa cpena. Mappeyia y Lampida pepan havene. hy 
heopa hepe on cpa codeldon. odep xt ham beon. hiopa land co 
healdenne. oSep uc-fapan co pmnanne:. Py syS3an zeeodon 
Eupopam J Ajram Sone meycan del. 7 zecimbpedon Efrepum 
Sa buph. 37 monize odpe on pape leyyan Apam. 3 pddan 
hiopa heper pone maycan de] ham yendon mid hiona hene- 
hyde. 7 Sone odepne del pep lecon. } land co healdenne:- 
Dep peapd Manpeyia pio cpen offlazen. 4 mycel pay hener pe 
mid hype beercan pey }- Deep peapd hype Sohvop cpen. Smope. 
yio ylee cpen Smope. co-eacan hype hpecypeype 3 hype mom- 
Fealbum duzudum. hype hyp zeendobe on mazdhabe :- 

On pem Sazum pey ypa mycel eze ppam pem pipmannum. 
‘) Cupope ne Ayia ne ealle pa neah Seoda ne mihtan aSencan 
ne acnerpcan. hu hy him préycandan mihcan epson hi zecupon 
€pcol Sone enc. f he hi yceolde mid eallan [peaca. cpepcum 
beypican. 7 Seah ne Sopyce he zenedan ‘P he hi mid fypde xze- 
Fope. zp he onzan mid Cpeaca ycypum. pe mon Dulmunuy 
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At that same time two princes were expelled from Scythia, 
their names were Plenus and Scolopythus, and proceeded to 
and ruled the country between Cappadocia and Pontus, near 
to the Lesser Asia, and there carried on war till they took 
their habitation there, and there in a short time were slain 
by the country people by treachery. Then were their wives 
so sorrowful in their minds, and so afflicted, both the wives 
of the two princes, as well as of the other men who were slain 
with them, that they took arms to avenge their husbands, 
and soon afterwards killed all the males nearest to them. 
They did so, because they would that the other wives should 
be as sorry as they, that they might then have support in 
them, that they might better avenge their husbands. All 
these wives then combined together, and carried on the war 
against the people and slew the males of the country, until 
they had much of the country in their power. Then during 
the war, they made peace with the males. Afterwards it was 
their custom every year or twelve month to come together, 
and there then to beget children. Then, when the women 
had brought forth their children, they fed the maiden-children, 
and slew the male children; and of the maiden-children they 
burned off the right breast, that it might not grow, that they 
might have the stronger shooting power; therefore they were 
called in Greek, Amazonas, that is English burned}. ‘Two of 
these were their queens; their names were Marpesia and 
Lampedo. They divided their army into two; one [part] to 
be at home to defend the land, the other to go out to war. 
They afterwards overran the greatest part of Europe and 
Asia, and built the city of Ephesus, and many others in the 
Lesser Asia, and afterwards sent home the greater part of 
their army, with their booty, and left the other part there, 
to keep possession of the country. There was the queen 
Marpesia slain, and many of the army that remained behind 
with her. Then was queen her daughter, Sinope, that same 
Queen Sinope, who in addition to her bravery and manifold 
virtues, ended her life in maidenhood. 

In those days there was so great dread from those women, 
that neither Europe, nor Asia, nor all the nations near could 
devise or resolve how they might withstand them, till they 
chose the giant Hercules, to overreach them with every kind 
of Grecian cunning. And yet he durst not venture to in- 
vade them with an army before he had commenced with 


ree 
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heev. pe man yeczd } an yep maeze an Suyend mannal. 4 Ba 
nihzey on unzeappe hi on beyoel. 3 hi ypide fopyloh 7 popdyse. 
J hpeepepe ne meahte hi pey lander beneman:- On dem 
dagum pep pepan cpa cpena. pa pepan zerpeoycpa. Anchiopa 
J Opichia. 7 peep peapS Opichia zepanzen ‘+ Adgcep hype fenze 
co pem pce Pencheyilia. pio on pem Tporamipean zepeohze pide 
meepe zepeans :- 

Pic ap yeondlic. epexd Opopiuy. ymb pyle co yppecanne. 
hpyle hic pa peey. pa ypa eapme prymen [5 ypa eldeodze heer- 
Son gezan pone cpeefozercan del. 7 pa hpacercan men ealley 
piyey middanzeapder. pec per Ayiam y Eupope pel fopneah 
mid-ealle apuppon. J ealda ceaycpa. 7 eald bemiz copuppon. 4 
epoep Sam hie 5yd5on ezSep ze cynmyza picu yecan. xe mipe 
ceaycpa cimbpebon. ¥ ealle pa popold on hiopa azen pull on- 
pendende pepon folneah C. pmepa. 3 ypa zsepunose men 
pepon ezlcey bpocey. peecte hie hic folneah co nanum lade 
nepoon. ‘pecce hie?] hy ypa cmtpezeson. 7 nu pa Toran 
comon of pam hpateycan mannan epmania. pe ewzden 
se Pippuy ye peda Lpeaca cynmzc. ze Alexanden. ze Iuhur 
ye cpeereiga carepe. hie alle spam him onbpebson. p bi hi 
mid gefeohte yohze?:- Ju unzemeclice xe Rompane be- 
mupcniad J berppecad. pact eop nu pypy ye on pyran cpiycen- 
Some. ponne pam Seodum pa peepe. fopdSon pa Lrozan eop hpon 
ofephepzodan. 7 eoppe buph abpzecon. J eopep feape ofylozan. 
J Fop hiopa cpefcoum ¥ fop hiopa hpecycype eoppa yelppa 
anpaldey eopper unSancer habban mihzan. pe nu fuyclice pib- 
yumey yprser. 7 yumne del lander ec eop bidsende yyndon. 
co don } hi eop on fulcume beon mozon. j hic ep Syyan zenoh 
zmeviz lez J zenoh perce. 7 xe hip nane nove nefoon!: Pu 
blndlice moze peoda yppecad ymb Sone cpiycendom. ‘f hic 
nu pypre yy ponne hic zp pepe. f hi nellad zedencan. odde ne 
cunnan. hpeep hic zepunde zp Sem cpipcendome.  eniz Seod 
odpe hype pillum ypiser beede. bucon hype Seapr pepe. ode 
hpep zniz Seod et oSpe myhce prs bezican. ode mid xolbe. 
odde mid yseolppe. ode mid eenizan reo. bucan hi him unbep- 
Seoded pepe’. Ac ry6dan Upiyc zebopen pee. pe ealley mid- 
dangeapdey y pbb 7 gpd. naler } an } men hi mihvan alyyan 
mid Feo of Seopdome. ac eac Seoda him becpeonan. butan Seop- 
dome. zepibrume pepon:- Nu pene ze hpylce pibbe pa pepay 
herdon ep Sem cpiycendome. ponne hiopa pir ppa monrzfeald 
yrel donde pepon on dyran middanzeanse |: 
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those Grecian ships, which are called dulmuns!, of which it 
is said that one ship may contain a thousand men, and then 
stole upon them in the night unawares, and slew and de- 
stroyed vast numbers of them; and yet he could not take the 
country from them. In those days there were two queens, 
who were sisters, Antiope and Orithyia, and Orithyia was 
taken prisoner. After her Penthesilea succeeded to the king- 
dom, who gained great glory in the Trojan war. 

It is shameful, says Orosius, to speak about such [a state 
of things] as was, when such miserable women [and so 
foreign | had subdued the most powerful part and the bravest 
men of all this earth: that was, Asia and Europe they well 
nigh totally prostrated, and destroyed old cities and old towns ; 
and after that they sought royal realms, and built new cities, 
and turned the whole world according to their will, for very 
near one hundred years, and so accustomed men were to 
every calamity, that they almost accounted it no evil that 
they so tormented them. And now the Goths came from the 
bravest men of Germany, of whom Pyrrhus, the fierce king of 
Greece, and Alexander, and the powerful Julius, all stood 
in dread, lest they should seek them in warfare. How 
immoderately ye Romans murmur, and complain that ye are 
now worse in this Christianity than those Gentiles were ; 
because the Goths have plundered you a little, and taken 
your city, and slain a few of you; and by their crafts and 
bravery might have had dominion over you in your own de- 
spite; who now ardently pray you for a tranquil peace, and. 
some portion of land, that they be of aid to you; which 


land previously lay sufficiently unoccupied and_ sufficiently’ 


waste, and ye had no enjoyment of it. How blindly many | 


people speak about Christianity: that it is worse now than ‘y 
it was before, and will not or cannot call to mind where it | 


happened before Christianity, that any nation voluntarily 


sued another for peace, without having need of it, or where/ 


any nation could obtain peace from another, either with gold 
or with silver, or with any money, without being subjected 
to it. But since Christ was born, who is the peace and love 
of all the earth, not only might men redeem themselves from 
thraldom with money, but nations also were at peace with 
each other, without slavery. Now, think what peace men 
had before Christianity, when their women did so much evil 
on this earth. 
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XI. 


“Ep $am pe Romebuph zecimbped peepe reopen hund pmcpa 
Jj ppicig pmcpa. zepeapd f Alexandep. Ppiamiyey yunu. Sey 
cyninger of Tpoiana Sepe bypiz. zenam pey cyningzey pir 
@onelauy. of Laecebemomia. Epeaca byyuz. Elena:- Ymb ly 
peapd ‘} mene zepin ¥ pa miclan gefeohc. Epeaca 3 Tpoiana. 
rpa pec Upeacay herbon M. yerpa papa miclena Sulmuna. 3 
him becpeonum zeyponan. lu nzppe noldan on cysde cuman. 
zp hi heopa ceonan zeppacon. 3 hi pa cyn zeap ymb Oa buph 
yiccende pepon 7 feohtende?- Ppa iy p apiman meze hpec 
pep moncynney foppeand on wzSpe hand? f Omenuy ye reop 
ypeovolicoye yeede. ropSon my me pey peapf. cped Onpopiy. 
co yeczenne. ropson hic langrum ip J eac monezum cud:- 
Deah ypa hpilene mon ypa lyrce ‘) pican. peede on hiy bocum 
hpile unzecima ¥ hpilce cibepneyya. eezSep ze on mon-ylyhzan. 
se on hungpe. ze on reib-zebpyce. ze on miylicpe Fopyceapunze. 
ypa mon on ypellum sexs :- 

Da role hum becpeonum rulle cyn pintep pa zepinn ppecende 
pepon. zedence Sonne Sana cida. Jj nu Syyya. hpedep him bez 
lician |: 

Da yona of am xereohte peer odep xpcen-rylzende. Enear 
mid hip Fype top of pem Tpoiamycan sefeohte in Icaham. $ 
mxs man eac on bocum yceapian. hu maneza sepimn 3 hu 
maneza zereohc he pep dpeozende per :- 


XII. 


4p Sem pe Romebuph setimbped pepe peopep 3 yyxcry 
pincpa. picyade SapSanapoluy re cynmz m Ayyypia. peep Ninuy 
ye cynmg epere picyate. y SapSanapoluy pey ye pldmerca 
cynmgc. pe on Sem lanbe picrobe:- Pe pey ypide pupdsumlic 
man J hnerchc. 4 ypySe ppene. rpa ‘ he yprSop lurade piga ze- 
beepa ponne pepned-manna’: Deer pa onrunde Apbacuy hiy 
ealdopman. pe he xzerec heerde open Medar land. he onzan 
yppan mid pam folce pe he ofep peer. hu he hme beypican mihce. 
J aypeon him fpam ealle pa pe he ondped f him on pylyce beon 
polbon:- Daye cyning ‘} onfunde. pec him man seypicen 
heeyde. he pa hine yylpne Fopbeepnde. y yyS8an hepbon MeSe 
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x. 


Four hundred and thirty years before the building of 
Rome, it happened that Alexander, son of Priam, king of , 


the city of Troy, took Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king of .~ 


Lacedemon, a Greek city. For her was that long war and 
those great battles between the Greeks and Trojans, such 
that the Greeks had a thousand ships of those great dulmuns, 
and had sworn among them that they would never return to 
their country ere they had avenged their wrongs; and they 
were ten years investing the city, and fighting. Who is there 
that can number the human beings that perished on each 
side? as Homer the poet has most manifestly said: there- 
fore, says Orosius, there is no need for me to say it, because 
it is long, and also known to many; though whoever desires 
to know it, let him read in his books what mishaps and what 
sacrifices, either by slaughter, or by hunger, or by shipwrecks, 
and by various vicissitudes, as it is said in histories. 

These nations continued at war between them for full ten 
years. [Let any one] think then of those times, and now of 
these, which he likes best. 

Immediately after that war another ensued. Eneas with 
his army went from the Trojan war to Italy. It may also be 
seen in books, how many wars and how many battles he was 
there engaged in. 


XII. 


Sixty-four years before Rome was built, King Sardanapalus 
reigned in Assyria, where King Ninus had first ruled, and 
Sardanapulus was the last king that reigned in that land. 
He was a very wonderful man, very effeminate, and very libi- 
dinous, so that he more loved the manners of women than 
of men. When his viceroy Arbaces, whom he had set over 
the land of the Medes, found this, he began to plot with the 
people, over whom he was, how he might deceive him and 
entice from him all those who he feared would be a support 
to him. When the king found that he had been deceived, 
he burned himself, and the Medes then had sway over the 
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onpald orep Ayyimie!- Pic ap unyoe to yeczenne hu maneza 
sep yyodan pepan becuhx Mxedum. 7 Laldeum. 3 Sciddian. 
ac pet mon mex pican. ponne rpa ofepmeeclicu picu onycypede 
pepon. hu manize miyyenlice mon-cpealmar on pam zepinne 
sepupioon |: 

faycep Sem picrade Fpaoptey re cyningc m Meden. errep 
dem Fpaopve picrose Diocler. re Mada pice ypide zemiclabe. 
zpcep Sam Diocle renz Apciai’co pice. ye neepde neenne yunu. 
ac he nam hiy neran him co yuna of Pepyan pepe Seode. Tipu 
pey hacen. ye pa mid Son pe he zepeox. him pa ofdinceudum 7 
pam Pepreum. } hi on hiy eamer anpalde peepon. jy on Sapa 
@eSa. act hi zepm uphofon:- Pe pa Aycia ye cynze bedohze 
yprdoyc co Appeller hi ealbepmen. ) he mid hyp cperce hiy 
nefan mid gereohce pidycobe. ronson pe ye cynzc ne zemunbde 
papa manezna ceonena. pe hiopa ezdep ospum ‘on ep-bazum 
geoyoe. J hu ye eyninge hec hyy punu ofplean. j hyne yyddan 
Szm pedep co meze Sesyppan:- Deah hiopa zepmn pa xze- 
yemed pepe. he pa ye ealdbepman mid fypde fop onzean pzem 
Pepreum. ¥ yona peer rolcer Sone meeyan bel fleonde mid-ealle 
Fopledde. 3 mid yeappe Sem Penreo cyninze on anpald zebybe. 
J on pam zereohte Meda cnc y hiopa Suzud zefeol*- Da 
ye cyning ‘} facn ongunbde. pe ye ealbepman pis hine zeson 
heepde. he Seah zezadepode pone culcum pehe pa mihze. 7 pid 
pam neran rypd zeledde. 7 he Lipuy. Pepya cyninzc. heerde 
ppisdan deel hyy pypde beercan him. on  xepad. zip veniz pepe 
pe Fyprluge? pe on pam zereohce per. ponne co pem folce pe 
pep beeycan pay. hme mon yloze [pa pade rpamon hiopafynd 
polbe:. Da peah-hpzepene gebypede him. $ hi hpeec-hpapa ze- 
bugan co fleonne. hi pa hiopa pip him onzean ypnende hy yprde 
copn pypoon. j ahredon. zp hi feohzan ne Sopycan. hpiden 
hi gleon poldon. ‘f hi oSep genep nefdon. bucon ‘hi on hypa 
pia hpip gepicen:- 1 pa hpeblice. eyfcep Sem Se pa pip hi 
Fpa ycandlice zepzeht heron. zependon ere onzean Sone cyning. 
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Assyrians. It is not easy to say how many wars there were 
afterwards between the Medes, and Chaldeans, and Scey- 
thians; but any one may easily know that, when such im- 
mense kingdoms were excited, how many various slaughters 
happened in that warfare. 

After this, King Phraortes reigned in Media; after Phra- 
ortes, Deioces reigned, who greatly increased the empire of 
the Medes; after Deioces, Astyages succeeded to the kmgdom, 
who had no son, but he adopted his nephew, called Cyrus, a 
Persian by nation, who, when he grew up, both he and the 
Persians taking it ill that they were under the dominion of 
his uncle and the Medes, raised up a war. King Astyages 
then chiefly bethought him of Harpagus, his general, that 
he with his power might withstand his nephew in war; for 
the king did not remember the wrongs which one had 
formerly done to the other; and how the king had com- 
manded. his son to be slain, and afterwards to be prepared 
as food for his father. Though their enmity was then 
appeased, he, the general, having gone with, an army 
against. the Persians, soon taking to flight, completely be- 
trayed the greater portion of the people, and treacherously 
delivered them into the power of the Persian king, and 
in that battle the power and valour of the Medes fell. 
When the king discovered the guile that the general had 
used against him, he, nevertheless, collected what force he 
could, and led his army against his nephew. And Cyrus, 
king of Persia, had a third part of his army behind him, 
in order that, if any one fled who was in the battle, 
towards the people that were behind, they should slay 
him as readily as they would their enemies. When, never- 
theless, it happened that they inclined somewhat to flee, their 
wives, running towards them, were highly incensed, and 
asked, if they durst not fight, whither they would flee; that 
they had no other place of refuge, unless they would pass 
into the wombs of their wives. They then quickly, after 
their wives had so reproachfully addressed them, turned 
again against the king, and put to flight all his army, and 
took himself prisoner. Cyrus then gave up to the king, his 
uncle, all the possessions he had previously had, except that 
he was not [longer] king; and he renounced all that, be- 
cause his general, Harpagus, had deceived him with his own 
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people; but Cyrus, his nephew, gave him to rule over the 
land of Hyrcania. Then was ended the power of the Medes, 
and Cyrus, with the Persians, succeeded to the sovereignty ; 
but the cities, which, mn many countries, previously had paid 
tribute to the Medes, cost Cyrus many wars. 

In those days a certain prince aspired to reign in the 
country of Agnigentum, who was named Phalaris; he was of 
the land of Sicily, and destroyed the people with unheard-of 
torments in order to make them submit to him. There was 
at that time a brass-founder there who could make various 
likenesses, and this founder offered to the prince, thinking to / 
please him, that he would assist him in the torments he was / 
inflicting on the people. And he did so, and wrought in\ 
brass the likeness of a bull, in order that when it was hot,! 
and when the miserable men were thrown into it, [he might, 
hear] how great the cry would be, when they were suffering’ 
torment in it, and also that the prince might have both his di- 
version and his will, when he heard the torments of the men. 
‘When it was heated, and all done as the founder had previously 
directed the prince, the prince looked at it, and said, That no 
one was better fitted first to make trial of the work than the 
workman who made it. He ordered him then tojbe seized, 
and shoved into it. Why do men now complain of these 
Christian times, and say that now times are worse than those 
were; when, although any one were with those kings doing 
evil at their desire, they might not yet find any mercy from 
them? And now, kings and emperors, though any one sin 
against their will, yet, for love of God, grant forgiveness ac- 
cording to the degree of guilt. 


XIII. 


Thirty years before the building of Rome, it was that the 
Peloponnesians and Athenians, nations of Greece, carried on 
war with each other with all their powers, and so many were 
slain on each side, that few of them remained. At the same 
time the women, who were formerly in Scythia, again, a 
second time, made war on Asia, and greatly laid it waste and 
ravaged it. 
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XIV. 


Twenty years before the building of Rome, the Lacede- 
monians and Messenians, Greek people, were at war with 
each other for twenty years; because the Messenians would 
not permit the Spartan virgins to make offerings with theirs 
and sacrifice to their gods. When at last they had drawn all 
the Grecian people into those wars, the Lacedemonians be- 
sieged the town of Messena for ten years, and swore oaths, 
that they never would return home, till they had avenged it. 
Then they consulted together, and said, that they should 
very soon be helpless on the part of their families, as they 
thought of being there so long, and had bound themselves by 
their pledges, and that they were rather doing better for 
their enemies than worse. They determined, therefore, that 
those who were not at those oaths, should return home and 
beget children on all their wives, and the others should be- 
siege the town, till they had conquered it; although they 
were but a little while obedient to them. But they chose 
them an Athenian poet for king, and again marched with an 
army against the Messenians. When they approached them, 
they doubted whether they could go against them. Their king 
then began to sing, and make verses, and with his poetry 
so greatly confirmed their courage, that they said they should 
be able to oppose the Messenians. Yet few were left on 
either side, and the Grecian nation suffered for many years 
among themselves, either from the Lacedemonians, or the 
Messenians, or the Beotians, or the Athenians, and drew 
many other nations into that same war. 

Now it has been shortly said, what happened before the 
pbuilding of Rome, that was from the beginning of the world 
four thousand four hundred and eighty-two years; and after 
it had been built seven hundred and ten years, was the na- 
tivity of our Lord. 

Here ends the first book, and begins the second. 
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BOOK II. 
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BOOK II. 


I, 


I suppose, said Orosius, that there is no wise man but _ 
full well knows that God created the first man just and good, “ 
and all mankind with him; and because he forsook the good 
which was given to him, and chose worse, God slowly avenged 
it, first on himself, and afterwards on his children, through- 
out all this world with manifold miseries and wars, yea, also 
of this earth, by which all living creatures live, he diminished 
the fruitfulness. : Now we know that our Lord created us, 
we know also that he is our ruler, and with all righteous- 
ness loves us more than any man. Now we know that all 
powers are from him, we know also that all kingdoms are 
from him, because all powers are derived from a kingdom. 
Now he is the ruler of the smaller kingdoms, how much more 
may we think that he is over the greater, which ruled over 
such immense powers ? One was the Babylonian, where Ninus 
reigned; the second was the Greek, where Alexander ruled; ~ 
the third was thé African, where the Ptolemies ruled ; the , 
fourth is the Roman, who are still ruling. These four princi- © 
pal empires are at the four ends of this earth by the ineffable 
dispensation of God. The Babylonian was the first and east- 
ward ; the second was the Grecian and to the northward ; the 
third was the African and to the southward; the fourth is, 
the Roman and to the westward. The Babylonian the first, | 
and the Roman the last, were as father and son, when they / 
could well command their will; the Grecian and the African) 
were as though they obeyed them and were subordinate to 
them. ‘That I will also more distinctly explain, that it may 
be the better understood. 

The first king was called Ninus, as we before said; and 
when he was slain, Semiramis, his queen, succeeded to the 
kingdom, and built the city of Babylon, that it might be the 
capital of all Assyria; and it so continued many years after, 
till Arbatus, a prefect of the Medes, slew Sardanapalus, king 
of Babylon. Then was the power of the Babylonians and 
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Assyrians ended, and devolved on the Medes. In that same 
year that this happened Procas, father of Numitor, began to 
reign in the land of Italy, where Rome was afterwards built. 
This Procas was the father of Numitor and Amulius, and 
was uncle to Silvia. Silvia was the mother of Remus and .~ 
Romulus, who built Rome. That I will declare, that those 
kingdoms were not rendered so mighty by the powers of 
any man nor through any fate, but by God’s dispensation. /~ 
All historians say, that the Assyrian empire began with 
Ninus, and the Roman empire with Procas. From the first 
year of Ninus’s empire till Babylon was built, were sixty- 
four years ; also from the same year that Procas reigned” in 
Italy were likewise sixty-four years before Rome was founded. 
That same year, in which the Roman empire began to flourish 
and increase, in the days of Procas the king, in that same 
year Babylon and all the Assyrian empire and their power 
fell. After their king Sardanapalus was slain, the Chaldeans 
had inhabited those lands in freedom which were nearest to 
the city, though the Medes had sway over them, till Cyrus, 
king of Persia, began to reign, and laid waste all Babylomia 
and all Assyria, and reduced all the Medes under the Persian 
power. It then so happened, that at the same time in 
which Babylonia received servitude from Cyrus, the Romans 
were delivered from servitude to their most unrighteous, | 
and most proud kings, who were called Tarquins ; and when |/ 
the east empire in Assyria fell, then also the west empire of 
the Romans arose. I shall yet, says Orosius, more fully speak 
against those who say that powers are from the influences of 
fate, not from the dispensation of God. 

How similarly it befel with regard to these two chief em- 
pires, the Assyrian and the Roman! as we before said, that 
Ninus reigned in the east empire two and fifty years; and 
after him his queen Semiramis two and forty years ; and in the 
middle of her reign she built the city of Babylon. From the 
year in which it was built, its empire continued nearly eleven 
hundred and sixty-four years, before it was deprived of its 
power and overthrown by Arbatus, their own prefect, and 
king of the Medes; though afterwards, around the city, for 
a little while, there was freedom without dominion, as we 
before said, under the Chaldean nation. And so in like manner 
was Rome about a thousand one hundred and nearly four 
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years, when Alaric, her count, and king of the Goths, would 
deprive her of her power, and yet she continued after that 
unbroken in her dominion. Although both of these cities, 
through God’s secrets, were thus distinguished ; first Babylon 
‘by her own prefect, when he deceived her king, so also 
Rome, when her own count and king of the Goths would 
deprive her of power; yet God, on account of their Chris- 
tianity, would not permit it, not for their Ceesars nor on their 
own account: but they are now yet ruling with their Chris- 
tianity and their power, and with their Cesars. 

This I say now because I am desirous that those may un- 
derstand who inveigh against these times of our Christianity, 
what mercy there was after Christianity was, and how mani- 
fold was the world’s calamity before that was; and also that 
they may know how fitly our God in those early times 
established those dominions and those realms, the same who 
yet establishes them and turns every power and every realm 
to his will; how like a beginning those two cities had, and 
how alike were their days, both in good and in evil: but 
the ends of their power, however, were very unlike ; for the 
Babylonians, with their manifold unrighteousnesses, and sin- 
ful lusts, together with their king, were living without any 
repentance, so that they would not amend before God had 
humbled them with the greatest ignominy, when he deprived 
them both of their king and their power. But the Romans, 
with their Christian king, served God, so that he granted 
them both their king and their power. Therefore may those 
moderate their speech who are adversaries of Christianity, if 
they will recollect the uncleanness of their forefathers, and 
their calamitous wars, and their manifold dissensions, and 
their cruelty, which they had to God and also between them- 
selves, so that they would perform no mercy, before the atone- 
ment of Christianity came, which they now vehemently re- 
proach. 


Il. 


About four hundred and forty years after the destruction 
of Troy, the Greek city, Rome was built by two brothers, 
Remus and Romulus, and Romulus soon afterwards defiled 
their undertaking with his brother’s slaughter, and also after- 
wards with the marriage of himself and his associates. ‘What 
examples he there set, when they asked the Sabine towns- 
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him geudan heopa dohcpa him co pipum co heebbenne. jh 
heom peepa bena poppypnoon. hi ypa-Seah hiona undaneer mid 
spicdome hi bezeacon. mid pem pe hi beedan } hi him Fylycan 
moycan. } hi hiopa zo5um pe yS blocan meahcon. pa in him 
pey geciSodan. pa herdan hi him co pifum. Jj hiopa petbepum 
efe agyfan noloan:- Ymb pac peand } meyce xepm moniz 
seap. 05 pe hi fopneah mibd-ealle fopylezene 4 foppopdene 
pepan on xzpepe healre. $ hi mid nanum pmze ne mihcan 
seyemede pypdan. xp Sapa Romana pip. mid hiopa cildum. 
ypnente pepan zemanz pam zereohcze. J hypa feedepum peepon 
co yocum feallende. 3 biddente H hi. pop Sapa cilba luyan. peer 
éepinney yumne ende zedyben:- Spa peopdhce 3 pa mildelice 
per Romebuph on rpuman zehalzo5 mid bpodop blode. 3 mid 
speopa. J mid Romuluyer eame Numecoper. pone he eac 
_ ofploh. pa he cyninge pey. Jj hym yylp pyséan co pem pice 
Fence: 

Duy zeblecrose Romuluy Romana pice on Fpuman. mid hir 
bpodon blobde pone peall. Jj mid Sapa ypeona blobe pa cypican. 
Jj mid hiy eamey blobe $ pice. J yrddan hy azenne ypeop 
co dSeade beypac. pa he hme co him aypeon. J him zehet } he 
hip pice pid hime dzlan polde. j hme unbep peem oryloh?- pe 
6a Romuluy xzcep Syran_ undeprenz Cmmenya Sepinn. papa 
buphpapana. fopson pe he da-zye lycel land-pice herbe. 
bucan pepe bypiz anpe:- Fopson pe Romuluy 3 ealle 
Romepape od3pum folcum unpeonde peepon. ropson pe hi on 
emhchade pepan oSpa manna nydlingay ;- Da hi pa herdon 
Emimenya pa buph ymbyecen. ¥ pap mycelne hunzep poliense 
pepan. pa gecpedan hy. } him leorpe pepe. } hi on 3am 
ypmdum hiopa ly zeendase. ponne hi pec xepmn yoplecan. 
o68e ppd zenaman’?. 1 pep pa pmnenbde penan. od hi da 
buph abpeecon. 4 wefcen pem pid da landleode on zelce healre. 
unabhnnenlice pmnende pepan. 03 hi pep ymbucan hee- 
Son moneza bypiz bezicene:- 

Ac pa cyningap. Se eycep Romuluye picreban. paepan popeus- 
Pan J] eapgpan ponne he pepe. 4 pem folcum ladpan 4 
pngeceynan. odpec Tapcumiuy. pe pe ep ymb yebdon. pe 
hiopa eallpa Fpacodoyt pay. expen ze eanzoyc. Ze ppeenoyc. ze 
oFepmodizaye ?- — Ealle papa Romana pip. pa pe he muhce. he 
co gelizne zenydbe. J luy puna. zeparobe. ‘p he lex mid Lacimur 
pipe. Lucpecie hacce. Bpucurer rpeorcop. pa hi on Fypse pee- 
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men to give them their daughters for wives, and they refused 
their prayer; yet they got them against their will by treachery, 
whilst they intreated their assistance that they might the 
more easily sacrifice to their gods; when they had complied 
with this, they took them for wives, and would not restore them 
to their fathers! On account of that there was a very great 
war for many a year, until they were almost all slain and 
destroyed on either side, so that they could not by any means 
be reconciled, before the wives ‘of the Romans with their 
children ran amongst the combatants, and fell at their fathers’ 
feet, and intreated, that for love of their children they would 
put an end to the war. So worthily and so mildly was the 
city of Rome first hallowed with the blood of a brother and of Vv 
their fathers-in-law, and of Romulus’s grandfather, Numitor, ’ 
whom he also slew whilst he was king, and himself succeeded 
to the kingdom! ; 

Thus did Romulus at first bless the empire of Rome: the’ 
wall with his brother’s blood, and the temples with the blood of 
their fathers-in-law, and the kingdom with his grandfather’s ; 
and afterwards treacherously put to death his own father-in- 
law, when he enticed him to him and promised to divide his 
kingdom with him, and under that [pretext] slew him. After 
this, Romulus made war against the Ceninenses, because he 
had as yet little land-dominion, but only the city. The Ro- | 
mans were despised by other nations, because in their boy- 
hood they had been slaves to others. Now when they had 
besieged the town of Cenina, and were suffering greatly from 
hunger, they said that they had rather end their lives in 
those miseries, than abandon the war, or accept peace. They 
then continued the war there, till they took the town, and 
after that they warred incessantly with the people of the 
country on every side, till they had acquired many cities 
thereabout. 

But the kings who reigned after Romulus, were more de- 
praved and wicked than he was, and more hateful and noxious 
to the people ; till Tarquin, of whom we have before spoken, 
who was the most detestable of them all, the most depraved, 
the most libidinous, the proudest. He debauched all the Ro- 
man women that he could, and allowed his son to lie with 
Collatinus’s wife, named Lucretia, the sister of Brutus, 
while they were engaged in war, although they were the most 
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pon. peah hi Romana bpymuyce pepon co pem cyninze:- 
uo pa Lucpecie hy syle sop Sem acpealbe:- Da pec 
Lacimuy. hype pep. zeahyobe. 3 Bpucuy. hype bpodop. pa 
foplecon hi Sa fypde. pe hi bepican yceoldan. j pa hi ham 
coman. pa adperdon hy ezpep ze pone cynmz. xe hiy yunu. 
ge ealle 8a pe pep cyne-cynner paepan. of Sy pice mid- 
ealle:- Jum pa Romane zycep pam undep-lacceopay zerec- 
van. pe hi Lonyulay hecon. } hiopa pice heolde. an zeap. an 
man‘: 


ITT. 


4iycep Sem pe Romebuph zecimbped pay cpa hund pincpa 
J Feopep. pac Bpucur pay fopma conyul:- Romuluy. hiopa 
Fopma cyning. j Bpucuy. heopa ropma conyul. pupdon emn 
pede:- Romuluy yloh luy bpodop. 3 hiy eam. J buy ypeop. 
Bpucuy yloh hiy pp yuna. 3 hip pier cpezen bpodpa. fopdsan 
pe hy rppeecon pec hic becene pape. pec Romane ere heopa 
cyne-cynne onfenzon. spa hy zp heybdon. pop Sam he hy hec 
gebindan. 3 beropan eallum pam folce mid berman ypingan. J 
ry6dan mid exum hypa hearod of-aceopran *- Tapcumur pa. 
pe xp Romana cynmz pey. arpeon Turcea cyning him on 
fulcum. Poprenna pay hacen. } he pe ead mihce pmnan pid 
Bpucuye. ¥ pid eallum Romanum:. Pe pa Bpucuy zecpxes 
anpiz pid pane cynmz. embe heona Feondycipe. ac him 
Tapcumuy oSepne Sezn onzean yende. Appunrer. yunu 
pey ofepmobizan. j heopa pep ezpen odepne offloh *- 
fffcep pam Poprenna 5 Tapcumuy. pa cyningar. embyeecvan 
Romebuph. 4 hy eac bezeacon pap. Sip Muciuy nepe. an man 
oF pepe bypiz. he hy mid lip popdum seexyode. pa hy hine 
Zefengon;- Pa pmedan hy hme mid pam pec hy hir hand 
bepndon. anne pnzep J anne. yj hme yeczan hecon. hu 
rela papa manna peepe. pe pid pam cyninzge Tapcume ypidorc 
proyacen herbe. pa he pac yeczan nolde. pa ahrodon hi hine. 
hu fela pap rpylcepa manna pepe rpylce he pey. pa pede he 
heom. pet pep yela papa manna pepe. J eac xerpopen 
harbon pec hy oSep fopleoran poldan. o8$e heopa azen li. 
066e Popyenney. peer cyningey :- Da pec pa Popyenna zehypbe. 
he pac yecl 3 pec zepmn mid-ealle Foplec. pe he ep ppeo 
pintep Speozenbe peey :- 
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illustrious of the Romans [next] to the king. For this 
Lucretia then killed herself. When Collatinus, her hus- 
band, and Brutus, her brother, heard this, they left the 
army which they were appointed to command, and when 
they came home they drove both the king and his son, and 
all there who were of royal race, altogether from the king- | 
dom. After this the Romans appointed under-leaders, whom \ 
they called Consuls, who should hold the government, one | 
year one man. 2 


IT. 


After that the city of Rome had been built two hundred 
and four years, Brutus was the first consul. Romulus, their 
first king, and Brutus, their first consul, were equally cruel.z- 
Romulus slew his brother, and his grandfather, and his 
father-in-law ; Brutus slew his five sons and his wife’s two 
brothers, because they said it would be better that the Ro- 
mans received their royal race again, as they had before. For 
this he ordered them to be bound and scourged with rods, 
before all the people, and then to have their heads cut off with 
axes. Tarquin then, who had before been king of the Romans, 
induced the king of the Etruscans, named Porsena, to assist 
him, that he might the more easily make war against Brutus 
and against all the Romans. Brutus then offered single 
combat against the king for their enmity ; but Tarquin sent 
against him another officer, Aruns the son of the proud 
[tyrant], and each of these there slew the other. After- 
wards the kings, Porsena and Tarquin, besieged Rome, and 
they would also have taken it, if it had not been for Mucius, 
aman of the city ; he terrified them with his words when they 
had taken him prisoner. They then tortured him by burning 
his hand, one finger after another, and commanded him to 
say how many men there were of those who had most strongly 
declared against king Tarquin. When he would not say 
that, they asked him how many of such men as he was there 
were? ‘Then said he to them, that there were many of those 
men, and who had also sworn either to lose their own lives, or 
to kill king Porsena. When Porsena heard that, he aban- 
doned the siege, and the war altogether, which he had been 
carrying on for three years. 
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ry, 

fiycep Sam pey pec Sabmirce Zepinn. 3 him Romana pec 
rpySe ondpzebenbe peepon. 7 him seyecton. pet hypa an lacceop 
pepe ponne hypa conyul. pene pe hy Ticcacopey heton}. 7 hi 
mid pam ciccatone mycelne yige hepdon;- Aupcen pam 
Romane betpux him rylrum. pa pican menn ¥ pa eapmpan. 
mycel zepmn up-ahoran. 3 him peec co lanzrumpe ppace come. 
pep hi pe hpadop ne zeremed ne pupdon;- On pam dazum 
pepon pa meycan unzecima on Romanum. ezpep ze on 
hunzpe. ze on man-cpealme. undep pam cpam conrulum. Tica 
3 Pubha hazzon. yj hy heopa zepfeohca pa hpile hy zepeycon. 
peah hy pey hungpey 4 per man-cpealmey ne mihzan. ac pa 
menizfealban ypmda_ pa pepizan buph ypyde bpocizende 
pepon’.  Aspdam pe yeo pol geendod pene. Ueizencer 5 
€cpuyei. pa leoda. ps Romanum Sepinn up-ahoron. 3 pd pam 
cpam conyulum. Wapcure 4 Lneare. J pa Romane him onzean 
Fopan. 7 heom becpeonum avar Seypopon. pec heona nan nolse 
ere eapd gerecan. bucan hi ypize heroon:- Deep peepon 
Romane ypa ypySe Fopylazene. peah hy yize herdon. pec hypa 
an conyul. pe heom co lare peand. fonroe peene tpiumphan. 
pe htm man onzean bpohce. pa he hampeapd pey. 3 paebe pec 
hy hzep5on bet zepynhte } him man mid heore ongzean come. 
ponne mid ctprumphan:- Deer hy cprumphan hezon. p per 
ponne hy hpyle role mid Sefeohte opencumen heerbdon. ponne 
pey heopa peap. pec yceoldon ealle hypa yenacay cuman 
ongean hypa conyulay. eefcep pam gZereohce. yyx mila ppam 
pepe bypiz. mid cpec-peene, mid zolbe Jy mid zImypcanum 
Sefpecpedum. ¥ hi rceolbon bpmyan Feopep-fecey. cpa hpice. 
ponne hi hampeapd yonon. ponne yceoldon hypa senacar yudan 
On cpec-penum pid-eercan pam conrulum. J pa menn berfopan 
him opyyan zebunbdene, pe pep geranzene pepon. pec heona 
mepda yceoldon pe ppymlicpan beon:- Ac ponne hy hpyle 
Fole bucan xzereohce on hypa xepeald zenydson. ponne hy 
hampeapd peenon. ponne yceolde him man bpmzan onzean. of 
pepe bypigz. cpeec-peen, re pey mid yeolppe zexyned. 3 elcer 
cynney Feopen-recey peor an. heopa conrulum co mepie:- 
Dect pey ponne tprumpheum :- Romuluy xzerecze eepeyc 
manna yenacum. pet per an hund manna. peah heona eycen 
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Ty. 


After that was the Sabine war, which the Romans greatly 
dreaded, and decreed that they would have one leader, who 
should be above their consul, whom they called a Dictator, and 
with that dictator they had a great victory. After this the 
Romans among themselves, the rich men and the poorer, 
raised a great war, and which would have come to a length- 
ened vengeance, if they had not quickly been reconciled. In 
those days were the greatest misfortunes on the Romans, both 
by famine and pestilence, under the two consuls, called Titus 
and Publius; and they rested the while from their battles, 
though they could not from the hunger and the plague ; but 
these manifold miseries continued to afflict the distressed city. 
Before the pestilence was ended, the Veientes and Etrusci 
raised up war against the Romans, and against the two con- 
suls, Marcus and Gneus; and the Romans marched against 
them, and swore oaths among themselves that none of them 
would again seek their country, unless they had victory. 
There were the Romans so terribly slaughtered, though they 
had the victory, that the one of their consuls who was left 
refused the triumph, which was brought to meet him, when 
he returned homewards, and said that they would have done 
better to have met him with lamentation than with a triumph. 
What they called a triumph, that was when they had over- ;, 
come any people in war, it was then their custom that after / 
the war all their senators should meet their consuls six 
miles from the city with a chariot, ornamented with gold | 
and precious stones, and should bring four-footed [cattle], — 
two of them white, when they proceeded homewards: then / 
should their senators ride in chariots behind the consuls, | 
and drive before them the men that had been, captured, \ 
that their glory might be the grander. But when they | 
had reduced any nation under their power without fighting, 
when they were on their return home, then they were. 
met by a chariot ornamented with silver, and one of every) 
kind of four-footed cattle, in honour to their consuls. | 
That then was a triumph. Romulus, first of men, esta-. 
blished the senate, that was a hundred men, although after a 
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Fypyce peepe ppeo hund:- Da pepon symble bmnan Rome- 
bypig pumizente. co dan } hy heopa pzed-peahcepar pepon. 4 
conyulay yeccon. 4 pec ealle Romane him hypyumebton. 7 peer 
hi beprycon eall } hiezende yeoh undep anum hporge. pec hi 
bezeacon. o38e on zarole. odde on hepzunze. hy hic ry3dan 
mihcon him eallum zemzenelice co nycte zedon. pam pe pep 
bucon peopbome pepon:. Da conyulay. pe on pam dazum 
pec Sabiniyce xepmn undeprenzon. pe man het eall hypa cynn 
Fabiane. yopdan hic ealpa Romana enlicoye pey J cpeere- 
egoyc:- Nu xzyc co deze hic ip on leodum yungen. hpylene 
Semm hi Romanum zereollan:. €ac pam maneza ea syndon 
be naman nemnebe. Fop pam xzereohte. 3 eac pa xZeaca. pe hi 
uc of Romebypiz co pam zefeohte pepdon. him man a serceop 
pa naman pe hy zyc habbad!;.  Ad¢cep pam Romane cupon 
ppeo hund cempena y yyx cempan.  yceeolbon co anprze 
zanzan prs ypa yela Sabina. 7 zecpupedson bi mid heopa 
cpercum yceolbon yrze xefeohtan. ac Sabmi. mid heopa 
yeappum. hi ealle peep ogylozon. bucan anum. ye  ladypell zc 
ham zebodobe:- Ney na on Romane anum. ac ypa hic on 
yeeop-leoSum yungen iy. pec zeond ealne middanzeand pepe 
capu. J Zepinn. 7 eze:- 

Tipuy. Pepya cyning. pe pe xp beropan yeedon. pa hpile 
pe Sabmi 3 Romane punnon on pam peyc-dele. pa hpile 
yann he ezpen ze on Saiddize ze on Indie. 03 he heepde 
meyc ealne pene eayc-dzxl apeyc. j efcep pam fypde 
gelzdd5e co Babylonia. pe pa pelexne pay ponne zxniz odep 
buph. ac hme Gander reo ea lange xzelecce peer orep-Feeneldey. 
Fopdam pe pep yerpa nepon:: Pec iy eallpa yeprena 
pecena mexyc. bucan Cugpace:. Da xebeotode an hip pezena 
he mid unde pa ea ofepfanan polde mid cpam cyncenum. 
ac hme ye ycpeam yopdpar:- Da Zebeotode Lipuy } he hay 
pegen on hype ypa zeppecan polde. pa he ypa zpam peapd on 
hip mote. 3 pid pa ea xzebolzen. peec hi mihcon pipmenn be 
heopa cneope ofeppadan. pep heo ep pey nyzan inila bpas. 
ponne heo flebe per:. Pe pect mid deedum xeleyce. 7 hr 
up-roplec on reopen hund ea. J on yyxcig ea. J yyddan mid hiy 
Fypde pep ofepron Jj *xFcep pam Curpace pa ea. reo ip mexyc 
eallpa fepyena peecena. J 7 ypnende Suph middepeande Baby- 
lonian buph. he hy eac mid zebdelpe on menize ea upp-roplec. 
J yy6San mid eallum hir folce on pepe ea-zanz. on pa buph 
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time there were three hundred of them. These always dwelt 
within the city of Rome, that they might be their counsellors, 
and appoint the consuls, and that all the Romans might obey 
them, and that they might have the care of all the treasure 
under one roof, which they got either by taxes or from plun- 
der, that they might afterwards employ it in common for the 
benefit of all who were not in a state of slavery. The consuls, 
who in those days undertook the Sabine war, were of the race, 
all of which were called the Fabian, because it was the most 
eminent of all the Romans, and the most strenuous. Now yet 
to this day it is sung in ballads what a loss they were to the 
Romans. Many rivers, too, are named after their name, on 
account of that contest, and also the gates, out of which they 
went from Rome to that war, have ever since borne the names 
which they yet have. After this the Romans chose three 
hundred and six champions, who should go to combat so many 
Sabines, trusting that they with their might would gain the 
victory ; but the Sabines, with their stratagems, slew them all 
save one, who announced the sad tidings at home. Notalone 


among the Romans, but, as it is sung in poems, throughout, _ 


all the world, there was care, and war, and terror. 

Cyrus, the king of the Persians, as we before said, while 
the Sabines and Romans were warring in the west, was at 
the same time warring both in Scythia and in India, until 
he had laid waste almost all the eastern parts, and afterwards 
led an army to Babylon, which was then more opulent than 
any other city; but the river Gyndes long prevented his 
crossing, because there were no ships there. That is of all 
fresh waters the greatest except the Euphrates. Then one 
of his officers declared that he would cross the river by swim- 
ming with two “tyncens,” but the stream carried him away. 
Cyrus then threatened that he would so avenge his officer on 
it (as he was so exasperated in his mind and angry with the 
river), that women might wade over it, [the water only reach- 
ing] to their knees, where it before was nine miles broad, when 
it was flood. That he made good by deeds, and drew it off 
in four hundred and sixty rivers, and then with. his army 
crossed over, and afterwards the river Euphrates, which is the 
greatest of all fresh waters, and runs through the middle of 
the city of Babylon: this he also by digging drew off into 
many rivers, and afterwards with all his folk proceeded in 
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fapende pey. j hi zepehce:. Spa ungelyredlic yy enizum 
men } co yeczanne. hu eniz man muihce ypylce buph 
sepypcan. ypylce yeo py. o58e ere abpecan :- 

Nembpaé ye ent onzan epeyc tumbpian Babilonia. 7 Nimuy 
ye cyning zfcep him. 7 Samepamuy hiy cpen hi zeendade eptep 
him on middependum hype pice:- Seo buph pay zecimbpad 
on yilbum lande. 7 on spide emnum. 7 heo pay ypide pezep on 
to locianne. j heo pey ypide pihce feopepyeyce. 3 peer pealley 
mycelnyyy J Feyenyyy ip unzelypedlic co yeczenne. ‘p ip he iy 
L. elna bpad. 3 H. hund elna heah. 3 hip ymbzanz ip huno- 
yeoranziz mila. 3 yeopedan dz] anpe mile. y he ip zepophe of 
cigelan. J of eopS-cypepan. 3 ymbucan pone peall iy reo mayza 
dic. on pam ip ypnende ye unzeroclicoyca ycpeam. 7 prducan 
Sam dice iy xepopht cpezpa elna heah peall. 3 bufan pam 
mapan pealle. ofep eallne pone ymbzonz. he iy mid yeaenenum 
pighuyum bepopht:. Seo ylce buph Babylonia. seo pe meyz 
pey J eperc ealpa bupza. yeo ip nu leyc 3 percayc. Nu yeo 
buph ypylee iy. pe ap pee eallpa peopca peycayc 3 pundophicoyc. 
j meparc. zelice 7 heo pepe to byyne ayceald eallum middan- 
eapioe. J eac ypylce heo yylr pppecende yy co eallum mancynne. 
J cpede. Nu ic pus zehpopen eom. 3 apez-xepicen. hpec ze 
magon on me onzitan J oncnapan. ze nanuht mid eop nab- 
bad perce ne pcpangzey fice puphpunian meze:. 

On pam bdazum pe Lipup. Pepya cynz. Babyloma abpec. pa 
pey Cpoeyuy. ye Lida cyninz. mid pypde zerapen Babylonrum co 
Fulcume. ac pa he pyce } hy him on nanum fulcume beon ne 
muhte. J p yeo buph abpocen pey. he him hampeanb repbe. co 
hy agenum pice. 7 him Lipuy pey wycep-pylizende od he hine 
defeng J ofyloh:. Ond nu upe cmycene Romana bepppycd. 
‘ hype peallay op ealbunze bpoypman. naley na fopSam pe hio 
mid fonhengunze rpa zebyrmepad pepe. ypa Babylomia paey. ac 
heo fon hype cpiycendome nu xyz ip xereyls. ‘) xxpep ze heo 
rylp. ze hype anpeald. iy ma hpeoyenbe ron ealdsome. ponne oF 
eenizey cyninzey niebde :. 

Aiycen Sam Cipuy zeledde rypde on Sciddsie. j him pep an 
gong cynimy mid rypse ongean fop. j hiy mobdop mid him. 
Damapy:- Da Lipur op ofep p land-zemeepe. ofep pa ea pe 
hacce Apaxiy. him pep ye Zeonza cyninz pey ofep-rpepelder 
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the bed of the river on to the city and took it. So incredible 
is it for any man to say how any man could build such a city 
as that was, or again capture it! 

Nimrod the giant first began to build Babylon, and Ninus 
the king after him, and Semiramis, his queen, finished it after 
him in the middle of her kingdom. The city was built on 
the campaign land and on very level [ground], and it was 
very fair to look on, and was very exactly quadrangular, and 
the magnitude and strength of the wall is incredible to say, 
that is, that it is fifty ells broad, and two hundred ells high, 
and its circuit is seventy miles and one seventh of a mile, 
and it is wrought of bricks and bitumen, and round the wall 
is an immense ditch, in which runs a most unfordable stream ; 
and without the ditch a wall is constructed two ells high; 
and above the great wall, over all the circumference, it is 
beset with stone towers. This same city of Babylon, which 
was the greatest and first of all cities, is now the least and 
most desolate. Now is the city that whilom was the strong- 
est and most wondrous, and greatest of all works, like ag if 
it were set as an example to all the earth, and also as if it 
were speaking to all mankind, and saying: ‘‘ Now am thus 
fallen and passed away, something ye may learn and know 
from me: that ye have nothing with yourselves that is firm or 
strong that can continue.” 

In those days that Cyrus the king of Persia took Babylon, 
Croesus the king of Lydia marched with an army to aid 
Babylon. But when he found that he could be of no help 
to them, and that the city was taken, he turned homewards 
to his own kingdom, and Cyrus followed him until he took 
him prisoner, and slew him. And now our Christian Rome 
announces that her walls are decaying from age, not because 
she has been so maltreated by hostile ravages as Babylon 
was; for she, for her Christianity, is yet shielded, so that 
both herself and her power are falling more from age than 
by the violence of any king. 

After that Cyrus led an army into Scythia, and there a young 
king encountered him, together with his mother, Tomyris. 
When Cyrus marched over the frontier, over the river called 
the Araxis, the young king could there have prevented his 
crossing, but he would not, because he trusted that with his 
folk he might circumvent him, after he was within the con- 
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fines, and had fixed his camp. But when Cyrus was informed 
that the young king would seek him there, and also that po- 
tations of wine were uncommon and unknown to the people, 
he marched away from his encampment into a secret place, 
and left behind all that was delicate and sweet ; so that the 
young king imagined much more that they were fleeing thence, 
than that they durst plan any deceit. “When they found it 
so deserted there, they then with great joy drank the wine 
without moderation, until they had little power over them- 
selves. Cyrus then there entrapped them, and slew the 
whole of them, and then marched to where the king’s mother 
with two parts of the people was staying, when he had de- 
ceived the third part with the king.” She then, the queen 


Tomyris, was with great lamentation thinking of the death } 


of the king her son, [and] how she might avenge it, and also | 
made that good by deeds, and divided her people in two, — 


both women and males; because there the women fight the 


same as the males. She [then] with the half part went | 
before the king as if she were fleeing, until she had led him } 


on to a great swamp, while the [other] half was following 
Cyrus. There was Cyrus slain and two (hundred] thousand 
men with him. The queen then commanded the king’s head 
to be cut off and cast into a leathern vessel that was filled 
with man’s blood, and thus said: “Thou who hast been 
thirsting after man’s blood for thirty years, drink now thy 
fill.” 


V. 


_ 


After the city of Rome had been built two hundred and_ 


six years, Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, succeeded to the king- 
dom of Persia, who, when he had conquered Egypt, did what 
no heathen king before durst do, that was, that he disowned 
all their idols, and afterwards totally destroyed them. After 
him Darius reigned, who reduced all the Assyrians and Chal- 
deans again under the Persians, who had previously with- 
drawn from them. After that he made war on Scythia, both 
on account of the slaying of Cyrus his kinsmen, and also be- 
cause they had refused him the wife [he desired]. His army 
was seven hundred thousand when he marched to Scythia ; 
x2 
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however, the Scythians would not engage with him in a 
general battle, but when they (the Persians) were dispersed 
over the country, they then slew them in swarms. The Per- 
sians were thereby greatly terror-stricken, and also dreaded 
lest they should destroy the bridge which was on the boun- 
dary, so that they might not-know how to escape from 
thence. The king then, after his people had been much 
slaughtered, left there eighty thousand behind him, that they 
might yet longer carry on the war there, and himself departed 
thence into the Lesser Asia, and laid it waste, and afterwards 
into Macedonia and Ionia, Greek nations, and ravaged both 
of them ; and afterwards went further into Greece, and raised 
a war against the Athenians, because they had aided the 
Macedonians. As soon as the Athenians knew that Darius 
would make war on them, they chose eleven thousand men, 
and marched against him, and found the king at the moun- 
tain that is called Marathon. Their leader was named 
Theseus, who was bolder in his deeds than [in proportion to] 
the power he had. He gained great glory in that battle: 
there were two hundred thousand Persians slain, and the 
others put to flight. When again he (Darius) had gathered 
an army in Persia, and would avenge it (his defeat), he died. |~ 
After him his son Xerxes succeeded to the kingdom: and 
for the war that his father had undertaken, he secretly for 
five years wrought ships and gathered aid. There was with 
him an exile from Lacedemon,a Greek city, who was named 
Demaratus, who announced that device to his country, and 
wrote it on a board, and then covered it over with wax. 
Xerxes, when he marched against Greece, had of his own 
people eight hundred thousand, and of other nations he had 
demanded four hundred thousand; of ships he had of those 
great “dulmuns”’ a thousand and two hundred, and of ships 
that bore their food there were three thousand; and of his 
whole army there was such an immense number, that it might 
easily be said, that it was a wonder where they could have 
land on which they might encamp, or water that they might 
quench their thirst; yet was the immense multitude of 
people more easy to overcome than it may now be for us 
to count or to believe. Leonidas, king of Lacedemonia, a 
Greek city, had four thousand men when he marched against 
Xerxes in a narrow land-pass, and there withstood him with 
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battle. Xerxes so greatly despised the other folk, that he 
asked why against so little an army there should be more 
force besides those alone who had before been exasperated 
against them in the former battle, that was on the hill of 
Marathon ? and placed those men in one body, whose relatives 
had before been slain in that country, knowing that they 
would naturally be fuller of revenge than other men. And 
they were so, until almost all of them were there slain. 
Xerxes then sorely vexed that his people had been so 
slaughtered, proceeded himself with all the force he could 
lead thither, and was fighting there for three days, until there 
was a great slaughter made of the Persians. He then com- 
manded them to make a circuit round the pass, that they 
(the enemy) might be attacked on more sides than one. 
Leonidas then found that they would thus surround him, 
[and] marched from thence, and led his army into another 
stronger place, and there continued till night, and com- 
manded all the citizens, that he had called to his aid from 
another land, to depart from him, that they might safely 
secure themselves; for he would not allow any more people 
to perish for his sake, than himself with his own nation. But 
he was thus speaking and groaning: “‘ Now we undoubtedly 
know that we shall lose our own lives on account of the 
exceedingly great enmity entertained by our persecutors. 
Yet let us devise how we one of these nights may most de- 
ceive them, and for ourselves, acquire at our end the best 
and most lasting renown.’ How wonderful it is to say, 
that Leonidas with six hundred men so maltreated six hun- 
dred thousand, slaying some, some putting to flight ! 

Thus was Xerxes, on two occasions, with his enormous 
multitude, so disgraced in that land; yet he was still desirous, 
a third time, with a naval force, of prosecuting the contest, and 
of alluring the Ionians, a Greek nation, to aid him ; although 
they before, against their will, had turned to his side; and 
they promised him that they would first settle the conflict by 
themselves, although they afterwards acted guilefully towards 
him, when fighting at sea. Themistocles was the name of 
the Athenian leader. They had come to the assistance of 
Leonidas, although at the first battle they were not able to 
come to him. Themistocles reminded the Ionians of the old 
enmity that Xerxes had exercised towards them, how he had 
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reduced them under his power by devastation and the 
slaughter of their relatives. He, moreover, besought them 
to remember their old compacts and the numberless friend- 
ships that they had entertained both for the Athenians and 
Lacedzmonians in former days ; and he besought them that by 
some artifice they would for some time desert king Xerxes, 
that they and the Lacedemonians might put an end to 
this war against the Persians. And they granted them their 
prayer. When the Persians saw that they (the Ionians) 
withdrew from them, on whom they had most relied that 
they would gain the victory for them, they themselves also 
took to flight, and many of them were there slain, and 
drowned, and taken prisoners. The general of Xerxes was 
named Mardonius: he earnestly advised him rather to pro- 
ceed homewards than to abide longer there, lest some discord 
should be stirred up in his own kingdom; and said that it 
were more fitting that he should commit the war to him 
with the support that still was left there to carry it on longer. 
And said that it would be a less reproach to the king, if the 
people without him were to speed ill as they had done 
before. The king Xerxes heard his general very implicitly, 
and with a part of his forces departed from thence. When 
on his way home, he came to the water, over which he before 
had ordered the immense bridge of stone to be constructed 
westward, in token of his victory, which on that march he 
- thought of completing, there was the water at such high 
flood that he could not come to the bridge. Then was the 
king very anxious in mind that he was neither with his 
army nor could cross over the water, in addition to which he 
was very fearful that his foes were in pursuit of him. Then 
there came a fisherman to him and with difficulty conveyed 
him over alone. How God humbled the greatest arrogance, 
and the greatest undertaking in such shameful arrogance, 
that he to whom it before had seemed that no sea could re- 
sist him, that he could not quell it with ships and with his 
forces, that he was afterwards begging a little boat of a poor 
man, that he might save his life! 

Mardonius, Xerxes’ general, then left the ships in which 
they had been faring, and proceeded to a city in Beotia, a 
Greek country, and took it. For that he was afterwards 
quickly requited, being put to flight and sorely beaten with 
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great slaughter; though the victory and plunder of the Per- 
sian treasure proved a great scandal to the Athenians; for 
after they were wealthier they became also more luxurious. 


Afterwards Xerxes became very contemptible to his own | 


nation ; and his own prefect, Artabanus, plotted against him |, 


and slew him. Ah! says Orosius, what joyous times there 
were in those days, as they say who are the adversaries of 
Christianity ; so that we may long after such as they were, 


| 
Jy 
17D 

| nb 


when so great a [number of] people in so little a space, pe- , 


rished in three national wars, that was ninety hundred thou- 
sand men of the Persian power alone, exclusive of their ad- 
versaries, both Scythians and Greeks. Leonidas, in his last 
battle with the Persians, announced what a pestilence there 
was in the land of Greece through the numerous deaths, 
when he said to his companions at his morning-repast, be- 
fore he went to battle: “ Let us now eat this morning-meal 
as those should who are to seek their evening-refection in 
hell.”? Although he thus spoke, he again said other words: 
“ Although I before said that we shall go to hell, I yet do 
not lose trust in God, that he may shield us for better times 
than those in which we now are.” Leonidas said that those 
times were evil, and desired that better might be at hand for 
them. And now some men say that those were better than 
[those that] now are. Now are they so ambiguous. Then 
were both good, the former times, as some men now say, and 
also the later, as they formerly said, and were not grateful 
for them. If they did not speak truth, then were neither 
good, neither those nor [those that are] now. 

Now we will again, says Orosius, return nearer to Rome, 
where we before left it; for after all I cannot recount all 
the manifold evils of all this earth, as I am not acquainted 
with the greater part, except that which is within two em- 
pires, the first and the last; those are the Assyrian and the 
Roman. 


VI. 


After Rome had been built two hundred and eighty years, 
in the same year that the Sabines so deluded the Romans, 
when three hundred and six of them on either side went to 
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combat, there was a great wonder seen in the heavens, as if 
all the heaven were burning. That token was sorely mani- 
fested to the Romans by the great deadly pestilence which 
soon after came upon them, so that the half of them pe- 
rished, together with their two consuls that they then had; 
so that at last those that might. be left were enfeebled to 
that degree that they could not bring the departed to the 
earth. Immediately’ afterwards all their slaves made war 
against their masters, and they took their chief place that 
they called the Capitol, and they had great battles about it, 
until they had slain one consul who had been newly ap- 
pointed ; although the masters finally had an inglorious vic- 
tory; and immediately after, in the following year, the Ro- 
mans made war against the Volscian nation, and were there 
sorely beaten, and the portion that was left was driven into 
a fastness, and had there perished by hunger, if those had 
not helped them who were at home, by gathering all the 
males that remained, and taking a poor man for their consul, 
where he was going in his field, and had his plough in his 
hand, and then marched to the Volscian land and released 
them. 

After this it was full a year that over all the Roman terri- 
tory the earth quaked and burst, and every day there came 
men innumerable times to the senate, and told them of sunken 
towns and villages; and they themselves were every day in 
dread when they should be sunk in the earth. After that 
there came so great a heat throughout Rome that all their 
earth-fruits, yea, also themselves, nearly perished. After 
that there was the greatest famine. After that the Ro- 
mans appointed ten consuls, when before they had had 
[only] two; to the end that they might take care of 
their laws. One of them was named Claudius, who would 
arrogate to himself the supremacy over the others, although 
they would not concede that to him, but strove against him, 
until the time when some turned to him, some would not, 
but, thus divided in two, contended with each other, so that 
they forgot their external wars that they had on hand, until 
all the consuls combined together and beat the one, Clau- 
dius, with clubs, and afterwards defended their own country. 

Familiarly and shortly, says Orosius, I have now spoken 
of their intestine calamities, although they were almost the 
greatest and most perilous, which Etna also, that sulphureous 
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fire, showed (when from the gate of hell it sprang up in the 


land of Sicily), what calamities those were compared with : 


those that now are: and in Sicily killed many with burning 


and with stench. But since it became Christian, that hell- - 
fire was mitigated, as well as all calamities were; so that it \ 


now is without such manifestations of evil as it caused before ; 
although it every year is broader and broader. 


MET. 
After Rome had been built three hundred and one years, 


the Sicilians were at variance among themselves, and half of 
them drew the Lacedsemonians to their aid, and half the 
Athenians, Greek people, who had previously warred together 
against the Persians ; but after they had made war in Sicily, 
they also made war between themselves, until Darius, the Per- 
sian king, gave aid to the Lacedemonians against the Athe- 
nians, on account of their wars with his forefathers. That 
was a great wonder that all the Persian and Lacedemonian 
power could more easily lay waste the city of Athens than 
they could force the people to their wills. 

And immediately after, in the same year, Darius, the 
Persian king, died, and his two sons, Artaxerxes and Cyrus, 
contended for the kingdom, until each of them had brought a 
vast number of people against the other, and carried on their 
enmity by battles until Cyrus was slain, who was the 
younger. In those days there was a town in Africa that was 
near the sea, until a sea-flood came and destroyed it, and 
drowned the inhabitants. 


VIII. 


After Rome had been built three hundred and fifty-five 
years, the Romans besieged the city of the Ven for ten years, 
and the siege was much more detrimental to them than to 
those that were in it, both through cold and hunger; be- 
sides which they (the Veli) often made hostile incursions 
both on themselves and on their lands at home, and they 
would speedily have perished before their enemies, if they 
had not taken the city by that craft which was then most 
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scandalous, but which, on the other hand, was most valuable 
to them ; which was, that from their camp they delved under 
the earth until they came up within the city, and stole on 
them by night in their first sleep and totally destroyed the 
city. This useful craft, although it was not honourable, was 
devised by their dictator, named Camillus. Immediately 
after was the war of the Romans and the Gauls, who were 
from the city of Sena. That was, at first, because the Gauls 
had besieged the city of the Etruscans. Then the Romans 
sent messengers to the Gauls, and prayed them that they 
might have peace with them. When on the same day, after 
they had said this, the Gauls were fighting against the city, 
they saw the Roman messengers fighting against them with the 
inhabitants, at which they were incensed, and, abandoning 
the city, with all their force sought the Romans, and Fabius 
the consul met them in battle, and was also speedily driven 
into the city of Rome, and the Gauls followed him, until they 
were all within ; and like as when a meadow is mown they 
ravaged the city and slaughtered without any heed. The sign 
is yet known, in the name of the river, of the defeat of 
Fabius. I do not imagine, says Orosius, that any man could 
recount all the misery that was inflicted on the Romans at 
that time, [even] though they (the Gauls) had not burnt the 
city as they then did; and the few that remained gave a 
thousand pounds of gold for their lives; and they did that 
chiefly because they thought that they afterwards might be 
their slaves: and some fled away into the fastness that they 
called the Capitol, where they also besieged them, until some 
perished from hunger, some delivered themselves up, and 
they afterwards sold them to other nations for money. What 
think ye now, says Orosius, [ye] who calumniate the days of 
Christianity, what joyous times the Romans had after the ~ 
Gauls had gone from the city, when the poor wretches who 
were left there crept out of the holes into which they had 
crouched, weeping as though they had come from another 
world, when they looked on the burnt city and on the ruin; 
that was to them dreadful beyond everything, where before 
had been the greatest joy ; moreover, besides that evil, they 
had neither food within nor a friend without. 

Those were the times which the Romans now long after, 
and say, that the Goths have caused them worse times than 
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they had before, and yet they were only three days plunder- 
ing them, and the Gauls before were six months within the 
city ravaging and burning, and that seemed to them too little 
an evil, unless they could deprive them of their name, that 
they might be no more a nation. Again the Goths plundered \ 
and ravaged there for a less period, [and] so that they in | 
honour to Christianity, and through fear of God, neither 
burnt the city, nor had the desire to deprive them of their _ 
name, nor would they do evil to any one of them who fled to the 
house of God, although they were heathens; but were much . 
more desirous that they might settle among them in peace. 
And with difficulty could any one before flee or hide him- 
self from the Gauls. And when the Goths had plundered 
there a little while, no one heard of more than a few slain. 
There was seen the wrath of God, when their brazen beams 
and their images, when they could not be burnt by the 
Gaulish fire, but heavenly fire at the same time burnt them!. 
I do not imagine, says Orosius, now I have long narratives 
to relate, that I can end them in this book, so I shall begin 
another. 


BOOK III. 


I 


Taree hundred and fifty-seven years after the building of “ 
Rome, in those days when the Gauls had laid Rome waste, 
then was the great and most ignominious peace between 
Lacedemon, a Greek country, and the Persians, after the 
Lacedemonians had often overcome the Persians. Then the 
Persians enjoined them to have a peace of three years with 
them, those that would ; and those that would not they would 
seek with war. Thereupon the Lacedemonians gladly sub- 
mitted to the peace, on account of the little dread that was 
inspired into them. By which it may be clearly known how 
. great a will they had for that war, as their poets sing in their 
songs and in their fables. Let not such a war appear to thee 
anything agreeable, says Orosius, nor yet those times, when 
a man’s enemy may so easily govern him with words. After 
the Lacedzemonians had conquered the city of Athens, their 
own nation, they exalted themselves, and began warring on 
every side of them, against their own people, and against the 
Persians, and against the Lesser Asia, and against the city of 
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Athens that they had before laid waste; because the few 
that had fled from thence, had again inhabited the city, and 
had drawn the Thebans, a Greek people, to their aid. The 
Lacedemonians were so up-lifted, that both they themselves 
and all the neighbouring people imagined that they might 
have power over all of them; but the Athenians, with the 
aid of the Thebans, withstood them and overcame them in 
battle. After that the Lacedemonians chose a general named 
Dercyllidas, and sent him to Persia with a force to fight 
against that nation. The Persians with their two generals, 

me named Pharnabazus, the other Tissaphernes, marched 
against him. As soon as the Lacedemonian general knew 
that he should have to fight against the two armies, it seemed 
to him most advisable to make a truce with one, that he might 
the more easily overcome the other: and he did so, and sent 
bis messengers to the one, and commanded them to say that 
he would rather have peace with him than war. Thereupon 
the general credulously received the message with peace, and: 
the Lacedzemonians in the meanwhile put the other general 
to flight. 

Afterwards the Persian king deprived that general of his 
province, who had previously accepted peace from the La- 
cedzemonians, and gave it to an exile from Athens, the Greek 
city, who was named Conon, and sent him with a fleet from 
Persia to Lacedemonia. And the Lacedemonians sent to the 
Egyptians, praying them for aid, and they gave them a hun-— 
dred large triremes. The Lacedemonians had for general 
wise man, although he was lame, who was named Agesilaus, 
and had as a vaunt, that they would rather have a lame king 
than a lame kingdom. They afterwards came together at 
sea, and there fought so fiercely that they nearly all perished, 
so that neither could gain a victory over the other. There. 
was the Lacedemonian power and glory prostrated. I do not 
think, says Orosius, that any two leaders fought more equally. 

After that Conon led an army in return against Lacede- 
monia, and totally laid waste the country, exclusive of the 
city, on all sides; so that to them who before had coveted 
power over other nations abroad, it now seemed good if they 
could defend themselves against thraldom at home. There 
was a Lacedemonian general named Pisander, who went in 
search of Conon with a fleet, when he left Lacedemonia, 
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and both of these nations fought, one against the other, 
with great slaughter. There were the Lacedemonians so 
totally defeated that they afterwards had neither their name 
nor their power; but their fall was the raising up of the 
Athenians, so that they could avenge the old grudge which 
in former days had been mutual. And they and the Thebans 
assembled, and sought the Lacedsemonians with warfare, and 
put them to flight, and drove them into their city, and then 
laid siege to it. The inhabitants thereupon sent for Agesi- 
laus, who was with their army in Asia, and requested him to 
return home speedily and aid them; and he did so, and came 
on the Athenians unawares and put them to flight. The 
Athenians then greatly dreaded lest the Lacedemonians 
should rule over them as they before had done, in conse- 
quence of the little victory they had gained over them. So 
they sent to Persia after Conon, and besought him to aid 
them, to which he consented, and sought them with a large 
fleet, and they laid waste the greater part of Lacedzemonia, 
and so reduced them, that they regarded themselves both as 
too base and too powerless. After that Conon landed at the 
city of Athens, his old country, and was there received with 
the great joy of the citizens, and he there made a long re- 
membrance of himself, by compelling both the Persians and 
the Lacedemonians to repair the city which they before had 
ruined, and the Lacedemonians to be thenceforth obedient 
to the city, although they previously had long been its adver- 
saries. After this war it happened that the Persians offered 
peace to all the Greek people, not because they would give 
them any benefits, but because, being at war with the Egyp- 
tians, they might the better for themselves terminate the 
contest. 

But the Lacedzemonians meanwhile were more restless than 
powerful, and made war on the Thebans more vigorously than 
their force admitted ; but stole on them in bodies, until they 
took their town from the Arcadians. After that the Thebans 
sought them with an army, and the Lacedemonians brought 
another against them. When they long fought together, the 
Lacedemonian general called to the Arcadians, and requested 
that they would cease from fighting, that they might bury 
the dead that had fallen of their people. It is a custom 
among the Greeks that with those words it is declared which 
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side has the victory. Because it has been my wish to relate, 
and in narratives describe, says Orosius, how the Greek war, 
which first proceeded from the city of Lacedemon [extended 
itself], first to the city of Athens, and afterwards to Thebes, 
and then to Beotia, and then to Macedonia (all these were 
Greek nations), and then to the Lesser Asia, and then to 
the Greater, and then to Persia, and then to Egypt, I shall 
the later recount also the Roman history, which I had 


begun. 


Ee; 


After Rome had been built three hundred and seventy-six 
years, there was an earthquake in Achaia, and two cities, 
Ebora and Helice, sank into the earth. I may also in our 
own times relate a beginning like to that, although it had 
not such an end: that Constantinople, the Greek city, was 
in a similar quaking, and it was prophesied of it by veracious 
men, that it should sink into the earth; but it was shielded 
through the Christian emperor, Arcadius, and through the 
Christian people who were in those towns. That manifested 
that Christ is the help of the humble and the ruin of the 
proud. More of this I would have commemorated than I 
“have~altogether related of it: if any one be desirous to know 
more, then let him seek it himself. It happened in those 
days that the Volsci and Falisci, who had previously been 
warring on the Romans for seventy years, were overcome by 
them and their lands ravaged; and soon after that the nation 
of the Sutrini laid waste the Roman [territory] as far as the 
gates of the city. After which the Romans quickly requited 
them with war and destruction, and put them to flight. 


III. 


~ After Rome had been built three hundred and eighty-three 
years, when Lucius, who by another name was called Genu- 
cius, and Quintus, who by another name was called Servilius, 


f_ 


Orel” 


when these were consuls at Rome, happened the great pesti- i A 


lence in the country, not as it is wont, from unseasonable bad 
weather—that is, from wet summers and from dry winters, 
and from fierce spring heats, and with excessive autumnal 
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rains and after-heats; but a wind came from the forest of 
Calabria, and with that wind the plague. This pestilence 
was full two years in the Roman [territory] over all men 
alike ; though some died, some afflicted with difficulty escaped, 
until their priests said that their gods commanded amphi- 
theatres to be built for them, that the heathen games might 
therein be enacted, and their idolatries, that were manifestly 
all uncleannesses. Here may we now, says Orosius, answer 
those who are adversaries of Christianity [who assert] how 
their gods, through their sacrificing and their idolatry, helped 
them in this pestilence, only that they knew not by what 
sorcery and by what artifice of devils they did it (it was not 
the true God), [and] that they afflicted men with that evil, in 
order that they might trust in their offerings and to their idols, 
and that they might thence come at their souls, and that they 
might treat them with the greatest contumely ; for their am- 
phitheatres then were innumerable, and too many for me to 
relate ; [and] because thou, Father Augustine, hast manifestly 
said it in thy books, I will direct every one thereto who de- 
sires to know more of the subject. 


After this, in the same year, the earth yawned within the > 


city of Rome; whereupon their priests said that their gods 
commanded a living man to be given them, as it seemed to 
them they had had too few of their dead: And the earth so 
continued gaping, until Marcus, who by another name was 
called Curtius, with horse and weapons cast himself therein, 
and it afterwards closed together. 


IV. 


After Rome had been built three hundred and eighty-eight, 
years, the Gauls ravaged the Roman territory to within four 


miles of the city, and might easily have-gained the city, if, . 


they had not lost their energy, because the Romans were so 
timid and so pusillanimous, that they did not suppose they 
could defend the city. But on the morrow, Titus, their 
general, who by another name was called Quinctius, sought 
them with an army, where Manlius fought in single combat, 
who by another name was called Torquatus, with a Gaulish 
man, and slew him. And of the others Titus Quinctius put 
some to flight and some he slew. How many were there slain 
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may be conceived from this [circumstance], that many thou- 
sands of them were taken. 


V. 


After Rome had been built four hundred and two years, 
messengers came from the city of Carthage to Rome, and 
proposed that they should have peace between them, because 
they were warring together in a country, that was, in Bene- 
ventum. . When the messengers came to Rome, with them 
also came the overwhelming calamity and miseries of many 
nations, which went on increasing long after that, as the stars 
of heaven at that time testified, so that it was night till mid- 
day, and at one time it hailed stones over all the Roman 
[territory]. In those days Alexander was born in Greece, as 
a great tempest comes over all the earth ; and Ochus, king 
of Persia, who by another name is called Artaxerxes, after he 
had laid Egypt waste, proceeded to the land of the Jews and 
destroyed many of them ; afterwards in the land of Hyrcania ; 
he settled many of them by the sea called the Caspian, and 
they are yet settled there to this day in considerable numbers, 
in the hope that at some time God will conduct them thence 
to their own land. After that Artaxerxes took Sidon, a city 
of Pheenicia, which was the wealthiest in those days. 


After that the Romans began the Samnite war about the. 


land of Campania. They fought long and often for it with 
alternate victories. The Samnites then drew to their aid 
Pyrrhus, king of Hpirus, the greatest enemy of the Romans. 
That war was, nevertheless, for some time suspended, because 
the Carthaginians had begun to war on the Romans since 
that (the Samnite) war was begun. If there be any man, 
says Orosius, who can find in writings that the door of Janus 
was afterwards closed, except for one year,.and.that was. be- 


cause the Romans were all that year afflicted with the pesti-_ 


lence; first in the time of the emperor Octavianus. ‘That 
temple the Romans had built for that one sign: that on 
whatever side they would be at war, whether south, or north, 
or east, or west, they then undid the door which was opened on 
that side, that they might thereby know whither they should 
[proceed]; and when they saw any one of the doors open, 
they then drew up their robe above the knee, and prepared 
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them for war; by which it was known that with some nation 
they were not at peace. And when they had peace, then all 
the doors were closed, and they let their robe down to their 
feet. But when the emperor Octavianus succeeded to the/_” 
empire, then were the doors of Janus closed, and there was 
peace and quiet over all the earth. After the Persians had 
made peace with the Romans, it pleased all nations to be 
subject to the Romans and to observe their law; and so 
greatly did they love that peace, that it was more agreeable 

to them to have Roman kings than of their own race. By , 
which it was manifestly indicated that no earthly man could | 
cause such love and such peace over all the earth as that was. / 
But it was because Christ was born in those days, who isthe > 
peace of the inhabitants of heaven and of earth... That also / 
Octavianus manifestly indicated, when the Romans would } 
sacrifice to him, as was their wont, and said that the peace “ 
was through his might; but he disclaimed both the act and 
the speech, and also said himself, that the deed was not his, 
nor could it be of any earthly man, that could bring such 
peace to all the world, what previously two nations could not 
haye, nor, what was less, two families. 


VL. 


After Rome had been built four hundred and eight years, 
it befel that the Romans and the Latins made war. In the 
first battle the Roman consul, Manlius, who by another name 
was called Torquatus, was slain; and their other consul, 
named Decius, and by another name, Mus, slew his own son, 
because he transgressed their agreement, which was, that 
they had declared they would all equally assail the Latins. 
But there one of the Latin army rushed forth and demanded 
a single combat, and the consul’s son advanced against him 
and there slew him. For that crime the Romans would not 
bring the triumph to the consul, which was their custom, al- 
though he had the victory. scales ; 

Tn the year after this, a woman named Minucia, who in their 
manner is said to have been a nun, had promised their god- 
dess Diana that she would pass her life in maidenhood ; but 
she soon committed fornication. The Romans thereupon, for 
the sin of haying belied her vow, buried her alive in the 
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zyc co-beze. pam zylce co cacne. mon het } land manreld. 
pep hy mon bypibte :- 

Rave apcep pam. on papa cpezpa conyula deze. Llaubdiuy. pe 
odpum namon hacce Mapcelluy. y Ualepianuy. pe odpum 
namon hacce Flaccuy. $a zepeapd hic. peh hic me ycondlic yy. 
cp Opoyiuy. $ yume Romana pif on ypylcum yemlace pupdon. 
J on ypylcum podbum dpeame. p hy polbon zlcne mann. Ze pir 
ze peepned. pepa pe hy mihzon. mid accpe acpellan. j on mete 
odde on Spice co zediczanne zeryllan. 7 p lange Sonde pepon. 
eep ‘P ole piyce hpanon ‘} yfel come. bucon } hy yedon 'p hic 
upane of peepe lypce come. ep hic puph enne peopne mann 
xeypped peapd! :- Da pepon ealle pa pip befopan Romana pican 
xeladobde. peepa pay iu. hund 7 Lxxx. 7 pep pepon zenydde. 
hy $ilce pizedon hy ep odpum yealoon. } hy pep deade 
peepon beropan eallum pam mannum ;:. 
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fEycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbned pey uu. hund pwncpa 
Jj xxu. Alexandenp. Epipocapum cyning. per mapan Alexandpey 
eam. he mid eallum iy mezene prs Romane pmnan onzan. 
Jj exc Somnice zemepe j Romana zeret. 3 pa nihycan land- 
leode on zzSpe healpe him on fulcum zecveah. 05 Somnice 
him zeruhcon pid. 3 pone cynimz ofyloh:. Nu ic Siper Alex- 
andper hep zemyndzabde. cped Opopiuy. nu ic pille eac pey 
mapan Alexandper zemunente beon, pey odpey neran. peh ic 
ymbe Romana zepinn on pam zean zepime fopd. 0d Ff [ic] 
xeceled heebbe:- 

Ic yceal hpeeppe erc-zependan. } 1c elene huzu dl zerecze 
Alexandpey 55a. j hu Phihppuy. hip peedep. un. hund pmepum 
eycep pam pe Romebuph xzecimbned per. he fenz co 
Macedonia pice J pecum. j  haepde xxv. pmcpa. 7 bmnan 
pem geapum he zeeode ealle pa cyne-picu pe on Gpecum 
pepon:: An pey Achenienye. odep pey Thebane. im. per 
Theyyali. uu. Laecedemonie. y. Folcenyey. v1. Meyu. vu. Mace- 
Sone. p he zpeyc heepde:- Philtppuy. pa he cnihe pay. he peey 
Thebanum co ziyle zeyeals Epamimunbe. pam ycponzan cynimge. 
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earth ; and now to this day, in token of that sin, that land is ie 
called the “ Campus sceleratus,’’ where she was buried. _ 

Soon after that, in the time of the two consuls, Claudius, 
who by another name was called Marcellus, and Valerius, 
who by another name was called Flaccus, it befel, though I 
feel shame, says Orosius, [to relate it], that some Roman 
women were in such [a state of] magical delusion and such 
frantic passion, that they would kill every human being, both 
female and male, that they could, by poison, and give it 
them to take either in food or drink. And this they did for- 
along time, before the people knew whence the evil came, 
only that they said it came from above, from the air, until it 
was made known by a slave. Thereupon all those women: 
were summoned before the Roman senators (there were- 
three hundred and eighty of them), and were there forced to 
consume that which they had before given to others, so- 
that they died before all those men. 


VII. 

After Rome had been built four hundred and twenty-two 
years, Alexander, king of the Epirots, the uncle of Alexander 
the Great, began to war on the Romans with all his power, 
and posted himself on the boundary of the Samnites and 
Romans, and drew to his aid the nearest people of the coun- 
try on either side, until the Samnites fought against them 
and slew the king. Now I have here made mention of this. 
Alexander, says Orosius, I will also mention the Great Alex- 
ander, the other’s nephew; although J shall recount concern-- 
ing the Roman wars in that year, until I have related them. 

I shall, however, retrograde, that I may relate every, even 
small, portion of Alexander’s deeds; and how his father, , 
Philip, four hundred years after the building of Rome, suc- | 
ceeded to the realm of Macedonia and the Greeks, and held / 
it for twenty-five years, and in those years he conquered all / 
the states that were in Greece. One was the Athenian, the \ 
second was the Theban, the third was the Thessalian, the- 
fourth the Lacedemonian, the fifth the Phocian, the sixth 
the Mcesian, the seventh Macedonia, which he had first. 
When a boy, Philip had been given as a hostage to the 
Thebans, to Epaminondas, that powerful king and most 

“ 
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J pam zelepedercan philoyofe. ypam hiy azgnum bpedep 
Alexandpe. pe Lacedemonia pice pa heeybde. 7 mid him zelaeped 
peapd. on pam Spym zeapum pa he Sep per:. Da peapd 
Alexandep ofylazen. hi bpodop. ypom hiy azenpe mebdep. peh 
heo hype odepne sunu eac ep ofyloze. rop hype zelizepnerrye. 
jy heo pey Philippuyer yceopmodop:- Da feng Philippuy co 
Mezecedonia pice. j hic ealle hpile on miclan pleo 7 on miclan 
eapredan herybde.  2z5ep ze him! monn ucane of odpum lande 
him onpann. ze eac } hiy agen folc ymb hiy azen feoph ysypete. 
pec him pa ec nihycan leogne pey. he uce punne ponne he 
zc ham pepe:- Jy fopme zereoht pay pid Achenienye. 7 hy 
ofepponn. J efcep pam pid Lhpicoy. pe pe Pulzape hazad. 4 
heopa mzniz puyend oyyloh. 7 heopa meycan buph zeeobde. 
Lapiyyan. 3 prsdan on Theyyah he} zepmn yprdoyz Syde. pop 
Sepe pilnunze pe he polbe hy him on yulcum zeceon. fop 
heona pizcpeyce. J fpopson pe hy cuson on hoprum ealpa 
rolca yeohcan becyt. J epeyc hy pa. wz5ep ze rop hip exe xe 
fop iy olecunze. him co zecypdon:- Pe pa zezadepade. mid 
heopa fulcume 3 mid hiy azenum. ezdep xe pidende ze zanz- 
endpa. unoreppunnenbdlice hepe :- 

fiyten pam pe Philppuy hepoe Achenienye 3 Theyral him 
undeppioded. he bezeac Apuhey sohton him co pige. Malo- 
yolum cynmgeyr. Olmphiasde heo py hacenu:. Apuhey pende 
‘p he ly pice zemichan yceolde. pa he hiy Sohcop Philippure 
yealde. ac he hme on pepe pununze zeband. 3 him on zenam 
p he yylp heerde. 7 hme yiSdan foprende. 0% he hip hr foplec:. 
/i¢cep pam Philippuy feahc on Ochone pa buph. on Thebana 
pice. 3 him pep peapd p odep eaze mid anpe flan ut- 
aycocen:- Pe peh-hpedpe pa buph zepann. ¥ eall } man- 
cynn acpealte. } he pepmne xzemecce. y xfpcep pam mid 
hiy yeappum he zeeode eall Cpeca role. roppon heopa zepuna 
pey. ‘P bi polbon of zlcepe bypiz him yylp anpeald habban. 4 
nan odep undeppyded beon. ac pxpon him ypa betpeonum 
pmnende:. Da bebdon hy Philippur eye of anpe byprz ponne 
of oSepne. } he him on fulcume peepe pid 8a pe him onpunnon:- 
Ponne he pa ofepypised herde. pe he ponne onpmnente per. 
mid pam folce pe hme xp fulcumey bed. ponne dyde he him 
wgzdep co anpealdan. ypa he belycezabe ealle Lpece on hiy 
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learned philosopher, by his own brother, Alexander, who then 
had the realm of Lacedemonia, and was taught by him 
(Epaminondas) during the three years that he was there. 
Then was Alexander, his brother, slain by his own mother, 
although she had before slain also her other son, for the sake 
of her adultery, and she was Philip’s stepmother. Philip then 
succeeded to the kingdom of Macedon, and held it all the while 
in great peril and with great difficulty ; for both from with- 
out, from other countries, war was made on him, and his 
own people also plotted against his life, so that at last it was 
preferable to him to make war abroad than to be at home. 
His first war was with the Athenians, and them he overcame ; 
and after that with the Ilyrians, whom we call Bulgarians, 
and of them he slew many thousands, and took Larissa, their 
largest city, and afterwards carried on the war principally 
against the Thessalians, in consequence of his desire to draw 
them-to his aid, on account of their military skill, and because 
they of all people could fight the best on horses; and at the 
first, either through dread of him, or through his flattery, they 
turned to him. He then, with their force and with his own, 
gathered’ an invincible army of both horse and foot. 

After Philip had reduced the Athenians and Thessalians 
under his subjection, he obtained the daughter of Arucha, 
king of the Molossians, to wife, whose name was Olympias. 
Arucha thought that he should increase his kingdom when 
he gave his daughter to Philip; but he confined him to his 
dwelling, and took from him what he already had, and after- 
wards banished him, until he ended his life. After that, 
Philip fought against the city of Methone, in the Theban 
realm, and there was one of his eyes shot out with an 
arrow. He, nevertheless, won the city, and slew all the 
people that he found in it. And afterwards, by his artifices, 
he conquered all the Greek nations, because it was their 
usage, that they would of every city have the power to 
themselves, and no one be subject to another, but were thus 
warring among themselves. They then besought Philip, first 
from one city, then from another, that he would aid them 
against those who were warring against them. Then, when 
he had overpowered those with whom he was then at war, 
with [the aid of] the people who had before sought his help, 
he reduced them both to his subjection. Thus he deluded 
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zepeald:. Da [pece } pa undepzeacan. y eac him ypide 
ofdincendum. ‘ hy an cyning. ypa ySelice bucon zlcon zepmne. 
on hur zepeald beppydian yceolde. zelice 7 hn him peopiende 
pepon. he hy eac of! oSpum folcum ofcpxodlice on peopot 
yealde. pe ep nan role ne mihte mid zefeohte zepmnan. hy pa 
ealle pid hme zepmn up-ahofon. 3 he hme zeeadmedde to 
pam yolce. pe he him pep heapdoyz andped. } paepon Theyyal:. 
jon hy zelec $ hy mid him on Achene punnon:. Da hy 
co pam zemepe comon mid heopa fypbde. pa hepodon hy heopa 
cluyan belocene:. Da Philppuy pep-bmnan ne mihce. he 
hiy teonan zeppece. he pa pende on pa ane pe him pa zecpype 
pepon. 7 heopa buph zefop. 3 p fole mib-ealle popdyoe. 
jy heonpa hepzay copeapp. spa he ealle oyse. pe he ahpep xze- 
mecte. ze eac hiy azene. 06 } him pa biyceopay yebdon. f ealle 
zoday him yppe pepon. 7 pispmnente. J peah hy him ealle yppe 
pepe on pam xxv. pmctpum. pe he pmnende pey, j feohcenbde. 
he na ofeppunnen ne peapd:. Aipcep pam he zefop on Lappa- 
sociam land. 3 pep ealle pa cyninzar mid hi ypice 
oyyloh. 3 yydSan ealle Lappadociam him zehyprumebdon. 
yj hine yi66an pende on hiy Spy xzebpodpa. 3 zenne ofyloh. 7 pa 
cpezen odfluzon on Olinchum pa buph. yeo pay peycayc 4 
pelezayc Meecedonia picer. jy him Philppuy zpcep fop. 7 pa 
buph abpec. 3 pa bpopop ogyloh. 7 eall pet pepmne peer. 
pa ppy zebpodspa nzpon na Philppuye zemebdped. ac peepon 
Zepecdped :. 

_ On pam bazum.on Thpacia pam lanbe. peepon cpezen cyninzay 
ymb } pice pmnende. pa pepon zebpodpa. pa yendon hy co 
Philippure. j beebon } he hy ymbe } piece zeremde. 3 on 
pepe Zepicneyye pepe } hic emne zedxled pene:. Pe pa 
Phihppuy to heona zemote com mid micelpe fypde. ¥ pa 
cyningay bezen ofyloh. ¥ ealle pa pican. 4 penx him co Sam 
picum bam:. Adpcep pam Achenienye baeebon Philippuy. } he 
heopa ladceop pepe pid Focenyer pam rolce. peh hy ep heopa 
cluyan him onzean beluce. j $ he odep pepa dyde. odde hy 
serembde odde him zerulcumade. } hy hy ofeppmnan mihcan. 
he him pa zehev. } he him zerulcumuan polde. } hy hy ofep- 
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all Greece into his power. When the Greeks became sen- 
sible of that, and also being sorely mortified that a king, so 
easily, without any war, should reduce them under his 
power, as though they were his slaves (he also often 
sold them in thraldom to other nations, whom before no 
nation could overcome in war); they thereupon all raised 
war against him, and he humbled himself to that people 
whom he most sorely dreaded, namely, the Thessalians, and 
by his flattery induced them to make war with him on the 
Athenians. When they came to the boundary with their 
army, they [the Athenians] had shut up all the passes. 
‘When Philip could not enter, that he might avenge his 
mishap, he turned against those who alone had been true to 
him and took their city, and slew all the people and over- 
threw their temples, as he did all that he found in any place, 
yea, even his own, until the priests said to him that all the gods 
were wroth with him, and warring against him; and although 
they all were wroth with him for the five-and-twenty years 
that he was engaged in war and fighting, he was not over- 
come. He afterwards proceeded to the land of Cappadocia, 
and there, by his treachery, slew all the kings, and after- 
wards all Cappadocia submitted to him; and he afterwards 
turned against his three brothers and slew one [of them], 
and the two fled to the town of Olynthus, which was the 
strongest and wealthiest of the realm of Macedon; and 
Philip followed them and captured the town, and slew his 
brothers and all that were in it. The three brothers were 
not [related] to Philip by the mother, but by the father. 

In those days, in the country of Thrace, there were two 
kings contending for the kingdom; they were brothers. 
They then sent to Philip, and prayed that he would recon- 
cile them with regard to the kingdom, and be witness that it 
was equally divided. Philip thereupon came to their assem- 
bly with a large army, and slew both the kings and all their 
councillors, and succeeded to both the kingdoms. After that 
the Athenians prayed Philip to be their leader against the 
Phocians, although they had previously closed their passes 
against him; and that he would do either the one or the 
other, either reconcile them, or aid them that they might 
overcome them [the Phocians]. He thereupon promised 
them that he would aid them, so that they should conquer 
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punnon:. €ac xt pam ilcan cippe. bedan Focenye hiy 
pulcumer pid Achene. he him pa zehec pect he hy zereman 
polde:. Si88an he pa cluyan on hiy zepealde heerbe. pa dyde 
he him eac pa picu co zepealdan. 7 hiy hepe zeond pa bypiz 
codxloe. 3 he bebead. $ hy f land hepziende pepon. 08 H 
hy hic apercon. } pam folce pey ezpep pa. ze p hy } meyce 
yrel ropbepan yceoldon. ze eac P hy hiy serpan ne Sopycan. ac 
he ealle pa picoycan fopylean het. 3 pa odpe sume on ppeecyid 
yopyende. yume on odpa meanca zerecce:. Spa he Philppuy 
pa miclan picu zeniSepade. peh pe ap anpa zehpyle pente p 
hit ofep monize oSpe anpeald habban muihte. pec hy pa xt 
nihycan. hy yylpe co nohce bemecan :- 

Phihppure zepuhce epcep pam. } he on lande ne mihte 
pam folce mid z1fum xzecpeman. pe him on pimbel pepon mid- — 
pmnenbde. ac he perpa zezadepade. J picmzar pupdon. j sona 
ec anum cyppe anc. ¥ eahtaciz ceap-yrerpa zepenzon:. Da 
ceay he him ane buph pid paye. Bizancrum pey hacen. to 
pon. } him zelicode. } hy pep mihton becyc bmnan pid 
habban. j eac $ hy pep xehendayce papon zehpyle land 
panon co pmnanne. ac him pa buph-leode py pidcpeedon. 
Philippuy mid hiy pulcume hy beyeec 7 him onpann:. Seo ilee 
Bizancium pey epeyc zecimbped ppam Paurama. Lecedemonia 
labceope. 3 xycep pam spam Lonycancino. Sam cmycenan 
carepe. zeleced. j be hiy namon heo per zehacenu Lonycan- 
cmopolim. j iy nu } heahyze cyne-recl. 3 hearod ealley eayc- 
picer:- Atycen Sam pe Philppuy lanze pa buph beyecen 
heepde. pa ofpuhce him } he } reoh co yellenne neepde hiy hepe. 
“ ypa hy zepuna pepon. he pa hiy hepe on cpa codelde. yum 
ymb pa buph sec. 7 he mid sumum hlodum fop 4 maneza 
byprz bepearode. on Chepamyce. Epeca folce. 3 prSdan fop on 
Saidssie. mid Alexandpe hip yunu. pep Acheay ye cynimz pice 
heepoe. pe ep hir zeporca pay pid TySpirana zepmne. 3 paon H 
land yapan polde. ac hy pa land-leode prs } zepapnedon. 7 
him mid yypbe onzean ropan:. Dapec pa Philippuy zeahyode. 
pa yende he ezfcep mapan rulcume co pam pe $a buph ymb- 
yeten heepdon. J mid eallum mezene on hy fon:. Deh pe 
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them. At the same time the Phocians also prayed him to 
aid them against the Athenians. He then promised that he 
would settle their difference. After he had the passes in his 
power, he also reduced those countries to subjection, and dis- 
persed his army among all the towns, and commanded that 
they should harry the land until they had laidit waste. That 
was a calamity to the people, both that they had to bear that 
greatest of evils, and also that they could not free them- 
selves from it; for he had commanded all the most powerful 
to be slain, and of the others sent some into exile, [and] 
placed some in other confines. Thus did Philip humble 
those large realms, although each of them before had ima- 
gined that it could have power over many others; so that at 
last they esteemed themselves as nought. 

It seemed to Philip after that, that on land he could not 
conciliate the people with gifts who had been constantly 
fighting [in alliance] with him, but he collected ships, and 
they became pirates, and soon, at one time, they captured a 
hundred and eighty merchant-ships. He then chose him a 
city on the sea called Byzantium, in order (what seemed de- 
sirable to him) that they might therein best have peace, and 
also that they there might be the nearest at hand to make 
war from thence on any country. But the inhabitants of the 
town refused him this, [and] Philip, with his forces, besieged 
them and made war on them. This same Byzantium was first 
built by Pausanius, the Lacedemonian general, and after 
that enlarged by Constantine, the Christian emperor, and 
from his name it was called Constantinople, and is now/~ 
the highest royal seat and head of all the eastern empire. 
After that Philip had long laid siege to the town, it pamed 
him sorely that he had not money to give to his army, as 
they had been accustomed to receive. Thereupon he divided 
his army in two, stationed some about the town, and he with 
some bodies went and plundered many towns of the Cherso- 
nesus, Grecian people, and afterwards marched to Scythia, 
with his son Alexander (where King Atheas ruled the realm, 
who had previously been his associate in the Istrian war), 
and would enter that country; but the people of the country 
forbade him that, and marched with an army against him. 
When Philip was apprized of this he sent for a larger force 
to those who were besieging ‘the town (Byzantium), and 
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Scdsdie hepse mapan manna menize. J hy yelpe hpecpan 
pepon. Jy peah Philippuy beysipede mid hiy loccppencum. 
mid pam pe he hiy hepey ppidsdan del xehydd5e. 3 himyelp mid 
pey. J pam cpam dzlum bebead. ypa hy peohcan onzunnon. 
hy pid uy yluzon. } he pidsan mid pam Spiddsan Sele hy 
beypican mihce. ponne hy cofapene pepon:. Dep peapd 
Sci6dia_ xx. M. oylazen 3 zefpanzen. piymanna j pepmanna. 
J pep pey xx. M. hopya zepanzen. peh hy pep nan hezende 
Feoh ne meccon. ypa hy ep xepuna pepon. ponne hy pel-rcope 
gepeald ahcon:. On Sam xzerechte pay xzperc anrunden 
Sciddia pannypeda:- €fc pa Philippuy pey panon cyppenbe. pa 
o¢-fop hyne odepe Sciddsie mid lycelpe fypdse. Tprbaballe 
pepon hacene. Philippuy him 6yde heopa piz unpeond. 0d 
hyne an cpene yceac puph } Seoh. } } hopy pay Sead. pe he 
von uyan yeec:. Da hip hene zereah } he mid py hopye areol. 
hy pa ealle yluzon. ¥ ‘eall } hepe-feoh roplecon. pe hy xp 
sepangzen heybon:. [xy p micel pundop. } spa micel hepe 
Fop per cynmgey fylle fleah. pe na ep pam fleon nolde. pe 
hip monn fela puyenda ofyloze:. Phihppuy mid hip lozz- 
ppence. pa hpile pe he puno peey. alypde eallum Epecum. } heona 
anpealbay moyton ycandan him becpeonum. ypa! zp on eald- 
Sagum dSy5on:. Ac yona spa he zelacnod pey. sya hepxade 
he on Achene:. Da yendon hy co Laecebemonmm. 3 beedon 
‘> by zefpynd pupdon. peh hy ep lonze zepynd pepon. 3 
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‘J Segadepodon mapan mann-fulcum ponne Philippury heerbe. 
yume fop exe ne Sopycan:. Philppuye xepuhce pa f he lenz 
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mid hlodum on hy hepgenbde. 3 onbucan yyppende. od hy exc 
cotpembde pepon. J pa on unzeapepe on Achene mid fypde 
.Sefon:. Alc pam cyppe pupdon Athemienye ypa palhpeoplice 
Fopylazen 3 fophyned. $ hy yr3San naney anpealdey hy ne 
bemezvan. ne naney ppeodomey :- 

4bycep pam Philppuy zeleedde pypse on ‘Leecedemonie 3 on 
Thebane. j hy micclum cincpexabe 3 biymenate. od hy ealle 
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with all his power marched against them. Although the 
Scythians had a greater multitude of men, and were them- 
selves more vigorous; yet Philip deceived them with his arti- 
fices, by hiding himself with a third part of his army, with 
which he himself was, and commanded the two parts, that, 
when they began to fight, they should flee towards him, that 
he then, with the third part, might ensnare them, when they 
were dispersed. There were twenty thousand Scythians 
slain and captured, females and males, and there were 
twenty thousand horses taken; though they there found no 
treasure, as they had previously been accustomed to do, 
when they kept possession of the field of battle. In that 
war the poverty of the Scythians first became known. When 
Philip was on his return, other Scythians met him with a 
little army ; these were called Triballi. Philip regarded their 
hostility as contemptible, until a woman shot him through 
the thigh, so that the horse was killed on which he sat. 
When his army saw that he had fallen together with his 
horse, they all Hed, and left all the booty they had before 
taken. It was a great wonder that so large an army fled in 
consequence of the fall of the king, which before that would 
not flee from those who slew many thousands of them. 
Philip, with his cunning, during the time he was wounded, 
allowed all the Greeks to retain their sovereignty among 
themselves, as they had done before. But as soon as he was 
cured, he committed ravages on the Athenians. Thereupon 
they sent to the Lacedemonians, and besought them that 
they might be friends, although they had before long been 
foes, and besought that they might all endeavour in common 
to drive from them their common enemy. To this some ac- 
ceded, and collected a larger force than Philip had; some 
from fear durst not. To Philip it then seemed that he could 
no longer withstand them in great battles, but he frequently, 
with detachments, made hostile inroads on them, and laid 
ambushes around them, until they were again divided, and 
then unexpectedly marched with his army on Athens. On 
this occasion the Athenians were so cruelly slaughtered and 
humbled, that they never afterwards assumed to themselves 
any power or any freedom. 

‘After that Philip led an army against the Lacedemonians 
and the Thebans, and sorely afflicted and misused them, until 
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pepon fopdon j fophyned:.  Adpcep Sam pe Philppuy heerde 
ealle Upecay on hi zepeald zebon. he yealbe hiy sohcop 
Alexandpe pam cyninze. hiy agenum mee. pe he xp Epma 
pice zereald haepbe:- Da on pam deze plezedon hy og hoprum. 
eezdep ze Philppuy ze Alexandep. pe he him hiy dohcop yyllan 
polde. ze Alexandep hiy agen yunu. spa heona peap ec spylcum 
pey. J] eac meenize odepe mid him:. Da Philippure zebypete 
fp he yop pam plezan uc of pam mann-pepode anad. pa ze- 
mecce hie eald zepana yum. j hme ogycanz:- Ic nav. cpad 
Opopiuy. fop hy: eop Romanum yyndon pa eppan zepmn spa 
pel gelicod. 3 ypa lurcyumlice on leod-cpibum co zehypanne. 7 
Fop hpy ge pa cida ypelepa bpoca ypa pel heprzead. 3 nu peh 
eop lycler hpec ypelcpa zebpoca on becume. ponne mxnad ze 
hic co 8am pyppeycan cibum. 7 mazon hy ypa hpeoplice pepan. 
ypa se magon pepa odpa bliselice hhhhan:- Lup ze rpylce 
pegnay yint ypylce zespenad ze sien. ponne yceolbon xe ypa 
luyclice eoppe agenu bpocu apefnian. peh hy leyyan ;yn. ypa 
ge heopa ymc co zehypanne. ponne puhte eop pay cida becepan 
ponne pa. foppon eopne bnocu nu leyran pmbon. ponne heopa 
pa peene. roppon Philtppuy peey xxv. pmcpa. Cpeca role hynente. 
ezdep ze heopa bypiz bepnente. ze heopa role yleanbde. I 
yume on ellpeode ronrendende. 7 eopep Romana bpocu. pe ze 
pep ealne deez opizad. ney bucon ppy dazar:- Phihppuyey 
yrel myhce peh pa-zyc be pumum dzle zemeclic pyncan. ep re 
rpelgend co pice renz Alexandep. iy yunu:. Deh ic nu hir 
Seda yume hpile zerupian ycyle. 03 ic Romana zeyecze. pe on 
pam ilcan cibum zedone peepon :. 


VII. 


“Hpcep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pey un. hund pimepa 
j xxvi. Laubdener Fupculay yeo Joop zepeand ypise mepe. 7 
sic co-deze iy fon Romana biymepe:. Dee sepeansd zercep 
pam gereohte. pe Romane ¥ Somnite heefoon. ypa pe ep beropan 
yedon. pa papa Somnice xx. Tf. ofylazen pupdon. undep Fauo 
pam conyule:- Ac Somnice xc oSpan zefeohte mid mapan 
fulcume. J mid mapan pepyeipe. to Romana zemecinze 
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they were all undone and ruined. After Philip had reduced 
all the Greeks under his power, he gave his daughter to the 
king Alexander, his own kinsman, to whom he had before 
given the kingdom of Epirus. On that day when they were 
playing on horseback, both Philip and Alexander, to whom 
he would give his daughter, and also Alexander his own son, 
as was their usage on such [occasions], and also many 
others with him; when Philip, in the course of the play, . 
had occasion to ride out from the company, he was met by , 
one of his old enemies and mortally wounded. I know not, ’ 
says Orosius, why by you, Romans, these old wars are so |” 


well liked and listened to in poems, and why you so warmly ; _ ; 


praise times of such miseries; and now, though a very little | 
of such miseries befal you, you bemoan it as the worst of \ 
times, and can as bitterly bewail it as you can joyfully laugh | 
over those others. If you are such persons as you imagine } 
you are, then you should as willingly bear your own afflic- ‘ 
tions (although they are less) as you are [willing] to hear 
[those] of those [times]; then might these times appear 
better to you than those, as your afflictions are now less 
than theirs then were; because Philip was for twenty-five 
years devastating the Greek nation, either burning their 
towns or slaying their people, and sending some into exile ; 
and your Roman afflictions, which you are all day adducing, 
were for three days only. Yet might the evil caused by 
Philip in some degree be thought moderate, before the 
drunkard Alexander, his son, succeeded to the kingdom ; 
though I will now for a while be silent as to his deeds, until 
I relate [those] of the Romans, which were done at the 
same time. 


Vill. 


Four hundred and twenty-six years after the building of 
Rome,” the place~fcalled] Caudine Furcule became very 
ivenariaatl yet to this day is a reproach to the Romans. 
That befel after the war that the Romans and Samnites had, 
as we have before said, when twenty thousand of the Samnites 
were slain [by the former] under the consul Fabius. But 
in a second war, the Samnites came with a larger force and 
with more caution than before to meet the Romans, at the 
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coman. ponne hy xp dyson. wet pape scope pe mon her 
Laubeney Fupculay. pep Romane ypiSorc pop pam biymepe 
pepon. pe him f land uncudpe per ponne hic Somnicum pepe. 
Jj on ungepiy on an nypepecc befopan 03 hy Somnice ucon 
beronan. ‘) hy pid8an odep yceoldon. odde rop mevelerce heopa 
ly alecon. o86e Somnictum on handa zan:. On pam anpealbe 
pepon Somnice ypa bealde. } ye apelinz pe heopa ladceop pay. 
Ponziuy py hacen. hec ahxian pone cynmz hip raedep. pe pep 
zt ham py. hpsepep him leogpe pepe. pe he hy ealle acpealte. 
pe hy libbenbve co biympe zepeman here:. Py pa ze epeling 
co pam biympe zevapade. pe pa on pam dazum meyc pey. p 
he hy bepearode heopa clada 4 heona peepna. j vi. hund ziyla 
on hur gepeald unbdeprenz. on } zepas. hy him pidpan ece 
peopay peepon. J ye wxdeling bebead yumum hy folce. $ hy 
gebpohcon Romana conrulay on heopa aznum landum. 3 him 
befopan opiran ypa ypa mebdlinzar.  heona birmep py mape 
pepe:. Iseopnop pe poldon. cped Oporiuy. eoppa Romana 
biymopa beon Fopyugiende ponne yseczende. pep pe fop eoppe 
agenpe gnopnunze moyce. pe ze pid pam cpipcendome habbad :. 
Dpec ze pican } ze xyc co-beze pepon Somnicum peope. xiz 
ge him ne luzon eopna peds 3 eoppa ava. pe ze lim yealdon. 
J s¢ mupcniad nu. roppam pe moneza folc pe ze anpeald ore 
hefdon. noldon eop zelaycan } hy eop behecon. j nellad ze 
Sencean. hu lad eop yylrum pey co lercanne eoppe aday pam 
pe ofep eop anpeald hepbon:. Sona pey. on dam epoepan 
Zeape. fopbpxcon Romane heopa a¥ay. pe hy Somnicum zereald 
heefoon. 3 mid Paprpio. heopa conrule. hy mid rypde zerohcon. 
J pep deadline pze zefopan. roppam pe xxdep peepa yolca 
pey pey sepeohter zeopn. Somnice fop Sam anpealte. pe hy 
on xz6pe healre heydon. 7 Romane ron Sam biymene. pe hy 
cep ac him Zefopan. od Romane zepenzon Somnica eying. 5 
heona feycen abpecon. 4 hy co zarol-zylbum zed5ybon:. Se 
ca Papipruy pay xpcep pam gereohte mid Romanum ypyleey 
Somer beled. ) hy hine co pon zecopen heydon. $ hy mid 
zefeohce mihce pam mapan Alexandpe pidspcandan. zip he 
earcane or Ajram Icaliam zerohce. ypa he secpeden heerbde :. 
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place called Caudine Furcule ; and there the Romans suf- 
fered disgrace chiefly because that land was more unknown 
to them than it was to the Samnites, and in their ignorance 
they marched into a narrow pass, until the Samnites encom- 
passed them without, so that they must then do one or the 
other, either perish from want of food, or yield themselves to 
the Samnites. In their power the Samnites were so confident, 
that the prince, who was their general, named Pontius, caused 
the king, his father, who was at home, to be asked, whether 
he preferred that he should slay them all, or order them to be 
preserved alive as a mockery. The prince then treated them 
with that contumely which in those days was the greatest. He 
bereft them of their clothes and their weapons, and received 
six hundred hostages into his power, on condition that they 
should afterwards be perpetual slaves to him; and the prince 
commanded some of his people to conduct the Roman consuls 
to their own territories, and to drive them before them like 
thralls, that their ignominy might be the greater. We would 
rather, says Orosius, be silent than speaking on the disgraces 
of you, Romans, if we might, notwithstanding your own 
discontent which you have with Christianity. What! you 
know that, even at this day, you would be the slaves of the 
Samnites, if you had not belied your pledges and your oaths 
that you gave them; and you now murmur because many 
nations, over whom you. had power, would not perform, what \ 
they had promised you. And will you not call to memory | 
how hateful it was to yourselves to perform your oaths to ? 
those who had power over you? Immediately after this, in 
the following year, the Romans broke their oaths that they 
had given to the Samnites, and with Papirius, their consul, ~ 
sought them with an army, and gained a deadly victory (for 
both of those nations were eager for battle; the Samnites on 
account of the power that they had on every side, and the 
Romans because of the disgrace they had undergone from 
them) ; till at length the Romans captured the king of the 
Samnites, and took their fastness and made them tributaries. 
The same Papirius was, after that war, invested with such 
authority, that they chose him to withstand in war the Great 
Alexander, if he from the East, from Asia, should invade 
Italy, as he had said. 
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IX. 


faycen Sam pe Romebuph zecumbped py un. hund pmcpa 7 
xxv1. feng Alexandep to Macedonia pice epcep Philppuye hir 
Feedep. j hiy epeyrcan peznycipe on pon zecydde. pa he ealle 
Cpecay mid hip ynyccpo on hip zepeald zeniedse. ealle da pe 
pio hine zepmmn up-ahofon:. Dee peapd epeyc ppom Peprum. 
pa hy yceolson! Demoychanaye. pam philoyophe. hezende zeoh. 
pid Sam pe he zelepbde ealle Lpecay } hy Alexandpe pidyocon:- 
Achene bubdon zeyeoht Alexandpe. ac he hy yona ropyloh ¥ 
seflymbe. hy yySdan unzemerlicne exe ypam him herbon. J 
Thebana yeycen abpec. 4 mid-ealle copeapp. p ep pey ealpa 
[peca hearob-ycol. 3 rd8an eal } folc on ellSeode him pid 
Feoh geyealde. 4 ealle pa oSpe peoda pe on Cpecum peepon. he 
co garol-zyloum zebyde bucon Mecebdoniam. pe him ere co 
Secypdon. j panon pey fapende on Ihpice 3 on Thpacu. 5 hi 
ealle co him gebizoe. J yrddan he zadepabe pypde pid Pepre. 3 
pa hpile pe he hy zabepobe. he ofyloh ealle hiy mazar pe he 
Sepxcean mihce:. On hiy yede-hepe papon xxxn. M. 4 per 
Zehopyedan pice healp M. 3 yerpa an hund J eahvaciz:- 
Naz ic. cpeed Opopiuy. hpapep mane pundop peer. pe he. mid 
rpa lycle pulcume. pone meeycan dz pier muiddanzeapodey zezan 
muhce. pe } he. mid ypa lyclan pepobte. pa micel anzmnan 
oopyce :- 

On Sam yopman zereohte pe Alexanbep zereahe pid Dapyuy 
an Peprum. Dapiuy heybe syx hund M. Folcey. he peapd peh- 
rp'Sop berpicen yop Alexandpery reanepe ponne pop hiy xefeohce :- 

ep pey ungemeclic peel zeylazen Pepya, 4 Alexandper ney na 
ma ponne hund crelraz on Sam pade-hepe. 3 mizon on pam 
rede‘. Da apop Alexanden panon on Fyzam. Ayiam land. 3 
heopa buph abpec 3 copeapp. pe mon het Sandy !- Da 
rede him mon } Damuy hepoe ec Fypoe xzezadenod on 
Peprum;. ‘Alexandep him pa onoped. pop pape neapepan 
rcope pe he pa on pey. 3 hpzthce cop pam exe panon arop. 
ofep Taupuyan pone beoph. 4 ungelyfedlicne micelne pez on Sam 
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IX, 


Four hundred and twenty-six years after the building of , 
Rome, Alexander succeeded to the kingdom of Macedon, \~ 
after his father, Philip, and manifested his earliest ability by 
reducing by his policy all the Greeks under his power, all 
those who had raised up war against him. That arose first 
from the Persians, when they gave Demosthenes, the philo- 
sopher, treasure, in order that he might instruct all the 
Greeks to oppose Alexander. The Athenians declared war 
against Alexander, but he forthwith beat and put them to 
flight, so that from that time they stood in boundless awe of 
him; and took the fastness of the Thebans, and totally de- 
stroyed it, which before had been the capital of all the 
Greeks; and afterwards sold all the people into foreign 
countries ; and all the other nations that were in Greece he 
made tributaries, except Macedonia, which again returned 
to him; and thence he marched against ‘the Illyrians and 
Thracians, and subjected them all to him; and afterwards 
he gathered an army against Persia, and while he was gather- 
ing it, he slew all his relations that he could reach. In his 
foot-army there were thirty-two thousand, and of cavalry 
four thousand five hundred, and of ships a hundred and 
eighty. I know not, says Orosius, which was the greater 
miracle, that he with so small a force could overcome the 
greatest part of this earth, or that he with so little an army 
durst undertake so much. 

In the first battle that Alexander fought with Darius and 
the Persians, Darius had six hundred thousand people, yet 
he was defeated more by Alexander’s craft than his fighting. 
There was an immense slaughter of the Persians, and of 
Alexander’s [force] there were no more than a hundred and 
twenty of the cavalry and only nine of the infantry [slain]. 
Alexander then marched thence to Phrygia, a country of 
Asia, and took and destroyed their town called Sardis. It 
was then told him that Darius had again gathered an army 
in Persia. At this Alexander was in dread, on account of 
the narrow place in which he then was, and [urged] by that 
fear, speedily marched from thence over Mount Taurus, and 
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deze zepop. oS he com co Thaprum pepe byyz. on Lihcum 
pam lantde:- On pam deze he zemeccte ane ea. seo heepde 
unzemerlicne ceald pecen. reo pey LySnuy hacen. pa ongan he 
hyne ba®ian peepon ypa ypacizne. pa fop pam cyle him ze- 
yepuncan ealle edpa. } him mon peey lipey ne pende:- Rade 
zcep Sam com Damiuy mid fypde to Alexanope. he herbde m. 
hund purenda fedena. j an hund M. zehopyedpa:- Alexandep: 
pxy pa him ypide ondpebdende fop pepe miclan menize. J fop 
pepe lyclan pe he yylp haepde. peh pe ep mid pepe ican 
Dapruy mapan ofepcome:- Det zefeohc pay zedon mid 
micelpe zeopnfulneyye of Sam folcum bam. j pep pepan pa 
cynmzay bezen zepundo0d;- Dep pey Pepya x. M. ofylagen 
zehopredpa. j eahcaciz M. fedena. 7 eahtactiz M. zepanzenpa. 
j pep per unzemeclice hezende feoh Funden on pam pic- 
ycopum:- Dep per Dapiuy modop zeranzen. 7 hip pip. seo 
pey lip ypeoycep. 3 bir cpa dohcpa:. Da bead Damiuy healy 
hur pice Alexandpe pid pam piymannum. ac him nolte Alexandep: 
pey zecivian:- Dapiuy pa-zyc ppiddan pide zezadepade fypde 
of Peprum. 7 eac of oSpum landum. pone fulcum pe he him 
co aypanan mihce. j pid Alexandpey rop:- Da hpile pe Dapruy 
rypde zadepade. pa hpile yende Alexanden Papmenionem hiy 
ladceop. } he Dapruy yerphepe aplymbe. 7 he yylp fop m Siprum. 
3 hy him onzean comon. j hiy mid eadmodneyyan onfengzan. 4 
he peah na pe ley heopa land ofephepzade. 3 } role pum pep 
yiccan lec. yume panon adperode. sume on ellpeode him pid feo 
zeyealde. 7 Tipuy. pa ealban buph 7 pa pelezan. he berec ¥ 
cobpec. J mid-ealle copeapp. foppon hy him luyclice cnfon 
noldon. 3 y1SSan fop on Lihcrum. 4 role co him zenydde. 5 
yi5dan on Rodum # izland. 3  fole co him zenydbe. 4 eprep. 
pam he yop on Ezypztie. J hy co him zenydde. 3 peep he hes pa 
buph azimbpian. pe mon yiddan be him het Alexanopia. 3 
y16dan he fop co pam heapze pe Exypci sedon p he pape 
Ammoney heopa zodey. ye pay lobeyey yunu. heopa odper 
zodeyr. co pon 'P he polde beladian hiy modop Neccanaburey 
peey Spyy. pe mon sede p heo hy prs fopleze. 3 he Alexan- 
opey Fedep pepe: Da bebead Alexandep pam heSenan 
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proceeded an incredibly long way on that day, until he came 
to the city of Tarsus in the land of Cilicia. On that day he 
met with a river that had exceedingly cold water, which was 
called Cydnus, and all sweaty: began bathing in it, when, 
through the cold, all his veins shrank, so that no one sup- 
posed him alive. Quickly after that Darius came with an 
army to Alexander: he had three hundred thousand foot 
and a hundred thousand horse. Alexander greatly dreaded 
him, on account of that great multitude, and of the little that 
he himself had; although he had before with the same Darius 
overcome a greater. The battle was fought with great 
obstinacy by both nations, and both kings were there 
wounded. Of the Persians there were slain ten thousand 
horse and eighty thousand foot, and eighty thousand 
captured, and there was an immense treasure found in the 
camp. - The mother of Darius was there taken, and his wife, 
who was his sister, and his two daughters. Darius then 
offered half his kingdom to Alexander for the women, but 
Alexander would not grant him that. Yet a third time Darius 
gathered an army from the Persians, and also what aid he 
could draw to him from other countries, and marched against 
Alexander. While Darius was collecting an army, Alexander 
sent his general Parmenio to put the fleet of Darius to 
flight, and he himself marched into Syria, and they came to 
meet him, and received him with great humility; yet he, 
nevertheless, ravaged their country, and of the people he let 
some remain, drove some thence, sold some into foreign 
countries. And the ancient and rich city of Tyre he besieged 
and took, and totally destroyed, because they would not 
voluntarily receive him ; and afterwards proceeded to Cilicia, 
and subdued that people, and afterwards to the island of 
Rhodes, and reduced that people under his subjection, and 
after that proceeded against the Egyptians, and reduced 
them to subjection, and there commanded the city to be 
built that from him was afterwards called Alexandria; and 
afterwards he proceeded to the temple which the Egyptians 
said was [that] of their god Ammon, who was the son of 
Jove, their other god, for the purpose of exculpating his 
mother with reference to Nectabanus the sorcerer, with 
whom it was said she had committed adultery, and that he 
was the father of Alexander. Thereupon Alexander com- 
2A 
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birceope. } he zecpupe on pay Ammoney anheneyye. pe mne 
on pam heapze pey. eppam pe he 3 fp pole hy pap gadepabe. 
J yeede hu he him an hip xepill bepopan pam folce andpypdan 
yceolde. pay he hyne acyade;- Lenoh ypeovolice up zedyde 
nu cto picanne Alexanbdep hpylce pa hedenan zoday ymdon co 
peop®ianne. } hic ypisop ip of pepa bipceopa gehlode. 3 oF 
heopa azenpe zepypoe. $ } hy yecgzead. ponne of pepa goda 
mihcze :- 

Of peepe scope op Alexanbdep ppiddan yrse onzean Dapruy. 
4 hy xc Thapye pepe bypiz hy zemeccon;- On pam zefeohze 
pepon Pepye ypa pide popylazen. }) hy heopa miclan anpealdey 
4 Janzyuman hy yylre prSdan pid Alexandep co nahce bemeecan }- 
Da Dapiwy zereah } he ofeppunnen beon polde. pa poloe he 
hine syle on pam xereohce fopypillan. ac hme hip peznay 
ofep hiy pillan ppam acuzon. p he pppan pey fleonde mid pape 
pypoe. 3 Alexanbdep peey xxx. Saga on pepe ytope. wep hepa 
pic-ycopa J ‘P pl bepeapan mihce. ¥ yiddan fop an Pepye. 3 
zeeode Pepyipoliy pa buph. heopa cyne-ycol. reo ip xyc pelezayc 
ealna bupza:- Da yeede mon Alexandpe.  Dapwy here 
zebunden hi azene mazay mid zyldenpe pacencan. Da fop he 
prs hiy mid yyx M. manna. j funde hine anne be peze liczean. 
mid ypepum coyzicod. healp cucne;: Pe pa Alexandep him 
anum deadum lycle milsheopcneyye xedyde. } he hme hes 
bebypizean on hiy ylopena bypiz. pe he pisdan nanum enbde 
hiy cynne zedon nolde. ne hiy pige. ne hiy mebdep.- ne hiy 
beapnum. ne } ealpa leyc py. hy zmzpan Sohcon. he nolde 
bucon hepcnybe habban. yeo py lycel cild!- Uneade maz 
mon co zelearpuman Zereczan. spa menizfeald yrel spa on pam 
Spim zeapum zepupdon. on Spim_ folc-zereohcum. becpeox 
cpam cyningum. } pepon fiptyne hund puyend manna. > 
bmnan pam foppupdon. and of pam ilcan folcum foppupdon 
lycle ep. spa hic hep befopan yeczé. nzontyne hund purend 
manna. bucan miclan hepzunzgum. pe binnan pam Spim zeapum 
Zepupdon. on monizne peode. ‘f ip  Ayyipie eall peo peod aperz 
peand ypam Alexandpe. y moneza bypiz on Ayiam. ¥ Tipur 
yeo meepe buph. eall copeoppenu. 4 Lihcia $ land eall apeys. 5 
Lappasocia } land. 3 ealle Ezyptie on peopoce zebpohc. 5 
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manded the heathen priest to creep into the image of Ammon, 
that was within the temple, before he and the people had 
assembled there, and said how he, according to his will, 
should answer before the people to what he might ask him. 
Plainly enough Alexander has now given us to know what the \ 
heathen gods are for [objects of] worship, [and] that it is 
rather from the body of priests and their own utterance that 
which they say, than from the power of the gods. 

From that place Alexander marched for the third time 
against Darius, and they met each other at the city of Tarsus. 
In that battle the Persians were so totally defeated, that 
their great and long power they afterwards esteemed as no- 
thing against Alexander. When Darius saw that he should 
be overcome, he was desirous of perishing in the battle, but 
his officers drew him away against his will, so that he after- 
wards fled with the army; and Alexander was thirty-three 
days on the place before he could plunder the camp and the 
dead, and afterwards marched into Persia and took the city 
of Persepolis, their royal residence, which is still the wealthiest 
of ail cities. Then it was told to Alexander that his own 
relations had bound Darius with a golden chain. He then 
marched towards him with six thousand men, and found him | 
alone lying by the way pierced with spears, half dead. Alex- 
ander then showed to him alone [when] dead a little compas- | 
sion, by ordering him to be buried in the tomb of his ancestors, 
which he would not afterwards show to any part of his kin, 
not to his wife, nor his mother, nor his children, not to that 
which was least of all, his younger daughter, [whom] he 
would have only in captivity, who was a little child. Not 
easily [even] to the credulous can be related so many evils 
as in those three years befel, in the three great battles be- 
tween the two kings. It was fifteen hundred thousand men) 
that perished within that [time]; and of the same nations 
there perished a little before, as has before been said, nineteen 
hundred thousand men, not to mention the great ravages 
which took place within those three years among many a | 
people; that is, in Assyria all the nation was plundered — 
by Alexander, and many cities in Asia, and Tyre, the great 
city, were destroyed, and all the land of Cilicia laid waste, and 
the land of Cappadocia, and all Egypt reduced to slavery, and 
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Rodum  izland mib-ealle aperc. 7 momiz odpe land ymbe 
Taupoy pa munca |- 

Na ley } an } heona ctpezpa zepmn pa pepe on pam eayc 
ende piyey middanzeapdey. ac on emn pam. Azdiy Spapcana 
cyninz. J Ancipacep. odep LEpeca cynmg. punnon him be- 
cpeonum. 7} Alexandep Epipia cyning. peey miclan Alexandper 
eam. ye pilnode pey peyc-Seley. spa se oSep Syde pey eayc- 
deeley. J pypde xzeleedde m Icaham. 7 pep hpeodlice ofylazen 
peapd. 3 on pepe ilcan cide. Zorpipion Ponto cynmz mid rypde 
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the island of Rhodes totally laid waste, and many lands about 
the mountains of Taurus. 

Not only was then the war of those two in the east part 
of this earth, but coeval with that Agis, the Spartans’ king, 
and Antipater, another Greek king, were at war with each 
other; and Alexander, the uncle of Alexander the Great, 
desired the west part as the other did the east part, and led 
an army into Italy, and was there speedily slain. And at 
the same time, Zopyrion, king of Pontus,'marched with an 
army, and he and his people there totally perished. After 
the death of Darius, Alexander won all the Mardi and all 
Hyrcania; and at another time, when he was there carrying 
on war, Minothea, the Scythian queen, with three hundred 
women, shamelessly sought him, because they wished to con- 
ceive children by him and his greatest warriors. After that 
Alexander made war on the Parthian nation, and slew and de- 
stroyed them nearly all before he could overcome them. After 
that he subdued the nations of the Drange, the Euergete, 
and the Parapameni, and the Adaspii, and many other nations 
that are seated about the mountains of Caucasus, and there 
commanded a city to be built, that was afterwards called Alex- 
andria. Neither his treachery nor his ravages were exercised 
only on foreigners, but he slew and injured alike those who 
were constantly his associates and fellow-warriors. First he 
slew Amyntas, the son of his maternal aunt, and afterwards 
his brother, and then Parmenio, his general, and then Phi- 
lotas, and then Attalus; then Eurylochus, then Pausanias, 
and many others that were the most powerful of Macedonia ; 
and Clitus, who was both his servant and previously his father, 
Philip’s. When they on one occasion were sitting drunk 
at their feast, they began to discuss who had performed the 
greater deeds, whether Philip or Alexander; when Clitus, 
from old affection, said that Philip had done more than he. 
Alexander then, on account of that speech, leapt up and 
slew him; besides that, he was the oppressor both of his. 
own people and those of other kings ; he was ever thirsting 
after human blood. Quickly after that he marched with an 
army against the Chorasmi and Dahe, and forced them to 
be tributaries to him. Callisthenes, the philosopher, his 
fellow-disciple, he slew (they had been taught together by 
their master, Aristotle), and many men with him, because 
they would not worship him as their god. 
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After that he proceeded to India, for the purpose of ex- 
tending his dominion to the eastern ocean. In that expedi- 
tion he took Nyssa, the chief city of India, and all the 
mountains called Deedali, and all the realm of Cleophis, the 
queen, and compelled her to prostitution, and for that re- 
stored to her her kingdom. After Alexander had reduced 
all India under his power, excepting one town that was ex- 
ceedingly strong, surrounded by rocks, he was informed that 
Hercules, the giant, had journeyed thither in days of old, 
with the design of taking it; but he did not attempt it, be- 
cause there was an earthquake at that time. He, Alexander, 
then undertook it, chiefly because he would that his glory 
should be greater than Hercules’s, although he gained it 
with a great loss of his people. After that Alexander had a 
battle with Porus, the most valiant king of India. In that 
battle there was infinite bloodshed of those people on both 
sides. In that battle Porus and Alexander fought in single 
combat on horseback, when Porus killed Alexander’s horse 
that was named Bucephalus, and might [have killed] himself, 
if his attendants had not come to his succour; and he had 
wounded Porus with many wounds, and also made him pri- 
soner, after his attendants had come to him; and left him his 
kingdom again, on account of his valour, because he had so 
stoutly fought against him.” And Alexander afterwards 
commanded him to build two cities, one was called after his 
horse, Bucephala, the other Nicwa. He afterwards proceeded 
against the nation of the Adreste, and against the Cathei, 
and against the Preside, and against the Gangaride, and 
fought against them all and overcame them. When he came 
to the east confines of India, there came against him two 
hundred thousand people on horseback, and Alexander with 
difficulty overcame them, both on account of the summer 
heat, and of the frequent battles. After that, he would have 
a larger encampment than he was previously wont to have; 
because, after that battle, he stayed within it more than he 
had done previously. After that he marched out to the 
ocean, from the mouth of the river which was called Acesine, 
on to an island where the nation of the Sibi and the Gessonz 
dwell (and Hercules had before brought them thither and 
established them), and them he reduced to subjection. 
After that he proceeded to the island the people of which 
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are called Mandre and Subagri, and they brought against 


him eight hundred thousand foot! and sixty thousand horse, — 


and they were long contending before either of them could 
attain the victorv over the other, until Alexander at length 
gained a dishonourable victory. After that he proceeded to 
a fortress, when he came to which he could from without see 
no man in the fortress. Thereupon Alexander wondered 
why it was so deserted, and quickly climbed over the wall 
himself, and he was there dragged in by the inhabitants, and 
they then assailed him so violently that it is meredible to 
relate, both with arrows and casting of stones, as well as 
with all their warlike devices; and yet all the inhabitants 
could not compel him, a single man, to surrender to them. 
But when the people pressed on him most violently, he stept 
to the angle of a wall and there defended himself. And thus 
were all the people hindered by him alone, so that none 
guarded the wall, until Alexander’s followers broke down 
the wall opposite to him and came in. There was Alexander 
pierced with an arrow underneath one of his breasts. We 
know not now which is most to be wondered at, how he alone 
defended himself against all the inhabitants, or, on the other 
hand, when aid came to him, how he pressed through that 
people, so that he slew the same who had before shot him; or 
again, the conduct of his followers, when they knew without 
a doubt that their lord was in the power of their enemies, 
either alive or dead, that they, nevertheless, would not cease 
from breaking down the wall, [and] that they did not avenge 
their lord, although they found him faint, resting on his 
knee. After he had reduced the city to subjection he pro- 
ceeded to another city, in which the king Ambira dwelt, 
where many of Alexander’s army perished by poisoned 
arrows. But in that same night a plant was shown to 
Alexander in a dream; this he took in the morning, and 


gave it to. the wounded to drink, and they were thereby — 


healed, and afterwards took the city; and he afterwards re- 


turned homewards to Babylon, where ambassadors were / 


awaiting him from all the world, that was, from Spain, and 
from Africa, and from Gaul, and from all Italy. So terrible 
was Alexander when he was in India, in the east of this 
earth, that those dreaded him who were in the west. There 
came to him also ambassadors from many nations to whom 
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no one of Alexander’s associates imagined that his name 
was known, and desired peace of him. Even after Alex- 
ander came home to Babylon, there was in him the greatest 
thirst after human blood. But when his associates found 
that he yet would not desist from war, for he said he would 
march to Africa, his cup-bearers devised among themselves 
how they might deprive him of life, and gave him poison to 
drink. Hethen abandoned his life. Alas! says Orosius, in 
how great a delusion men now are in this Christendom ; 
although [only] some little thing befal them that is un- 
pleasant, how bitterly they bewail it. It is one of these, 
they either do not know, or they will not know, in what 
miseries those lived who were before them. Let them now 
think how it was with those who were in the power of Alex- 
ander, when they who were in the west of this earth so 
greatly feared him, that they were in such great degradation 
and such great ignorance, that not only on the dread of the 
sea, and in the deserts of wild beasts and the various ser- 
pent kinds, and in tongues of people, they sought him for 
peace in the east of this earth. But we know well that they 
now, more from fear, neither dare either seek peace so far 
away, nor, indeed, defend themselves in their cots, when any 
one seeks them at home; but [yet] that they criminate these 
times. 


X. 


After Rome had been built four hundred and fifty years, 
under the two consuls, one of whom was called Fabius, and, 
by another name, Maximus, and under him who was named 
Quintus, and, by another name, Decius, in their consulship 
four of the strongest nations in Italy, the Umbrians, the 
Etruscans, the Samnites, and the Gauls, agreed among them- 
selves to make war on the Romans; and they greatly dreaded 
how they might finally withstand them, and diligently 
planned how they might divide them, and sent a powerful 
army to harry on the Etruscans, and on the Umbrians, and 
to ruin that people. When they were apprized of that, they 
returned homewards, that they might defend their country ; 
and the Romans in the meanwhile with their large force, 
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which they had at home, marched against the Samnites and 
against the Gauls. There in that war, Quintus, the consul, 
was slain, and Fabius, the other consul, after the other’s fall, 
gained a victory. Of the Samnites and Gauls forty thou- 
sand were there slain, and seven thousand of the Romans, 
in that part where Decius was slain. Now Livy has said, 
that of the Samnites and Gauls a hundred and fifty thousand 
foot were slain, and seven thousand horse. I have also heard 
say for a truth, says Orosius, that with the Romans in those 
days it was nothing but war, either against other nations or 
among themselves, together with manifold plagues and pes- 
tilences as then were. When the consul Fabius returned 
homewards from that war, they brought a triumph to meet 
him, as was their custom when they had victory. But joy 
was very quickly turned in their minds to grief, when they 
saw the dead bodies so thickly borne to earth, that had been 
previously at home; because the great pestilence was there 
at that time. 

And about a year afterwards the Samnites fought against 
the Romans and put them to flight, and drove them into 
Rome, and speedily after that the Samnites changed to 
another fashion, and covered with silver both their garb and 
all their weapons, as a token that they would either all live 
or all fall. In those days the Romans chose Papirius for 
their consul, and soon after led an army against the Sam- 
nites, although their priests told them from their gods that 
they (the gods) forbade the war. But Papirius scoffed much 
at the priests for their declaration, and, nevertheless, pro- 
ceeded on his march, and had as honourable a victory as he 
before had dishonourably contemned the priests of the gods. 
Of the Samnites there were twelve thousand slain and four 
thousand taken. And soon after that glorious victory they 
were again saddened by pestilence, and it was so violent and 
so lasting, that they at last wittingly sought by devilish arts — 
how they might stay it; and fetched the image of A'scula-_ 

ius with the immense adder that is called the Hpidaurian ; 
and they did like as if a similar evil had never before befallen 
them, and was afterwards never to befal them again. In the 
second year after this, Fabius, their consul, who by another 
name was called Gurges, fought against the Samnites, and 
ignominiously fled homewards. Thereupon the senate would 
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heepde pone conrul hy yunu beriped. J mid hiy folce ucan 
befanzen. he him pa co rulcume com. j hme yprSe zeanmecce. 
J Ponciyp Somnica cyninz zerenzon:- Dep peapo Somnica 
Xx. M. ofylazen. 7 nn. M. zepanzen mid pam cyninze:- Dep 
peapd Romana zepmn 4 Somnica zeend0d. foppon pe hy heona 
cyning gefenzon. } hy zp bdpeozende pepon Lyun. pitpa. 
Dey on odpum zeane Lumuy re consul mis Romanum xepeahc 
pis Sabman. 3 heopa unzemec ojyloh. Jyrize hepde. be don 
mon mibhte pitan. pa hi pa conrulay hy avellan ne mihvan°- 


XI. 


Aircep 8am pe Romebuph gecimbned peer un. hund pmcpum 
J Loon. papa Dolabella 7 Domicrur pepon conyulay on Rome. 
pa Lucan. 3 Bpuci. 3 Somnice. j Galhe of Senno anzunnon 
pS Romanum pmnan:- Da yendon Romane zependpacan co 
Galkum ymbe ypid. pa ofrlogon hy pa ependpacan:. Da 
yendon hy ere Lecilrum heopa ppecoprum mud fypde peep 
Lalhe 3 Bnutci ecxeedepe pepon. J he pap peand ofylazen. 5 
‘P sole mid him. } pey xvim. M:- Spa orc Galh prs Romanum 
punnon. ;pa pupoon Romana neh zecnyrebe'- Foppon. xe 
Romane. cpxeS Opopiur. ponne ge ymbe } an zereoht ealnes 
ceopiad pe eop Lovan xebydon. hpi nellad ze zeSencan pa 
monegan eppan. pe eop Lrallie opcpxdlice biyymeplhice Suphcu- 
zon :- 

Te yceal eac semynodgian be yumum beele pay pe Alexandpey 
xfcen-rylzendar Sy5on on Sam cibdan. pe Sip zepeand on Rome- 
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depose him, because he had brought the people to flight ; 
then his father prayed (he was also named Fabius) the senate 
to forgive his son his crime, and that, with his son, he might 
a second time march against the Samnites with their whole 
force: and this they granted him. The father then com- 
manded the consul that he with his army should go against 
(the enemy), and he would stay behind with some of the 
force. When he saw that Pontius, the king of the Samnites, 
had ensnared the consul, his son, and surrounded him with 
his people, he came to his succour, and greatly encouraged 
him ; and they took Pontius, the king of the Samnites. Of 
the Samnites twenty thousand were there slain, and four 
thousand taken, together with the king. There was'the war 
of the Romans and the Samnites ended, because they (the 
Romans) had taken their king, which they had been carrying 
on for fifty-nine years. In the second year after this, Curius, 
the consul, with the Romans, fought against the Sabines, and 
slew an infinite number of them, and had the victory ; which 
may be known by that, that they, the consuls, could not 


< 


reckon them (the slain). : 


XI. 


After Rome had been built four hundred and sixty-three 
years, when Dolabella and Domitius were consuls in Rome, 
the Lucani, and Brutii, and Samnites, and the Seno-Galli 
raised war against the Romans. Thereupon the Romans 
sent ambassadors to Gaul [praying] for peace; and the 
slew the ambassadors. They then afterwards sent Cecilius, 
their pretor, with an army to where the Gauls and the Brutii 
were together, and he and the people with him were there 
slain, that was eighteen thousand. As often as the Gauls 
warred with the Romans, the Romans were nearly crushed. 
Therefore, ye Romans, says Orosius, when ye are always 
murmuring about that war which the Goths made on you, 
why will you not think of the many earlier ones that the 
Gauls frequently, to your disgrace, have carried on against 

ouP 

T shall algo record in some measure what the successors of 
Alexander did in those times, when this took place at Rome, 
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by. hu hy hy yylpe md miyyenhean zepeohcum fopdybon !- 
Pic ip. cpae’d he. pam zelicoyc. ponne ic hi zepencan yceal. pe 1c 
yicce on anpe heahpe dune. ¥ zereo ponne on ymedum felda 
Fela Fypa bypnan. ypa ofen eall Mzecedomia pice. f ip ofep ealle 
pa mapan Apiam. J ofep Eupope pone meycan del. 3 ealle 
Libiam. } hic na ney bucon hece y zepmnum:: Da pe undep 
Alexandpe ypmeyc pepan. pep pep hy epcep him prxedan hy 
p mid zepinnum apercan. 7 peep pep hy nepan. hy zedyoan 
pone mzycan eze. rpylce ye bicepeyca pmic upp-aytize. 3 ponne 
pide copane;. Alexandep xu. zeap piyne middsanzeapd undep 
him ppyymbe 7 ezyade. 7 hiy efcep-polzepay xn. xeap hic 
yiodan cocugon J corepon. pam xelicoyc ponne yeo leo 
bpingd lip hunzpezum hpelpum hpec co ecanne. hy ponne 
gecypad on pam eve hpyle heopa mxyc mex xehpyppenian | - 
Spa ponne dy5e Phcolomeuy. Alexandper pezna an. pa he 
cogedepe geyceop ealle Exypcum jy Apabia. 7 Laumeton. hir 
odep pezn. ye berenz ealle Ayppie. y Thelenur Liheiam. J 
Filocoy [hpicam. 4 Acpapacuy pa manan Meviam. } Scpomen 
pa leyyan Mediam. 7 Pepdice pa leyyan Ayiam. J Suyana pa 
mapan Fpizgan. 7 Anazonuy Liciam J Pamphiham. j Ne- 
apchuy Camiam. y Leonacuy pa leyyan Fpiziam. 3 Liypmachur 
Thpaciam. 7 €umeney Lappadociam J Parlazoniam. J Seleucur 
heeyde ealle pa edelercan menn Alexandper heper. 3 on lenzde 
mid him he begeaz ealle pa eayc land. 3 Layyandep pa cempan 
mid Laldeum. 3 on Pactpium ¥ on Indeum peepon pa ealdop- 
menn pe Alexandep zeyecve. y land becux pam cpam ean, 
Induye 3 Tsayene. heyse Taxiley. Jj Ichona here calonie. pa 
peode on Indeum. 4 Papapamenar heybe Omianchey. xt pay 
beopgey ende Laucaruy. 3 Apay Apachaythedpoy heerde Sibup- 
cuy. J Sconcoy hese Dnanceay y Apear pa Seoba. 3 Omincar 
hepbe Acpianuy. 3 Sicheuy heeyde Soytianoy } role. 3 Nicanop 
heerde Pancho. 3 Phihppury Ipcanoy. 3 Fpazarepner herbde 
Apmenie. j Theleomomoy hefde Meday. J Feucercuy hepbde 
Babylomary. 4 Pelauyor habe Apchoy. 3 Apchelaur Meropoca- 
miam?‘- €allheona zepinn apaecnedon perc fpam Alexandper 
epiycole. foppon pe he pepon bebead. mon ealle pa ppeccan 
on cydpe lete. pe on pam landum pepon pe he ep yylp zehep- 
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how they ruined themselves with divers wars. It is, says 
he, when I think of it, most like as if I were sitting ona 
high mountain, and then see many fires burning in the 
smooth field; so over all the realm of Macedonia, that is, 
over all the Greater Asia, and the greatest part of Europe, 
and all Libya, it was nothing but hate and wars. They who 
were foremost under Alexander, ravaged with wars there 
where they reigned after him; and there where they were not, 
they caused the greatest terror, like as the bitterest smoke 
ascends and is then widely dispersed. Alexander, for twelve 
years, oppressed and terrified this world under him; and his 
. Successors, for fourteen years after, rent and tore it, most 
like to when the lion brings his hungry whelps something to 
eat; then they show in that food which of them can tear it 
the most. So then did Ptolemeus, one of Alexander’s 
officers, when he united together all Egypt and Arabia, and 
- Laomedon, his other officer, who seized on all Assyria, and 
Thelenus Cilicia, and Philotas Illyria, and Atropatus the 
Greater Media, and Stromen the Lesser Media, and Per- 
diceas the Lesser Asia, and Susana the Greater Phrygia, and 
Antigonus Lycia and Pamphylia, and Nearchus Caria, and 
Leonnatus the Lesser Phrygia, and Lysimachus Thrace, and 
Eumenes Cappadocia and Paphlagonia; and Seleucus had all 
‘the noblest men of Alexander’s army, and at length with 
them he acquired all the east lands, and Cassander the 
common soldiers, together with the Chaldeans. And in 
Bactria and in India were those prefects whom Alexander 
had appointed ; and Taxiles had the land between the two 
rivers, the Indus and the Hydaspes, and Pithon had the 
colonies, nations in India, and Oxyartes had the Parapar- 
‘meni at the end of Mount Caucasus, and Sibyrtius had the 
Arachosii and Gedrosia, and Stasanor had the nations of the 
Drange and the Arei, and Amyntas had the Bactrian people, 
and Scytheus had the Sogdiani, and Nicanor had the Par- 
thians, and Philippus the Hyrcanians, and Phrataphernes 
had Armenia, and Tlepolemus had the Medes, and Peucestes 
had the Babylonians, and Archon had the Pelasgi, and 
Archelaus Mesopotamia. All their wars arose first from 
Alexander’s epistle, because he therein commanded, that all 
the exiles should be permitted [to return to their] country, 
who were in those lands which he himself had previously 
2B 
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zad hephe:- Da noldan [pecar pam bebobde hypan. foppon 
hy ondpedan. ponne hy hyz ezadepedon. f hy on him zeppecan 
pa teonan pe hy ep mid him zepoledan. ze eac pidyocon hy 
lenz pid Leecebemonium hypan noldan. pep heopa hearod-ycol 
peri: And padse pey Achenienye zeleeddan xxx. M. folcey j cpa 
hund yeipa onzean Ancizone. pam cyninze. pe eall Lpeca pice 
habban yceolde. poppon pe he pey wzpender ependpaca per 
Fpam Alexanope. j zereccon him co ladceope Demoycenon pone 
plloyofum. 4 ayponon him co fulcume Lopimchum pa buph- 
leode. y Sithonay. 7 Wapzar. 3 beyeecan Ancipacpum. pone 
cyninz. on anum feycene. foppon pe he pay Anctizone on 
fulcume‘- Deep peapd Leoyceney. odep heopa ladceopa. mid 
anpe flan ofpcocen;- Da hy spam pepe bypiz hampeand 
pepon. pa zemeccon hy Leonancuy. pe sceolbe Ancipacpume 
co Fulcume cuman. j pep ofplazen peapd:- Adpcep pam 
Pepdicca. pe pa leyyan Apam hepde. onzann pmnan pid Apia- 
pase. Lappadoca cyninze. 7 hine bedbpaz mto anum feycene. 5 
pa buphpape yelre hic onbepndon on feopep healra. $ eall 
Foppeanp ‘ pep bmnan per :- 

flizcep pam Anzizonuy 7 Pepdicca zebeocedan } hy poldan 
. him becpeonum zereohtan. 7 lange ymb  ppedan hpep hy hi 
gemecan poldan. y momyz izland apeycan on pam <zeflice. 
hpeepep heopa mihte mapan rulcum him to zeceon?- On pam 
anbide Pepdicca rop mid pypbe on Ezypcum. pep Phcolomeur 
pey ye cyning. roppon pe him pey zereed. he polbe Ancizone 
Fylycan. pam cynmze:- Da xezadepade Phcolomeuy micle 
Fypde onzgean him}. Da hpile pe hy cozedepe-peapd funde- 
dan. gefuhcon cpexen cyninzay. Neoptolemuy 4 Eumener. ¥ he 
€umeney zeylymbde Neopcolemuy. / he com co Ancizone. pam 
cyninge. J hine rpeon } he on €Cumeney unmynbdlinza mid hepe 
become; Da yende Ancizonuy hine pyle. 7 hiy odepne pexn 
Pohpepcon mid miclan fulcume. } hy hme beypicen:- Da 
geahyobe  Eumeney. 3 fopyecade hy pep pep hy xzepohc 
heepdon ‘f hy hme beyecebdon. 3 hy bezen ofyloh. 3 pa odpe ze- 
Flymbe?- Aipcep pam zereaht Pepdicca 3 Phcolomeur. 3 peep 
peand Pepdicca orylazen:- Adpcep pam pean Meecebonum 
cud. } Cumeney. 3 Piyon. 4 Thpzuy. 3 Alceca. PepSiccan bpo- 
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ravaged. Then the Greeks would not obey that command, 
because they dreaded, when they were all gathered [to- 
gether], that they would avenge on them the injuries that 
they had previously suffered with them; yea, they even 
refused longer to obey Lacedemonia, where their chief city 
was. And soon afterwards, the Athenians led thirty thousand 
men and two hundred ships against the king Antigonus, 
who was to have all the Grecian realm, because he was the 
messenger of that errand from Alexander; and they ap- 
pointed for their leader Demosthenes, the philosopher, and 


drew to their support the inhabitants of Corinth, and Sicyon, 


and Argos, and besieged the king Antipater in a fortress, 
because he was a supporter of Antigonus. There was Leo- 
sthenes, another of their leaders, shot with an arrow. When 
they were [returning] homewards from that city, they met 
Leonnatus, who was coming to the aid of Antipater, and was 
there slain. After that, Perdiccas, who had the Lesser Asia, 
began to war against Ariarathus, king of Cappadocia, and 
drove him into a fortress, and the inhabitants themselves 
burnt it on four sides, so that all that were within it 
perished. 

After that, Antigonus and Perdiccas threatened that they 
would fight with each other, and were long planning about 
where they should meet, and laid waste many islands in the 
contest, which of them might draw to him the greater aid. 
In that interval, Perdiccas proceeded with an army into 
Egypt, where Ptolemy was king, because it had been told 
him that he (Ptolemy) would aid King Antigonus. There- 
upon Ptolemy gathered a great army against him. While 
they were proceeding to meét each other, the two kings, 
Neoptolemus and Eumenes, fought, and Eumenes put Neo- 
ptolemus to flight, so that he came to King Antigonus, and 
prevailed on him to come unawares upon Eumenes with an 
army. Thereupon Antigonus sent himself (Neoptolemus) 
and his other officer, Polyperchon, with a large force, that 
they might take him by surprise. When Eumenes was in- 
formed of that, he beset them where they had thought to 
beset him, and slew them both, and put the others to flight, 
After that Perdiccas and Ptolemy fought, and Perdiccas was 
there slain. After that, it became known to the Macedonians 
that Eumenes, and Pithon, and Illyrius, and Alceta, the 

2B2 
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Sop. polban pmnan on hy. 7 pundon } Ancizonuy him yceolte 
mid Fypde onzean cuman?- Onpam zereohte zeplymbde Anzi- 
zonuy Eumeney. y hine bedbpar mco anum feycenne. 3 hine 
pep berec:- Da yende Cumeney co Antipacpe pam cyninze. 
jy hme fulcumey bed!: Da Ancizonuy } onzeac. pa roplec he 
) yecl:- Ac he €umeney him pende ppam Ancizonuy ham- 
yeepelde micelpa unctpeopsa. j him co fulcume aypon pa pe ep 
pepon Alexandper cempan. pa pepan hacene Apzipaypiser. 
foppon pe ealle heopa pepn pzepan ofep-yyleppede:- Da on 
pam cpeon. pe hy spa unzeopne hry pillan fulleoson. pa becom 
him Anczizonuy mid rypde on. 3 hy beneembe ezSep ze heopa 
piga. ze heopa beapna. ze heopa eapbdey. ze ealley pay lic- 
gendan feor. pe hy undep Alexandpe bezeacan. y hy yylre 
uneade odfluzon co Eumene:- Adpcep pam pa yendon hy co 
Ancizone ymb heopa } mzyce biymep. 7 hme beedon } he him 
ageare ‘} he zp on him beneafobe;- Da onbead he him. > he 
him pey zecyz5ian polde. zip hy him €umeney. pone cyning. pe 
heopa hlapopd pa pey. zebundenne co him bpohce. 7 hy 
gefpemedan ypa:- Ac he heopa ert wezd5ep ze mid biymepe 
onreng. ze hi eac on pone biymeplhicoycan eapd gerecce. } peer 
on pam ycemeycan ende hiy manna. 3 him ypa-peah nanuhe 
agiyan nolde py pe hy bena peepon :- 

fiycep pam Eupisdica. AprSeuyer cpen. Mecedomia cynmzer. 
heo pey pam yolce momz yrel donde. puph Cayyandep. hipe 
hlaropbdey pezn. mid pam heo heybe dypne zelizne. J undep pam 
heo zelepde pone cynmz. } he hine ypa upp-ahop. } he per 
bufan eallum pam pe on pam pice peepon to pam cyninge. 3 heo 
gedyde mid hype lane. p ealle Meecedonie pepon pam cynmze 
piSeppeapde. 05 hy fundon } hy yendon xycep Olimpiadum. 
Alexandper mete.  heo him zerylyce. f hy mihcan xzSep ze 
pone cyning ze pa cpene him co zepyloum zedon!- Peo pa 
Olmpiase him co com mid Epipa sulcume. hipe azeney pice. 
J hipe co fulcume abeed Eacedan. Moloyropum cyninz. 3 hy 
bucu ofyloh. ze pone cynmz ze pa cpene. 4 Layyranden 
odfleah. y Olmpiade fenz co pam pice. 3 pam folce rela ladey 
Sedyde. pa hpile pe heo pone anpeald hepoe:- Da Layyandep 
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brother of Perdiccas, would make war on them, and settled 
that Antigonus should go against them with an army. In 
the battle Antigonus put Eumenes to flight, and drove him 
into a fortress, and there besieged him. Thereupon Eumenes 
sent to King Antipater, and implored his aid. When Anti- 
gonus was apprized of that, he abandoned the siege. But 
Eumenes, expecting from Antigonus a homeward march of 
great perfidies, would draw to him the aid of those who had 
been previously Alexander’s soldiers, who were called Agyr- 
aspide, because all their weapons were silvered over. While 
in doubt whether they, though with no zeal, should fulfil his 
wishes, Antigonus came upon them with an army, and took 
from them their wives, and their children, and their land, 
and all the treasure, which they had acquired under Alex- 
ander; and they themselves with difficulty fled to Eumenes. 
After that they sent to Antigonus, on account of this great 
contumely, and prayed him that he would restore that of 
which he had previously bereft them. He thereupon an- 
nounced to them that he would grant it them, if they would 
bring to him King Eumenes bound, who was at that time 
their lord ; and they did so. But he afterwards both received 
them with contumely, and also set them on the most squalid 
land, which was at the extreme end of his people, and, at 
the same time, would restore them nothing that they had 
prayed for. 

After that, Eurydice, the queen of Arrideus, king of 
Macedon, did much evil to the people, through Cassander, 
her lord’s minister, with whom she had secretly criminal 
intercourse, and during which she persuaded the king that 
he so raised him up, that he was above all who were in the 
kingdom [next] to the king; and by her counsel she was the 
cause that all the Macedonians were hostile to the king, 
until they resolved on sending for Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander, that she might support them, that they might 
compel both the king and the queen to their will. Then 
she, Olympias, came to them with a force of Epirots, of her 
own realm, and requested aid from Aacidas, king of the 
Molossians, and they slew both the king and the queen, 
and Cassander fled ; and Olympias succeeded to the kingdom, 
and did much that was hostile to the people while she had 
the government. When Cassander was apprized that she 
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 zeacyade. } heo pam folce laSabe. pa xezadepade he rypbde:- 
Da heo } zeacrade } peer polcer peey spa rela co him zecipped. 
pa ne cpiepde heo # hipe polte ye odep deel zelaycrull beon. ac 
zenam hine ynope Roxan. Alexandper lage. 7 Alexandper yunu 
€pcoley. 3 fleah co pam feeycene pe Fidnam per hacen. 7 
Layyanbdep hipe eycep-rop. 7  peycen abpec. y Olmpiadum 
ofyloh. 3 pa buph-leobe odbpubdon pa ynope mid hype yuna. pa 
hy onzeacan }  yeeycen yceolbe abpocen beon. 7 hy yendon 
on ope feycpe feycen. y Layrandep hy hec peep bepiccan. 7 
him ealler pay anpealder peolb Mzecedomia picey:- Da pende 
mon  ) zepmn zeendad pepe becpeox Alexandpery rolzepum. 
pa 6a peepan zereallen pe pep meyc zepunnon. } per Pepdicca. 
Jj €Cumeney. 3 AlcvSen. y Polipepcon. 3 Olimpiaday. 3 Anci- 
pacep. Jj maneze odpe’- Ac Ancizonuy. ye mid unzemece 
Zipnde anpealba ofep odpe. Y co pam feyctene fop pep 
Alexandpey lar py. 3 hiy punu. 3 hy pep bexeac. co pon f he 
polde pa role him py ypiSop co buze. pe he hxebe heopa eald 
hlapopder yunu on luy zepealde:. SrdSan Layyandep f ze- 
ahyade pa zeporcade he pid Pheolomeuy. 3 pid Liyimachur. 3 pid 
Seleucuy. pone eayc cynmyz. 3 hy ealle pmnente pepan 1) 
Ancizonuy 3 prs Demecpiuy hyy yunu. yume on lanbe ume on 
pecene:- On pam zereohze zereoll ye meeyca dx] Macedoma 
Sugude on xzdpe healre. peah hy yume mid Antigone pepe. 
yume mid Layyandpe:. Dep peapd Ancizonuy zerlymed. 3 bir 
yunu;. pcen pam Demecpiuy. Ancizoney yunu. zepeaht on 
yeipum pid Phcolomeuy. y hme bedpar on hiy axen land:. 
4Eycep pam Ancizonuy bebead. mon wzden hece cyning xe 
hine ze hip yunu. roppon pe Alexandpey folzepar neepan zp 
pam ypa zehacene. bucon ladceopay :- Iremonz pam xepmnum. 
Ancizonuy him ondped Epcoley. Alexandpey yunu. ‘) P role hie 
polse co hlaronde zeceoyan. foppon pe he pyht cyne-cynner 
pey. hec pa ezd5en opylean. ze hme ze hiy modop:- Da pec 
pa Spy zeahyobdan. } he hy ealle beypican pohte. hy pa ert hy 
Segadenedan J prspunnan:- Da ne dopyce Layyandep pyle on 
pam yeepelde cuman fon ny pam nrhycan feondum. pe him ymb 
pepan. ac yende hiy pulcum co Liyrmache hiy xeporcan. 7 
hyde hyy pryan ypSore bepohc co Seleucuye. foppon pe he 
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was detested by the people, he gathered an army. When 
she was informed that so many of the people had turned to 
him, she did not trust that the other part would be obedient 
to her, but took her daughter-in-law, Roxane, Alexander’s 
relict, and Alexander’s son, Hercules, and fled to the fortress 
which was called Pydna; and Cassander followed her, and 
took the fortress, and slew Olympias; and the inhabitants 
carried off the daughter-in-law with her son, when they were 
aware that the fortress would be taken, and sent them to 
another stronger fortress ; and Cassander ordered them to be 
besieged there, and wielded all the power of the Macedonian 
realm. Now, it was imagined that the war among Alex- 
ander’s successors was ended, when those had fallen who 
had most contended in it, namely, Perdiccas, and Eumenes, 
and Alceta, and Polyperchon, and Olympias, and Antipater, 
and many others. But Antigonus, who immoderately desired 
power over others, proceeded to the fortress where Alex- 
ander’s relict was with his son, and got them, because he 
would that the people should the more readily submit to 
him, when he had their old lord’s son in his power. When 
Cassander was informed of that, he made a league with 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, and with Seleucus, the east king, 
and they all made war on Antigonus, and on Demetrius, his 
son, some on land, some on water. In that war the greatest 
part of the flower of Macedonia fell, although some were 
with Antigonus, some with Cassander. There was Anti- 
gonus with his son put to flight. After that Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonus, fought in ships against Ptolemy, and drove 
him to his own country. After that Antigonus commanded 
that the people should call both him and his son king; be- 
cause Alexander’s successors had not previously been so 
called, but generals. In the midst of these wars, Antigonus 
dreaded Hercules, the son of Alexander, lest the people 
should choose him for sovereign, because he was of the right 
royal race: he therefore commanded both him and his 
mother to be slain. When the three were informed that he 
intended to deceive them all, they again assembled and 
warred against him. But Cassander himself durst not join 
in the expedition, on account of his nearest enemies, who 
were about him; but sent his force to his ally, Lysimachus. 
His councillors had also bethought themselves of Seleucus, 
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monize anpealday mid zepimnum zeeode on pam eayc-landum. 
‘) pey zpeyc Babylome. 7 Paccmiane. J epcep pon he zefop on 
Indie. pep nan man ep ne yrddan mid fypde xepapan ne Sopyce. 
bucon Alexandpe. 3 he Seleucuy zenydbe ealle pa labceopay co 
uy hypyumneyye. 3 hy ealle Anczonur and Demecpiuy hiy 
yunu mid Fypde gerohton. on pam xereohte pey Ancigonuy 
ofylazen. j hiy yunu of pam pice adpeped:- Ne pene ic. cpaed 
Opopiuy. ‘ nig pene pe } acvellan mihce. ‘) on pam xzereohte 
sepop |: 

ee pepe cide zeron Layrandep. 4 hiy punu fenz co pam 
pice. Phihppuy!+ Da pende mon ere odpe pide  p xepmn 
Alexandpey folzepa zeendod pepe:- Ac hy yona per him 
becpeonum punnon. J Seleucuy J Demecpmy. Anzizonur yunu. 
heom cozeebepe zepopcedan. 7 yd dam Spm punnon. Phil- 
ippuye. Cayyandpey yuna. 3 pid Phoolomeure. 4 pis Lipimachure. 
J by $ gepmn pa per heoye anzunnon. pe hy hic ep ne 
ongunnon:- On pam zepmne ogyloh Anzipacep bir mooop. 
Layyandpey Jape. peh pe heo eapmlice hipe feoper co him 
punote:- Da bed Alexanden hipe yunu Demezpiuy. } he him 
serylyce. } he hiy mosop yleze on hiy bpeden zeppecan mihce. 
J hy hyne pave peey osplogon:. AEycep pam zepunnon Deme- 
cpus J Lipmmachuy. ac Liyimachuy ne mihce Demecypiuye 
- proycandan. fopton pe Dopur. Thpacea cyninz. him eac 
onpann;- Da pey Demecmuy on pepe hpile pide zeanmecz. 
“J Fypoe geleesde co Phcolomeure:. Da he  xeahyode. pa 
bezeac he Seleucuy him co rulcume. J Pippuy €pipa cyning. 5 
Pippuy him foppam yprSoyc rylyce. pe he him yylrum facade 
Meecedonia onyeald. 3 hy pa Demecpiuy of pam adpipan 5 
Pippuy cogenz:- Adpcep pam Liymachuy ofyloh lip azenne 
yunu Agachoclen. y Ancipacep hiy apum;- On pam dazum 
Liymachia yeo buph beranc on eopdan mid folce mid-ealle. 5 
zefcep pam pe Liymachuy heepbe ypa pid buy punu zedon 3 pis 
hip apum. pa onrcunedon hyne hiy agene leobe. 4 monize Fpam 
him cypbdan. 3 Seleucuy ypeonan. ) he Liymachuy berpice’- 
Da zyc ne mihze ye mid becux him cpam zeliczean. peh heona 
pa na ma ne lrbe. papa pe Alexandpey rolzepay paepon. ac ypa 
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because he had conquered many states by wars in the east 
countries, namely, first the Babylonians and the Bactrians, 
and after that he marched to India, where no man, before or 
since, durst march with an army, save Alexander. And he, 
Seleucus, reduced all the generals to his obedience, and they 
all sought Antigonus and his son, Demetrius, with an army. 
In that war Antigonus was slain, and his son driven from 
the kingdom. I do not imagine, says Orosius, that there 
was any one who could tell what [number] perished in that 
war. 

At that time’ Cassander died, and his son, Philip, suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom. Then again, a second time, people 
imagined that the war of Alexander’s successors was ended. 
But soon after, they warred among themselves ; and Seleucus, 
and Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, made a league toge- 
ther, and warred against the three, against Philip, the son 
of Cassander, and against Ptolemy, and against Lysimachus ; 
and they entered upon that war just as if they had not pre- 
viously begun it. In that war Antipater slew his mother, 
the relict of Cassander, although she miserably begged her 
life of him. Thereupon Alexander, her son, prayed Deme- 
trius to aid him, that he might avenge his mother’s death 
on his brother; and they soon after slew him. After that 
Demetrius and Lysimachus made war; but Lysimachus 
could not withstand Demetrius, because Dorus, king of 
Thrace, also made war on him. Then was Demetrius at that 
time greatly elated, and led an army against Ptolemy. When 
he received intelligence of that, he got Seleucus to aid him, 
and also Pyrrhus, king of the Epirots. And Pyrrhus chiefly 
supported him, because he was craftily aimmg at the domi- 
nion over Macedonia; and they then drove Demetrius from 
it, and Pyrrhus took possession [of the kingdom]. After 
that Lysimachus slew both his own son, Agathocles, and 
Antipater, his son-in-law. In those days the city of Lysi- 
machia sank into the earth with all its inhabitants. And 
after Lysimachus had so acted towards his son and his son- 
in-law, his own people shunned him, and many turned from 
him, and prevailed on Seleucus to deceive Lysimachus. Not 
even yet could the grudge between the two be allayed, 
although at that time no more of them were living who had 
been followers of Alexander; but old as they then were, they 
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ealde ypa hy pa pepon hy zepuhcon:- Seleucuy heepde yeoron 
J hund-peoponciz pmepa. 3 Liymachur hese ppeo 3 hund- 
yeoponug pmcpa‘- Deep peap's Liyimachury ofylazen. 7 per ymb 
ppeo nhc com Pheolomeuy. pe Liaymachuy hiy rpeorcep heerbe. 
J dyzellice wpcep Seleucuye op. pa he hampeapd py. 0d hy 
Fypo corapen py. yj hme ofyloh:- Da per seo pbb 3 yeo 
milcheoptney zeendad. pe hy wc Alexandpe zeleopnoson. p 
pey } hy cpezen. pe pep lengyce hrdon. xxx. cyninza ofylozon. 
heopa azenpa eald zerepena. 7 him hefdon y1ddan ealle pa 
anpealday. pe hy ealle zp her5on zemonz pam xepmnum'- 
Liymachuy yoplec uy xy. yuna. rume he yylp ofyloh. yume on 
gepeohcum befopan him yylrum mon ofyloh:- Dylhiene 
Zebpodopycipe. cps Opopuy. hy heoldan him becpeonum pe 
on anum hipede pepan aredde 4 xecybe. hic ip up nu pprdop 
biympe gelic. f pe pep berpecad. 3 $f pe sepimn nu hacad. 
ponne uy fpembe J ellpeotize on becumad.y lycley hpzc on up 
Zepearad. J uy epc hpzebdlice roplecad. 3 nella’ zeSencan hpyle 
hic pa pey. pa nan mann ne mihce wc oSpum hiy feoph ze- 
bycgan. ne yuppon f pa poldan serpynd beon. pe papon 
Zebpodpa of Faedep J of medep :- 


BOOK IV. 


I. 


/EFTER pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pey cccc. pmtpum 
j Lx. Tapencme 4 role plezeson bmnan Tapentan heona 
bypig. xc heopa peacpa. pe pep bmnan Sepophc pay. pa 
seyapan hy, Romana ycipa on pepe ye ypnan. pa hpedlice 
coman Tapencine co heopa agnum ycipum. j} pa odpe hmbdan 
offopan. 7 hy ealle him co zepylbum Zedyd5on. buon v. 3 pa 
pe pep gepangzene pzeepan. hy capeban mid pepe meycan 
umiedneyye. yume ofylozan. rume oFypungzon. sume him prd feo 
serealdan:- Da Romane  xeahyobdan. pa yendon hy epend- 
pacan to him. J beban $ him mon zebecce. p him pep 
co ebylzSe zebon per! Da capedon hy ere pa eependpacan 
mid pam meycan birmene. ypa hy pa o}pe ep Sydon. jy hy 
yr66an ham foplecan '- /Eycep pam ronan Romane on Tapen- 
cine. J ypa clene hy namon heona fulcum mid him. ‘) heona 
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fought. Seleucus was seventy-seven years [old], and Lysi- 
machus was seventy-three. There was Lysimachus slain, and 
three days after came Ptolemy, whose sister Lysimachus had 
married, and marched secretly after Seleucus, as he was pro- 
ceeding homewards, until his army was dispersed, and slew 
him. Then that peace and mercy which they had learned from 
Alexander, were ended. That was, that those two, who 
lived the longest, had slain thirty kings, their own old com- 
panions, and afterwards had for themselves all the dominions, 
which they [the thirty] had previously had during those 
wars. lLysimachus lost his fifteen sons, some he himself 
slew, some were slain in the wars before his eyes. Such 
brotherhood, says Orosius, they held among themselves, who 
were nurtured and instructed in one family, that it is now 
to us rather ridiculous that we complain, and that we now 
call it war, when strangers and foreigners come upon us, and » 
plunder us of some little, and again quickly leave us, and 


life of another, nor even would those be friends, who were 
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will not think how it then was, when no man could buy his 
/ 


brothers by father and by mother. 
BOOK IV. 


I. 
Arrer Rome had been built four hundred and sixty-four 


ri 


years, the Tarentine people wereplaying in their city of L— 


Tarentum, at their theatre, which had been therein built, 
when they saw Roman ships running on the sea. There- | 
upon the Tarentines went quickly to their own ships and | 


sailed after them, and got them all into their power, save five, My 
and those who were there taken they treated with the — 
greatest barbarity : some they slew, some they scourged, — 
some they sold for money. When the Romans were informed , 


of that, they sent envoys to them, and demanded reparation © 
for what had been done to [excite] their indignation. They 
then treated the envoys with the greatest ignominy, as they 
had before done the others, and afterwards let them go home. 
After that, the Romans marched against the Tarentines, and 
so completely took [all] their force with them, that [even] 
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ppolecapu' ne moycon him begcan beon:- Dat papon pa 
pe hy gerecce hepdon.  yceolban be heopa pium beapna 
yepynan. ponne hy on zepm fopan. 3 cpedon } him piylicpe 
puhce. }) hy pa ne foplupe pe pep ucfope. hese beapn je 
pe mihte:- 

Py pa Romane comon on Tapentine. 3 pep eall apeycan p hy 
gemeczan. } moneza bypiz abpecan?. Da yendon Tapencme 
eghpap zycep fulcume. pep hy him enigey penton. 3 Pippur. 
€pipa cynmg. him com co mid pam meycan fulcume. ezdep 
ge on ganz-hepe ze on pad-hepe:- Pe par on dam Sazum 
Semeepyod orep ealle odpe cyninzay. ezSep ze mid hiy miclan 
pulcume. ze mid hip peed-peahcunze. ze mid hiy .pizepeerce | - 
Foppam yylyce Pippur Tapencmum. Foppon pe Tapenze reo 
buph peey zecrmbped of Leecebemonium. pe hiy pice pa per. ¥ 
he heepde Theyyali hum co fulcume. J Meecedonie. 3 he heerde 
xx. elpenda to pam gefeohce mid him. pe Romane zp na ne 
Zeyapon. he per ye yopma mann pe hy expec on Icabum 
bpohze. he per eac on Sam bazum gleapayc co pize 3 co 
sepmne. bucon pam anum } hme hiy zobdar 7} hip Siogolzyl6 be- 
ypicon pe he bezanzende per:- Da he hi ahyode hip zobdar. 
hpedep heopa rceo]de on oSpum size habban. pe he on Roma- 
num. pe Romane on him. pa andpypdan hi him cpeolice J 
cpedon. Du heeyyc o8Se nepye?:- Deer fopme gereohc f he 
p's Romanum heybe. hic per m Compania. neah pepe ea pe 
mon Liyum hev:- Da epfcep pam pe pep on wezSpe healre 
micel peel zeylezen pay. pa het Pippur 50n pa elpendar on p 
sefeoht:- Sippan Romane } xzeyapan. } hm mon ypylene 
ppenc co dyde. rpylene hy zp ne zerapon. ne yeczan ne hypoon. 
pa yluzon hy ealle bucon anum menn. ye per Minucimy hacen. 
he zenedde undep anne elpend. ) he hme on pone narelan 
oyyeang '- Da piddan he yppe peey 3 Zepundod. he ofyloh micel 
pey folcer. } xz5ep ze pa ronpupdon pe him on uran peenan. 
de eac pa odpe elpenday yricade J Zpemede. P pa eac meyc 
ealle yoppupdon. pe pep on ufan peepon. 7 peh pe Romane 
Seflymed pepe. hy peepan peh sebyloe. mid pam f hy pycon hu 
hy co pam elpendam yceoldan:- “On Sam sefeohce per Ro- 
mana xuu. M. opylazen redena. 4 hunbd-eahcaciz ¥ vin. hund, 
seFangen. J pena zehopredpa peepan ofylagen m. hund 7 an 
M. ‘J pep pepon vn. hund zudpanena genumen'- ic ney na 
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their proletarii might not remain behind. These were those »/ 


whom they had appointed that they might beget children by 
.their wives, while they went forth to war, and said that it 
seemed to them wiser not to dispense with those who there 
went forth, let whoever might have children. 

The Romans then came upon the Tarentines, and there 
laid waste all that they found, and took many towns. There- 
upon the Tarentines sent everywhere for aid, where they 
could expect any: and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, came to 
them with the greatest aid, both of foot and horse. He was, 
in those days, famed above all other kings, as well for his 
great army as for his counsels, and for his military skill. 
Pyrrhus aided the Tarentines, because the city of Tarentum 
had been built by the Lacedsemonians, who were then under 
his government ; and he had the Thessalians to aid him, and 
the Macedonians ; and he had twenty elephants with him for 
that war, which [animals] the Romans had not before seen : 
he was the first man who introduced them into Italy: he 
was also in those days the most expert in battle and warfare, 
except only that his gods and his idols that he worshiped 
deceived him. When he inquired of his gods, which of them 
should have victory over the other, he over the Romans, or 
the Romans over him, they answered him ambiguously : 
“hou wilt have it or not have it.” The first battle that he 
had with the Romans was in Campania, near the river called 
the Liris. There, after a great slaughter was made on both 
sides, Pyrrhus commanded the elephants to be led into the 
battle. When the Romans saw that such a wile was prac- 
tised on them, such as they before had not seen nor heard 
spoken of, they fled, all save one man, who was called 
Minutius. He ventured [to go] under an elephant, so that 
he stabbed it in the navel. When it was angry and wounded 
it slew many of the people, so that both those perished who 
were upon it, and he also wounded and irritated the other 
elephants, so that most of those also perished who were on 
them; and although the Romans were put to flight, they 
were, nevertheless, emboldened by knowing how they should 
[act] with elephants. In that battle fourteen thousand foot 
of the Romans were slain, and eight hundred and eighty 
taken prisoners; and of the horse there were slain ‘one thou- 
sand three hundred; and there were seven hundred ensigns 


een 
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geyeed hpec Pippurer folcer zereallen pepe. roppon hic ner 
peap on pam cidum. } mon exniz pel on pa healfe pimbe. pe 
ponne pylépe pay. bucon pep py ley opylazen pepe. ypa mid 
Alexandpe py. on pam fopman zereohce. pe he pid Dapiuy 
reahv. peep ney buy folcer na ma ofylazen ponne nizon:- Ac 
Pippuy zebicnede ec hu him yeo pize zelicobe. pe he orep Ro- 
mane heerbe. pa he cped ac hy zoder dupa. 3 hic ypa pepon 
appac. Danc haga du Toger. f ic pa moyce ofeppinnan. pe 
ep pepon unofeppunnen. J 1c eac ypam him ofeppunnen 
eom:: Da ahyebon hine huy pegnay. hpi he ypa heanlic pond be 
him yylrum zecpeede. he ofeppunnen pepe. pa andpypde he 
him J cpeed. Ing ic zepape ec ypylene yprze ec Romanum. ponne 
mez 1c y16dan bucan zlcon pezne [peca land recean!:- Pas 
peand eac Romanum on yrelum cacne odyped ep pam sefeohce. 
pa hy on yypbe pepon. f pey folcey yceolde micel hpype beon. 
pa dunop ofyloh xxnu. heopa fodpepa. 3 pa odpe zebpocabde 
apez comon;- Mycep pam zeruhton Pippur 7 Romane m 
Apulha. pepe peode. pep peapd Pippur pund on odpan eapme. 
Jj Romane heeydon pize. 4 heepson zeleopnod ma cperca. hu hy 
pa elpenday beypican mihcon. mid pam pe hy namon cpeopu. J 
ylogon on odepne ende monize yceappe ene neeglay. 3 hy 
mid flexe bepunbon. ¥ onbzepnoon hic. 3 bepyddon hic ponne on 
Sone elpend hinbdan. hy ponne yopan pedence. ex6ep ze fop 
pey flexey bpyne. ze yop pepa nexla pricunze. ‘p xc xlcan pa 
Foppupdon expeyc pe him on ugan paepan. ¥ piddan  o6ep role 
pejon ypa ypise yleande. rpa hy him yeildan yceolban:. On 
pam zereohte per Romana ehca M. opylazen. J x1. zuSpanon 
genumen:- And Pippuyey hepeyr pay xx. M. ofylazen. 4 hyy 
gudpana [Lim]? zenumen:. Da peapd Pippuye cud $ Aza- 
chocley. Sipacura cyninz. pepa buph-leobda. pay xzerapen on 
Sicilia pam lande:. Da fon he pioep. 3 pice co him 
senyodoe :- i 

Sona ypa ‘} zepmn mid Romanum Seendo5 peep. ypa peer peep 
Jeo monigrealderce pol mid man-cpealme. ge eac } nanuhc 
benendey. ne pip ne nycen. ne mihcon nanuhc hbbenbery ze- 
bepan. $ hy pa ez nyhycan pepon optpeope. hpedep him 
fenig Mann eac acuman yeeolbe. pa pende Pippuy fpam Siciliam 
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taken. It was not said how many of Pyrrhus’s people were ,; 
slain, because it was not the custom in those times to count f 
any slaughter on that side which was the prevailing one, r 
unless a very small number were slain, as it was with Alex- 
ander, in the first battle he fought against Darius, where of 
his people there were no more than nine slain. But Pyrrhus 
testified afterwards how he liked the victory he had over the ) 
Romans, when at the door of his god he said, and thereon so | 
wrote it: “ Have thanks, thou Jove, that I have been able 
to overcome those who before had not been overcome; andI | 
am also overcome by them.” His officers thereupon asked j 
him why he said such debasing words of himself, that he was, 
overcome, when he answered: “If I again gain such a vic- \ 
tory over the Romans, I may afterwards return to Greece 
without any soldier.’ For the Romans also it appeared as ‘ 
an evil token, before the battle, when they were in camp, | 
that there would be a great fall of the people, when thunder 
slew twenty-four of their fodderers, and the others came 
away half-dead. After that Pyrrhus and the Romans fought 

in the country of Apulia, where Pyrrhus was wounded in one 

of his arms, and the Romans had the victory, and had learned 
more devices, how they might circumvent the elephants, by 
taking stakes, into one end of which they drove many sharp 
iron nails, and wound flax about them and set it on fire, and 
then drove it into the hinder part of the elephant, so that they 
ran raging mad, both in consequence of the burning of the 
flax and the pricking of the nails; so that with every one 
those first perished that were upon them; and afterwards 
they as impetuously slew the other people as they should 
have protected them. ‘In that battle eight thousand of the 
Romans were slain and eleven ensigns taken. And of 
Pyrrhus’s army twenty thousand were slain, and [fifty-three ] 

of his ensigns taken. It then became known to Pyrrhus, 
that Agathocles, king of the citizens of Syracuse, was dead 
in the land of Sicily. Thereupon he proceeded thither, and 
subjected that realm to him. 

As soon as that war with the Romans was ended, there 7 
was such a complicated pestilence with mortality, that even \ 
nothing bearing, neither women nor cattle could bring forth 
anything living; so that at last they were in despair whether / 
any man should be born to them. Pyrrhus then turned ° 
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efc co Romanum. 7 him onzean com Cupp. ye conyul. 5 
heopa } Spidse zereoht pay on Lucamam. on Apopwuy pepe 
cune:- Deh pe Romane! yume hpile herdon ypidsop fleam 
Zepoht ponne zereohc. zp ponne hy zeyapon } man pa elpendar 
on } gefeohe 5yde. ac yrddan hy pa zerapan hu hy hi zezpe- 
mebdan. ‘ hy pa peepan ypide yleande pe hy pylycan yceoldan. 3 
Pippuyey hepe peapdS foppam yprSoyc on fleame:. On pam 
sefeohce Pippuy heyde hund-eahcaciz M. redena, 3 v. M. ze- 
hopyebdpa. J peep peey xxxvi. M. ofylazgen. J un. hund zeranzen :- 
Asgcep pam Pippuy fop of Icalum. ymb v. zeap pay pe he ep 
peepon com. j pase pay pe he ham com. he polte abpecan 
Apzuy pa buph. ¥ pep peaps mid anum ytane ofpoppen:. 

Aiycep pam pe Tapencine zeahyoban } Pippur Sead pey. 
payendon hy on Affpice. co Lapcazmienrey. eycep fulcume. 
J eFe prs Romanum punnan. j nade per pe hy cozeebene co- 
mon. Romane heroon fize:. Deep onfundon Lapcazm:zenyey 
‘ him mon ofenypipan mihte. peh hy nan folc zp mio zerechze 
ofeppinnan ne mihce:- Iremonz pam pe Pippury pid Romane 
pinnende per. hy harbon ehra lezian:. Da herdon hy pa 
eahtedan Rezienye co pulcume zerecce:. Da ne zecpupade 
ye ehvada del pepa lezian f Romane Pippure pidycandan 
mihve, angunnon pa hepzian 4 hynan pa pe hy ppidian yeeol- 
dan:- Da Romane } zeahyoban. pa yendon hy pydep Lenu- 
ciuy heopa conyul mid fulcume. co pon f he on him <eppeece, 
‘p hy pa ylozon 4 hynsdon pe ealle Romane rpidian poloon. 7 he 
pa ypa gedyde:. Sume he ogyloh. pume zeband 3 ham yenbe. 
J pep pepan yrdan picnade. y pSSan pa hearba mid ceopr- 
vexum Of-acoprfene :. 


Il. 


Aiycep pam pe Romane-buph zecimbped per cece. pmcpum 
3 Uxxvu. zepupton on Rome pa yrelan pundon. } pay epeyc. 
‘6 Sunop coyloh hypa hehycan godey huy. Loreyer. 4 eac paene 
bupze peall micel co eondan gehpeay. 3 eac  ppy pulray on 
anpe niht bpohcon aney beader manner hchoman bmnan pa 
buph. J hyne pep pdSan poyecemelum cobpudon. 05 pa menn 
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from Sicily again to the Romans, and Curius, the consul, 
came against him, and their third battle was in Lucania, on 
the mountain of Arusius. Although the Romans had for 
some while thought more of flight than of fighting, before 
they saw that the enemy brought the elephants into the 
battle; yet after they saw how they could irritate them, so 
that they impetuously slew those whom they should aid, 
Pyrrhus’s army was chiefly on that account put to flight. 
In that battle Pyrrhus had eighty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse, and there were thirty-six thousand slain and 
four hundred captured. After that Pyrrhus departed from 
ltaly, about five years from the time he first came thither; 
and soon after he came home, he would take the city of 
Argos, and was there mortally struck with a stone. 

After the Tarentines had been informed that Pyrrhus was 
dead, they sent to Africa, to the Carthaginians, for succour, |, 
and again warred against the Romans; and quickly after} 
they came together the Romans had the victory. There the | 
Carthaginians found that they could be overcome, although 
no people had before been able to conquer them in war. / 
While Pyrrhus was warring against the Romans, they had 
eight legions. They then appointed the eighth to aid the 
people of Rhegium. When this eighth part of the legions felt 
not confident that the Romans could withstand Pyrrhus, 
they began to plunder and oppress those whom they should 
protect. When the Romans were informed of that, they 
sent thither their consul Genucius with a force, in order 
that he might take vengeance on them, for slaying and op- 
pressing those whom all the Romans should protect; and he 
did so. Some he slew, bound and sent some home, and there 
they were afterwards scourged, and their heads afterwards 
cut off with axes. 


II. 


After the city of Rome had been built four hundred and 
seventy-seven years, there happened in Rome evil prodigies. 
The first was, that thunder struck the house of their highest 
god, Jove; and also much of the city-wall fell to the earth; 
and also three wolves, in one night, brought a dead man’s 
body into the city, and there afterwards tore it piecemeal, 

20 
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onpocan. j uc-upnon. 3 hy yrs$an onpez flugon:. On pam 
sazum zepeapd. on anpe dune neah Romebypiz. cohlad reo 
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‘6 hy yceolban on pa eopdan beymean. 3 hy peah ypa andpe- 
dende zebiban } ye exe opepzan pey. 3} peep y1ddan pzelzpimlice 
sepuhcon:: Dep per se meyca blodzyce on xzdpe healre 
pzpa folca. peh pe Romane yize heerpde. pa reapan peep co lare 
pupdon;- Dep pey zeryne } seo eopdbeofung cacnade pa 
miclan blob-5pyncay. pe hype mon on pepe cide co-fonlec ;- 


Til. 


Alycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped peer m1. hund pmepum 
y Lxxx. zemonz pam oSpum monezum pundpum. pe on Sam 
Sagum gelumpan. } mon zeyeah peallan blod of eopdan. 4 
pinan meole of heofenum!- On pam dazum Lancazmizenyey 
yendon fulcum Tapencmum. } hy pe ead mihcon reohtan pid 
Romanum ‘+ Da yendon Romane ependpacan co him. 3 hy 
ahyedon fop hpy hy $ syson:. Da odypopan hy pam epend- 
pacan mid pam biymepliceycan ade. $ hy him neype on 
fulcume nepon. peh pe pa adar pepan neap mane ponne 
yose:. On pam dazum Ulemienrey 4 Thpurei pa role ropneah 
ealle roppupdon fon heona agnum dyyrze. Foppam pe hy yume 
heopa peopay zefpeodan. j eac him eallum pupdon co milde 4 
to Fopzifene:- Da ofpuhce heona ceoplum!. } man pa peopar 
Fpeode. J hy noloe:- Da pidspapan hy pam hlapopdum 47 pa 
peopay mid him. 06 hy pylopan pepon ponne hy:- And hy 
yiddan mid-ealle op Sam eapde adprfon. 3 him co pipum Sydon 
pa pe ep peepan heona hlepoian?- Da yiddan zerohcan pa 
hlaropbay Romane. 4 hy him zepylycan. hy epc co heopa 
agnum becomon:. 
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until the men awoke and ran out, and they afterwards fled /.~ 
away. In those days it befel, that on a hill near the city of 
Rome, the earth opened and there was burning fire up font 
the earth, so that on each side of the fire, the earth, for the 
breadth of five acres, was burnt to ashes. Soon after this, in 
the following year, Sempronius the consul marched with an 
army against the Picentes, a people of Italy. Then, when 
they had put themselves in array, and would engage, there 
was an earthquake, so that both people imagined indubitably 
that they would sink into the earth, and they, nevertheless, 
continued thus dreading until the terror had passed over, 
and afterwards there fiercely fought. There was a vast 
bloodshed of those people on both sides, though the Romans 
had the victory, when few were left there. ‘There was seen 
that the earthquake betokened the great blood-drenchings 
which they let flow on her. 


Ly. 


After Rome had been built four hundred and eighty years, 
among many other wonders that happened in those days, 
blood was seen to boil from the earth, and milk to rain from 
the heavens. In those days the Carthaginians sent succour 
to the Tarentines, that they might the more easily fight — 
against,the Romans. Thereupon the Romans sent messengers 
to them, and asked them why they so did? They then swore 
to the messengers with a most shameful oath, that they had 
never afforded them aid; although those oaths were nearer to 
falsehood than to truth. In those days, the nations of the 
Vulsinienses and Etruscans almost all nearly perished through 
their own folly, because they had freed some of their slaves, 
and were also too mild to them all, and too indulgent. Then 
their churls took it ill that the lords had freed the slaves, 
and would not [free] them. They thereupon rose against 
the lords, and the slaves with them, until they were stronger 
than they. And they afterwards entirely drove them from 
the country, and took for wives those who had previously 
been their mistresses. Afterwards the lords applied to the 
Romans, and they aided them, so that they again came to 
their own. 


202 
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IV. 


fizcep Sam pe Romebuph xzecimbped pey cece. pmepum 4 
Lxxx. becom on Romane micel mann-cpealm. } hy pa et 
nyhycan ne ahyeban hpec pepa zefanenpa pepe. ac hpeetc 
heopa ponne co lare pepe:. And eac pa deorola pe hy on 
rymbel peopdSodon hy amypbdon. co-eacan pam odpum moniz- 
realbum biympum pe hy lepende pepon. } hy ne cudan onzi- 
can $ hic Loder ppacu per. ac hecon pa bipceopay $ hy 
yeedon pam folce. } heopa zoday him peepon yppe. to pam 
hi him pa-zic ypidop ofppedon 3 bloccon ponne hy ep dSydon°:- 
On pepe ilcan cide Lapepponie peey hacenu heona zoda nunne. 
pa zebypede hype p heo hy foplez:- Py pa Romane fop pam 
zylce hi ahenzan. ¥ eac pone pe pone zyle mid hype zepophte. 
j ealle pa pe pone zylc mid him piycon 3 mid him helon:. Pu 
pene pe nu Romane him yylf dyllice ppicon ¥ yectcon fop heopa 
agenum zylpe 7 hepimze. yj peah zemonz pepe hepinze pyllica 
biymepa on hy yylpe apeedon. hu pene pe hu monezpa mapan 
byympa hy ropryzebon. wzSep ze pop heopa azenpe lupan 4 
landleoda. ze eac pop heona yenacum eze°- 

BE CARTAINA GEWINNE:- Nu peyculon fon. cpexd Ono- 
yruy. ymb  Punica zepmn. } peey of pam yolce or Lapcama pepe 
bymz. seo pey xzecimbped spam €Chyann pam pigmen Lxxxn. 
pincpum zp Romebuph. spa some pepa buphpapena yrel 4 
heopa biymeney peapd lycel ayeed y appicen. ypa spa Tpoxuy 5 
Juycinuy yeedon. pcep-ppicepay. poppon pe heopa piye on nenne 
yeel pel ne zerop. nadep ne mnan spam him yylpum. ne ucane 
Fpam ospum folcum:- Spa-peah. co-eacan pam ypelum. hy 
Zeyeccon. ponne him micel *mann-cpealm on becom. } hy 
reeolbon menn heopa zodum blocan:- Spa eac pa deofla. pe 
hy on zelyrbon. gelapodon hy } pa pe peep onhelede pepan. } 
hy hale yop hy cpealdon. ¥ paepon pa menn co pon dyyize. P hy 
pendon } hy mihton $ yrel mid pam xeycillan. 3 pa dSeozlal co 
pon lycize. p hy hic mid pam zemicleban. 4 foppon pe hy spa 
ypise dypize pepon. him com on Lover ppacu. on zepeohoum 
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IV. 


After Rome had been built four hundred and eighty years, 
a great mortality came on the Romaiis, so that at last they 
did not ask how many had died, but how many of them then 
remained. And also the devils, whom they constantly wor- 
shiped, led them astray, in addition to the other manifold 
scandals that they taught them, so that they could not under- 
stand that it was the vengeance of God; but commanded 


the priests to tell the people that their gods were wroth | 


with them, in order that they might more frequently offer and 
sacrifice to them than they had ere done. At the same time 
it happened that a vestal of their gods, who was named 
Capparonia, committed incontinence. For that crime the 
Romans hanged her, and also him who had perpetrated the 
crime with her, and all those who were privy to the crime, 
and concealed it among themselves. How can we now 
imagine, that the Romans themselves wrote and composed 
such [narratives] for their own glory and praise, and yet, in 
the midst of the praise, have related such disgraces of them- 
selves? How many may we imagine greater disgraces they 
have passed in silence, both for love of themselves and 
countrymen, as well as for fear of their senate ? 

Or tHE CarrHaGinian War. We will now, says 
Orosius, begin concerning the Carthaginian war (that was of 
the people of the city of Carthage, that was built by the 
woman ‘Elisa eighty-two years before Rome), as of the 
calamities of the citizens and their disasters little has been 
said and written, as Trogus and Justinus, the historians, 
have related; because their affairs at no time succeeded well, 
neither within among themselves, nor without from other 
nations. And yet, in addition to these evils, they decreed, 
when a great pestilence came upon them, that they should 
sacrifice men to their gods. In like manner, the devils, in 
whom they believed, instructed them, that for those who 
were unhealed there they should slay the hale; and men 
were so foolish, that they imagined they might thereby still 
the evil, and the devils so crafty that they thereby aug- 
mented it. And because they were so very foolish, the 
vengeance of God came upon them, in wars, besides other 
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to-eacan odpum yrelum. pec peer oftoyse on Sicilrum ¥ on Sap- 
Smrum pam izlandum. on pa hy zelomlicoyt punnon :: Aurcep 
pam pe him ypa og¢cpebdhce miylamp. } hy angunnon hic pican 
heopa labceopum 3 heopa cempum heopa eapreda. 3 him be- 
buéon } hy on ppecyiday fopan J on ellpiose:- Rade apoen 
pam hy beedan. # hy mon co heopa eapde foplece. ) hi moycan 
sefandian. hpedep hy heopa medyelpa ofepypisan muhcon :- 
Da him mon pey foppypnbde. pa zerohcan hy mid prpde!- On 
pepe hepzunze zemecze ye yloerca ladceop. Mazeuy. hiy agenne 
yunu. mid puppupum zezypedne on birceophade. he hine pa rop 
pam zypelan zebealh. 7 he hine ofepron hec ¥ ahon. 7 pende p 
he yop hip fopyepenneyye rpele rceopp pepede. roppon hic ney 
peap mid him } z2n1z odep puppupan pepede bucon cynmzum ¢- 
Rape eycep pam hy bezeacan Lapcama pa buph. ¥ ealle pa 
elczepeycan oyylozon. pe pepmne pepon. 3 pa odpe co hm 
genyodon + Da xt nihycan. he peapd yylp beryped 7 ofpla- 
gen:- Diy pey zepopden on Lipuyer deze. Pepya cynimger |- 


: V. 

Aiycep pam Pimilco. Capcana cyning. Zefop mid fypde on 
Sicihe. 7 him pep becom ypa peplic yrel. $ pa menn ‘pepon 
ypa pade deade. ppa hic him on becom. $ hy pa wc mhycan hy 
bebypzean ne mihzon. 3 fop pam eze hiy unpillum penbe. 5 
ham yop. mid pam pe pep pepon:- Sona spa } ropme yap 
land zerohve. y } exerlice ypell zebodade. ypa pepon ealle pa 
buphpape Lapcazmizenyey mid rprdlice heage 3 pope onycyped. 
Jj wle ahpende 3 ppmente wren hiy ppynd. 3 hy uncpezendhee 
nanpa ctpeopda him ne pendon. bucon } hy muib-ealle fop- 
peopdan yceolban:- Mid pam pe pa buphpape ypa zeomophe 
anzin heeydon. pa com ye cyning yylp mid hiy yerpe. j land ze- 
yohve mid ypise lySephcan zezypelan. 3 vxSep xe he yylp ham- 
peand fon. ze ‘p role } him ongean com. eall hic him pepende 
hampeapd rolzobe. 7 he ye cynmz Iny handa per upppeapder 
bneedende pid pay heoroner. J mid ofepheopcneyye him peer 
paniende xz5ep ze hiy agenne heapdyelpa. ze ealley pzey foleer. 
j he pa-zyc him yylpum xebyde } pep pypyc peey. pa he co hiy 
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evils. That was oftenest in the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, 
in which they most frequently warred. After they had so 
often been unsuccessful, they began to blame their generals 
and their soldiers for their disasters, and commanded them 
to go into exile and banishment. Shortly after, they prayed 
to be re-admitted to their country, that they might try 
whether they could overcome their bad fortune. When this 
was refused them, they attempted with an army. In the 
ravage, the general-in-chief, Mazeus, met his own son clad in 
purple, though one of the priesthood. On account of that 
garment he was incensed, and he commanded him to be 
seized and crucified; and thought that in contempt of him 
he wore such a garment; because it is not a custom with 
them that any other should be clad in purple but kings. 
Shortly-after this they got the city of Carthage, and slew all 
the chiefs that were in it, and reduced the others to sub- 
jection, Then at last, he was himself circumvented and 
slain. This happened in the days of Cyrus, king of the 
Persians. 


V. 


After that Himileo, king of Carthage, proceeded with an 
army to Sicily, and there came upon them such a sudden evil, 
that men were dead as soon as it came upon them, so that at 
last they could not bury them; and from fear against his 
will departed, and proceeded home with those that there 
were. As soon as the first ship reached the land and an- 
nounced the fearful intelligence, then were all the Cartha- 
ginian citizens affected with violent groaning and weeping, 


and every one asking and inquiring after his friends, and | 


would positively believe nothing true, but that they must all 
have perished. While the citizens were engaged on so 
mournful a subject, the king himself came with his ship, and 
landed in a very squalid garment, and both he himself pro- 
ceeded homewards, and the people who had come to meet 
him, all followed him homewards weeping; and he, the king, 
stretched out his hands upwards towards heaven, and with 
overflowing heart, bewailed both his own hard fortune and 
that of all the people; and he, moreover, did to himself that 
which was worst, when he came to his house, when he there 
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mne com. pa he } role pep-uce becynde. 3 hine eenne pep- 
inne beleac. 9 hine yylyne ofyloh;- Algcep pam pey yum peliz 
mann bmnan Uapcaina. ye py hacen Panno. Jj per mid unze- 
meve per cynedbomer zypnende:. Ac him zepuhte he mid 
pepa picena plum him ne mihte cocuman. 3 him co pete 
genam } he hy ealle co zepeopdum co him zeher. p he hy 
yr6an mihcve mid accpe acpellan. ac hic sepeapd puph pa 
ameldod. pe he zepohc hyde p him co Sxpe debe fylrcan 
yceolbe:. Da he onrunbe } cud per. pa zezadenabde he ealle 
pa peopay J pa yrelan menn pe he mihce. ¥ pohce he on pa 
buphpane on unzeapepe become. ac hic him peand epon cus :- 
Da him ex pepe bypiz ne seypeop. pa zepende he mid xxuu. M. 
coanne odeppe bypiz. 3 pohte $ he paabpace:. Da heerdon 
pa buph-leoda Mauprcane him co rulcume. J him onzean comon 
bucan feycene. y Pannon zerenzon. J pa odpe zerplymbon. 4 
pep yr6dan cincpezad peapd:- AUpeyc hme man ypanz. pa 
yeicode him mon pa ezan uc. 7 yrdSan him mon yloh pa hanbda 
oF. pa } hearood. 3 eall hiy cynn mon ofyloh. py ley hic mon 
ufepan dagum ppece. odde zniz oSep Sopyte ere Tpyle onzm- 
nan‘- Diy gepeaps on Philppuyer Seeze. peey cyningey }- AXpcen 
pam hypton Laptamenyey } ye mapa Alexandep heyde abpocen 
Tipum pa buph. reo per on zp-dagum heona ylopena edel. 5 
ondpedon $ hy eac co him cuman poldon:. “Pa yenoon hy 
pidep Amulcon. heona pone zleapeycan mann. he Alexandpey 
pyran berceapode. ypa he hic him ere ham onbead. on anum 
bpebde appicen. 3 prs8an hic appicen peer he hic orep-pophze 
mid peaxe;- €fc pa Alexanbdep zerapen pey J he ham com. pa 
cugon hine pepe bupze pican. he heopa ypicbomey prs Allex- 
andep Fnemmente pepe. 4 hme fon pepe cihclan ofylozon:- 
fiycep pam Lapcanienrer punnon on Sicihe. pep him yeldon 
ceala zerpeop. 3 beyzcan heopa hearod-buph. Sipacuyey peer 
hatenu:. Da ne onhazobe Agachocle. heopa cyninze. p he 
prs hy mihze bucon Feycene xereohtan. ne eac } hy ealle 
mihton fop meteleyce pep bmnan gebidan. ac lecon heona 
Fulcum pep binnan beon. be pam dele. pe hy ezSep mihzon xe 
heopa yeycen zehealdan. ge eac } pa meve heerdon pa hyile. 7 
ye cyninz mid pam o3pum dele on yerpum fon on Lapcanienre. 
J hy pase py yonbeepnan hev. pe he co lande Sefop. Foppon 
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shut the people out, and locked himself therein alone, and 
slew himself. After that, there was a wealthy man in 
Carthage, who was named Hanno, and was immoderately 
craving after the kingship. But it seemed to him that with 
the will of the senators he could not attain it, and he took 
the resolution that he would bid them all to a feast, in order 
that he might then kill them by poison. But it was divulged 
through those who he had thought would have aided him in 
the deed. When he found that it was known, he gathered 
all the slaves and the evil men that he could, and thought 
that he could come on the citizens unawares; but it had been 
previously made known to them. When he did not succeed 
at the city, he betook himself with twenty-four thousand to 
another city, and thought he could capture it. But the 
citizens had the Mauritanians to aid them, and came against 
him outside the fortress, and took Hanno, and put the others 
to flight, and there he was afterwards tortured. First they 
scourged him, then put his eyes out, and afterwards struck 
off his hands, then his head, and slew all his kin, lest they at 
a future day might avenge it, or any other might again dare 
the like. ‘This happened in the days of Philip the king. 
_ After that, the Carthaginians heard that the Great Alexander 
had taken the city of Tyre, which, in days of old, was the 
country of their forefathers, and dreaded lest they should also 
come to them. Thereupon they sent Amilcar thither, their 
most expert man, that he might observe Alexander’s move- 
ments, so that he might announce it to them at home written 
on a board; and after it was written, he worked it over with 
wax. After Alexander was dead and he was come home, the 


senators of the city accused him of having acted treache- \ 
rously towards them with Alexander, and for that accusation / 
slew him. After that the Carthaginians made war on Sicily, | 


where they séldom succeeded well, and besieged their chief 
city called Syracuse. Then it did not seem advisable to 
Agathocles, their king, that he should fight with them outside 
this fortress, nor also that, on account of want of food, they 


should all remain within it; but let a part of their force be | 


within, both that they might hold their fastness, and also 
that during that while they might have food; and the king 
with the other part proceeded in ships to the Carthaginian 
territory, and immediately after he had reached land com- 
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he nolde $ hip pynd heopa ere semizne anpeald hepbe. 3 him 
pep pase faycen zepophce. 4 pay p role panon-uc sleande 7 
hynenbde. od Panno. pey folcer oSep cynmz. hme wc pam 
Feeycene gerohte mid xx. M.:- Ac hine Axachocley zeplymbe 
3 uy folcey ofyloh nu. M. 7 him ewycep-pylgende peey 03 v. mila 
co pepe bypiz Lapcamienre. 4 pap odep faeycen zepophte, 
J pep ymbucan py hepzende 7 bapnente. } Lapcamienre 
muhton gereon of heopa bypiz  fyp. J pone ceonan ponne 
hy on yope pepon;- Ymbe pone cman pe Sip per. Anopa 
pey hacen Azachocler bpodop. pone he et ham on peepe 
bypiz him bezycan lev. he bermpede $ ole pe hi embrecen 
heydon. on anpe mht unzeapepe. y hic meyc eall ofyloh. 
J pa odpe co yeipan odfluzon:. ‘And pade per pe hy ham 
comon. j } ypell cud peaps Lapcamienyum. ypa pupdon hy 
jpa ypise yoppohce. } nalay } an $ Azachocle maneza byprz 
co garol-zylbum pupdon. ac eac hy him heapmeium yylre 
on hand eobon. pa eac Orerley ye cynmy. md Linene hiy rolce. 
hine eac zerohte:. Ac Axachocley gedyde uncpeoplice pid 
hine. } he hme on lip pepum berpac J ofyloh. spa him eac 
yylpum yrssan wcep lamp:- Ing he 8a pa ane untpeopda ne 
Sedyoe. Fnom pam deze he mihce bucan bpoce ealpa Lapcama 
anpeald bezican:. On paepe hpile pe he pone unpzd Suph- 
ceah. Bomilcop [Amilcop]. Pena cynmz. pep mid pibbe pd hip 
Fapende. mid eallum hiy folce:. Ac becux Azazhocle yj hy 
_ Folce peapd unzepxoney. he rylp oplazen peapS:. Aapcen 

hiy deade fopan ere Lapcamienrey on Sicilie mid ycrpum:. Da 
hy } zeahyedon. pa yendon hy zee Pippuye. Eppa cynimze. 7} 
he him yume hpile zerylyce :- 


VI. 


4Eycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped py cccc. pncpum 
yj Lxxxm. yendon @amepcme, Sicilia folc. zpcep Romana 
Fulcume, - hy pid Pena yolce mihce:-° Da pendon hy him 
Appry Llaudruy pone conrul mid fulcume!- €fc pa hy 
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manded them to be burnt, because he would not that his 
enemies should have afterwards any power over them; and 
he there speedily constructed a fortress, and was driving out 
the people thence and oppressing them, until Hanno, the 
people’s other king, sought him at the fortress with twenty 
thousand men. But Agathocles put him to flight, and slew 
two thousand of his people, and followed after him to within 
five miles of the Carthaginian city, and there constructed 
another fortress, and there about was harrying and burning, 
so that the Carthaginians might see the fire from their city, 
and the calamity, while they were [out] in the expedition. 
About the time that this was, the brother of Agathocles, who 
was named Andro, whom he had left behind him at home in 
the city, overcame by artifice the army that had besieged him, 
im one night unexpectedly, and slew them almost all, and the 
others fled to their ships. And immediately after they came 
home, and the intelligence became known to the Cartha- 
ginians, they were so despised, that not only many cities 
became tributaries to Agathocles, but also surrendered to 
him in bodies. So also Ophellas, the king, with Cyrene, 
his people, likewise sought him. But Agathocles acted 
treacherously towards him, by deceiving him into a compact 
with him, and slew him; as it happened afterwards also to 
himself. Tf he had not done that one act of treachery, he 
might from that day, without difficulty have acquired the 
rule over all the Carthaginians. During the time that he 
was following that evil counsel, Bomilear, the Punic king, 
was peaceably marching towards him with all his people. 
But there was dissension between Agathocles and his people, 
so that he himself was slain. After his death the Cartha- 
ginians proceeded again to Sicily with ships. When they 
(the Sicilians) were apprized of that, they sent for Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, and he for some time aided them. 


Wa, 


ple, sent to 


After Rome had been built four hundred and eighty-three 

re e to the Ro- » 
Swans for’ aid, that they might withstand the Punic people. | 
Whereupon they sent to them the consul, Appius Claudius, © 


years, the Mamertini, a Sicilian ‘peo 


with aid. Then after they had proceeded together with their / 
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cogzedepe-peapd yopan mid heopa folcum. pa rluzon Pene. ypa 
hy ere yylpe yebon. 3 hy pundpedan f hy ep fluzon xp hy 
cozebdepe zenealehton:. Fop pam fleame Panno. Pena 
cyning. mid eallum hy folce. pean Romanum co zarol-zyloum. 
j him exlce zeape zerealde cpa hund calencana yeolgper. on 
lene anpe calencan pey Lxxx. punda:. Alpcep pam Romane 
berzecan pone ylbpan Panmbalan. Pena cyninz. on Azpizence. 
Siciha bypiz. 05 he fopneah hunzpe ypealc:- Da com him 
Pena odep cynmz co fulcume mid yeiphepe. Panno pey hacen. 
J pep gerlymed peapd. 7 Romane yxddan H feeycen abpeecan. ¥ 
Pannibal ye cynmz on mhz uc-odsleah mid reapum mannum. d 
Dxxx. perpa zezadepabe. 7 on Romana land-zemepo hepzade:- 
On pa ppace fundon Romane expeyc hy yeipa pophcan. $ 
serpemede Duiluy heopa consul $ } anzn peapd cidlice 
puphcogen. spa p peep yyxcizum bdaza per pe p cimbep 
acopfen pay. pep paepon xxx. J ©. Zeapopa. ze mid meyce ze 
mio yegle. 3 odep consul. ye per hacen LCopnehuy Ayma. ye 
sefop on Lipamy $ izland. co Panmbale co yundon-;ppece 
mid xvi. yerpan. pa ofyloh he hme:. Spa H pa ye odep conyul 
gehypde. Dwhuy. rpa zerop he co pam izlande mid xxx. yerpum 
J Panmbaley yolcey m. hund ofyloh. 3 hip xxx. ycipa zenam. J 
xi. on yee berencce. y hyne yylpne zeplymbe:- Akyctep. pam 
Punic. } ymdon Lapcanienye. hy zereccon Pannonan orep 
heona yeipa. spa Panmibaley peer ep. ‘p he bepenede Sandimiam 
J Loppicam pa igland pd Romanum. 4 he pase pey pid hy 
Sepeaht mid yeiphepe. 4 ofylazen peapd :- 

Dey on pam zptepan zeane Lalacinuy ye conyul fon mio 
Fypde co Lamepmam. Sicilia byyz. ac him heydon Pene pone 
peg Fopyecen, pep he ofep pone munc fapan yceolbe:- Da 
genam Lalacmuy im. hund manna mi him. Jj on anpe dizelpe 
Feope pone munc ofepycah. 3 pa menn arepde ‘ hy ealle 
ongean hme peepon yeohtende. 3 pone pegs lecan bucan pape. 
reo Fypd prSsan pep Suph yop. ¥ pep peapS pa m. hund 
manna orylazen ealle. bucon pam conrule anum. he com puns 
apez:+  Adypcep Sam Punice Seyeccon efc pone ealdan Pan- 
nibalan. § he mid yeipum on Romane punne. ac eft pa he pep 
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people, the Carthaginians fled, as they themselves said 
afterwards; and they wondered that they fled before they 
had engaged together. Through that flight, Hanno, the 
Punic king, with all his subjects, became tributaries to the 
Romans, and paid them every year two hundred talents of 
silver, in each single talent were eighty pounds. After that 
the Romans besieged the elder Annibal, the Punic king, in 
Agrigentum, a city of Sicily, until he nearly perished with 


hunger. Then the other Punic king, who was named Hanno, .~ 


came to his aid with a fleet, and was there put to flight, and 
the Romans afterwards took the fortress, and the king, 
Annibal, fled away by night with a few men, and gathered 
eighty ships, and pillaged on the Roman coasts. In re- 
taliation, the Romans first resolved to construct ships, which 
Duilius, their consul, promoted, so that the undertaking was 
speedily accomplished; so that after sixty days from the 
time that the timber was cut, a hundred and thirty were 
ready, both with mast and sail; and the other consul, who 
was named Cornelius Asina, proceeded to the island of 
Lipara with sixteen ships, to a private conference with 
Annibal, when he slew him. When Duilius, the other 
consul, heard that, he proceeded to the island with thirty 
ships, and slew three hundred of Annibal’s people, and took 
thirty of his ships, and sank thirteen in the sea, and put 
himself to flight. After that the Poeni, that is, the Cartha- 
ginians, ‘placed Hanno over their ships, as Annibal had 
previously been, that he might defend the islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica against the Romans; and he soon after fought 
against them with a fleet _and was slain. 

In the year after this, the consul Calatinus proceeded with 
an army to Camerina, a city of Sicily; but the Carthaginians 
had beset the way, where he was to pass over the mountain. 
Calatinus thereupon took with him three hundred men and 
ascended the mountain at a secret place, and the men feared 
that they were all fighting against them, and left the way 
without defence, so that the army afterwards passed. there- 
through; and there were all the three hundred men slain, 
save the consul alone; he came away wounded. After that 
the Carthaginians again appointed the old Annibal to make 
war on the Romans with ships; but again, when he was 
about to harry there, he was quickly put to flight, and in the 
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hepzean yceolde. he peapd pase zerlymed. 3 on pam pleame 
hyne ofcyppdon hy azene xzepepan:- Aupcep pam Aciluy ye 
conyul’ aperce Lipapum yj Melicam. Sicilia izland:- Adgcep 
pam fopan Romane on. Aygpice mid un. hund sepa 7 
ppicigum‘:- Da yendon hy heopa cpezen eyninzay him onzean. 
Pannan jy Amilcop. mid yerpum. 7 peep pupdon bezen zerlymed. 
J Romane zenamon on him Lxxxuu. yerpa. 3 ddan hy abpzecon 
Llypeam heopa buph. 7 peepon hepzende 08 Capczama heopa 
hearod-buph:- Atpcep pam Rezuluy re conrul unbdeprenz 
Lapcama zepmn:- Da he epeyc pidep mid Fypoe papende peer. 
pa gepicode he neah anne ea. reo pey hacen Bazpada. pa com 
OF pam pecene an nedpe. yeo pay unzemeclice micel. j pa 
menn ealle oyyloh pe neah pam pecepe comon:- BE DASRE 
NADDRAN:. Da zezadepade Rezuluy ealle pa peyccan pe on 
pam yepelde penon. } hy mon mid flanum ofepcome. ac 
ponne hy mon yloh ode yceeac. ponne zlad hic on pam yeillum. 
rpylce hic pepe ymeSe ipen;- Da hec he mid pam paliycar. 
mid pam hy peallay bpecan, ponne hy on feycenne ruhcon. 
hipe mon mid pam ppiper onpuppe:- Da peapd hipe mid 
anum pyppe an pibb fonod. } heo prssan meen ne heepoe 
hy co zeycylbanne. ac pate pey heo peapd ofylazen. Foppon 
hic ip needpena zecynd. } heopa mezzen J heopa rede bid on 
heopa jibbum. ypa odepa cpeopendpa pypma bid on heona 
focum;. Da heo zerylled pay. he hec hy behyloan. 4 pa hyde 
co Rome bpinzan. j hy pep co mepSe apeman. foppon heo 
pey hunod-cpelpcizey pota lang. Alpcep pam zereahc Rezulur 
pd Spy Pena cynmzar on anum zereohte. pid cpexen Payopu- 
balay. 3 ye Spidda pee hacen Amuilcop. ye per on Siciium him 
co yulcume zefecc!- On pam zereohte per Lapcamienya 
xvu. M. opylagen. 4 xv. M. zeranzen. 3 1x. elpendar zsenumen. 
yj Lxxxn. cuna him eobton on hand °- 

Da xycep pam pe Lapcamienre zerlymbe peepon. hy pilnedon 
Fpser co Rezule. ac ere pa hy onzeacan. ‘ he unzemeclic 
sarol pid pam rpide habban polde. pa cpsedon hy him leone 
pene} hy on ypylcon mide Sea ropname. ponne hy mid ypylean 
niede pid bezeace!- Da yendon hy xecep culcume. azdep xe 
on Lallie. ze on Ippanie. xe on Leecedemonie. zeptep Exancipure. 
pam cynmge’- €c pa hy ealle zeromnad peepan. pa bepohcan 
hy ealle heopa pizcpeepcay co €xanupuye. j he yiSdan pa role 
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flight his own companions stoned him to death. After that 
the consul Atilius laid waste the Sicilian islands of Lipara 
and Melita. After that the Romans proceeded to Africa 
with four hundred and thirty ships. Thereupon they sent 
their two kings, Hanno and Amilcar, against them with ships; 
and there were both put to flight, and the Romans took from 
them eighty-four ships, and they afterwards took their city 
of Clupea, and harried as far as their chief city, Carthage. 
After that the consul Regulus undertook the Carthaginian 
war. When he first came thither with an army, he en- 
camped near a river that was named Bagrada, when there 
came from the water a serpent that was enormously large, 
and slew all the men that came near the water. OF THE 
SERPENT. Thereupon Regulus gathered all the archers that 
were in the expedition, that they might overcome it with 
arrows; but when they struck or shot at it, it (the missile) 
glided on its scales as if they were smooth iron. He then 
commanded that with the balistas, with which they break 
walls when they fight against a fortress, they should cast at 
it obliquely. Thereupon with one cast one of its ribs was 
broken, so that afterwards it had no power to protect itself, 
but shortly after was slain; because it is the nature of 
serpents, that their power and their locomotive faculty is in 
their ribs, as of other creeping worms it is in their feet. 
When it was killed, he ordered it to be flayed and the hide 
brought to Rome, and there to be stretched out as a wonder ; 
because it was a hundred and twenty feet long. After that, 
Regulus fought against three Punic kings, in one battle, 
against the two Asdrubals, and the third called Amilear, » 
who was in Sicily, [but] fetched to aid them. In that battle 
seventeen thousand Carthaginians were slain, and fifteen 
thousand captured, and nine elephants taken, and eighty-two 
towns surrendered to him. 

Then, after the Carthaginians had been put to flight, they 
desired peace from Regulus; but after they had ascertained 
that he would have an immoderate tribute for the peace, 
they said that they would rather that death should destroy 
them in such [a state of] hate, than that they under such 
hard conditions should obtain peace. Thereupon they sent 
for succour to Gaul, to Spain, and to Lacedemonia, to the 
king, Xantippus. After they were all assembled, they com- 
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geledbde pep hy cozadene zecpeden heebon. 3 zerecce cpa role 
diezellice on cpa healra hiy. 3 Spidse beefcan him. 3 bebead 
pam cpam yolcum. ponne he yylg mid pam rypmeyran dele 
pid par epcemeycan pluze. p hy ponne on Rezuley rypse on 
cpa healra ppypey ongope. peep peapd Romana xxx. M. ofylazen. 
J Rezuluy zepanzen mid v. hund manna: Dery yize zepeand 
Punicum on pam ceodan zeape heopa zepmner 3 Romana‘:- 
Rade pey Exancipuy yop ec co hiy aznum pice. 7 him Romane 
ondped. foppon pe hy cop hur lape ec heona semiccinze 
beypicene pupdon ?- Alpcep pam AEmihur Pauluy ye conrul fon 
on Affpicam mid m. hund yeipa co Llypeam pam izlanbde. 
j him comon pep onzean Pumice mid ypa Fela yeipa. peep 
seplymbe pepon. jy heopa folcey pay v. M. oyylazen. 7 heopa 
ferpa Xxx. gerangen. j un. yj an hund adpuncen. y Romana 
pey an 0. J an M. opylazen. 3 heopa yerpa ix. adpuncen. 4 hy 
on pam iglande feycen pophtan. 3 hy pep ero Pene zeyohcon 
mid heopa cpam cynmzum. pa pepan bezen Pannon hacene. 
Jj pep heopa pepon ix. i. ofplazen. 7 pa odpe zerlymed :. 
C16 pepe hene-hyde Romane ofephlaycan heona yeipa. pa hy 
hampeapd pzpon. $ heopa xebdpar ce. Jj xxx. J Lxx. peapd co 
lare. J uneade zenened mid pam } hy meyzc ealle uc-apuppon 
) pepon pee :- 4Eycepn pam Amilcop. Pena cynmnz. pop on 
Numitiam 7 on Maupicaniam. J hy ofephepzate. 3 co zarol- 
ayloum zeyecce. roppon pe hy wp Rezule on hand eodan:- 
Dey ymb vi. zeap Sepplhur Lepio and Sempponiuy Bleruy. pa 
conyulay. fonan mid m. hund yorpa J Lx. gum on Appice. 5 
on Taptanienrum moneza bypiz abnpeecon. 3 piddSan mid 
miclum pmgum hampeapd fopan. 4 ere heopa yeipa ofep- 
hleycan. } heopa zedpuron x. j0.i+  Adpcen pam Lorca ye 
conrul fop on Sicile 4 hy ealle yophepzabe. peep paenon ypa 
micle mannylyhcay. on zzSpe healre. by mon et nyhycan 
bebypzean ne mihce’- On Luciuyey deze Lehuyey. peer con- 
ruler. 3 on Mecelluyey Laruyey. y on Fupruyey Pacilurer. com 
Aycepbal. ye nipa cyning. of Laptamum on Lihbeum ‘ izland 
mud XXX. M. Zehopyebpa. J mid xxx. zum elpenday ¢. 5 pade pay 
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mitted all their military force to Xantippus, and he subse- 
quently led those nations to where they had agreed together, 
and placed two nations secretly on each side of him, and the 
third behind him, and commanded the two nations, when he 
himself with the foremost part should flee towards the hind- 
most, that they then should march on the army of Regulus, 
on each side obliquely. There were slain thirty thousand 
Romans, and Regulus with five hundred men was taken. 
This victory happened to the Carthaginians in the tenth year 
of their war with the Romans. Shortly after, Xantippus 
returned to his own kingdom, and the Romans were fear- 
stricken, because by his instruction, in their engagement, 
they had been overreached. After that, the consul Aumilius 
Paulus proceeded to Africa with three hundred ships, to the 
island of Clupea, and there the Carthaginians came against 
him with as many ships, and were there put to flight, and 
five thousand of their people were slain, and thirty of their 
ships taken, and a hundred and four sunk; and of the 
Romans one thousand one hundred were slain, and nine of 
their ships sunk: and they constructed a fortress on the 
island; and there the Carthaginians again sought them with 
their two kings, who were called the two Hannos, and there 
nine thousand of them were slain, and the others put to 
fight. With the booty the Romans overloaded their ships 
when they were [proceeding | homeward, so that two hundred 
and thirty were lost, and seventy were left, and with difficulty 
saved, by casting out almost all that wasin-them. After that, 
Amuilear, the Punic king, proceeded to Numidia and to 
Mauritania, and ravaged them, and made them tributary, 
because they had before submitted to Regulus. Six years 
after, Servilius Cepio and Sempronius Blesus, the consuls, 
proceeded with three hundred and sixty ships to Africa, and 
took many towns from the Carthaginians, and afterwards 
with much spoil proceeded homewards, and again so over- 
loaded their ships, that a hundred and fifty of them were 
lost. After that, the consul Cotta proceeded to Sicily, and 
ravaged it all; there were so many slaughters on both sides, 
that at last they could not be buried. In the days of the 
consul Lucius Celius, and of Metellus Caius, and of Furius 
Pacilus, Asdrubal, the new king of Carthage, came to the 
island of Lilybeum with thirty thousand horse, and with a 
2D 
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zereahe pid Mecelluy pone cynmz!- Ac ypiddsan Mecelluy pa 
elpenday ofepcom. yiddan he hefbe eac pade f odep folc 
xeplymed:. Aiycep pam rleame. Aycerbal peapd ofylazen ppam 
hiy agnum folce:- 

Da pepon Lapcaimienye ypa ofepcumene. J spa zedperede 
becux him yylpum. } hy hi co nanum onpealbe ne bemecan. 
ac hy zepeapd. } hy polban co Romanum ppidey pilmian!- 
Da yendon hy Rezuluy Sone consul. pone hy her5on mid him 
Fip pacep on bendum. 7 he him zeypop on hip zoba namon. 
he wzdep polde. ze } epende abeodan. ypa spa hy hme hecon. 
ze eac him ‘} andpypde efc zecySan. y he hic ypa zeleyce. 7 
abead } xzdep pxpa folca cSpum ageare ealle pa menn pe hy 
gehepzad heefoon. 3 pssan him betpeonum yibbe heolban. 4 
eftep pam pe he hic aboden heroe. he hy halrote. $ hy 
nanuhe pena ependa ne undeprenzon. j cpaed. } him co micel 
xpyce pepe. p hy ypa emnlice ppixledon. 7 eac $ heopa 
Sepiyna neepe ‘ hy rpa heane hy zepohcan. } hy heona zelican 
pupoon. Da excep pam popodum. hy budon him he on 
cydde mid him punobde. y co hip pice fenze. pa andpypde he 
him j cpes. } hic na zepeopdan yceolde. f ye pepe leoba cynmz. 
yepe eep peer polce peop. Da ayeedan hip zerepan hu he heona 
ependa abead. da fopcupfon hi him pa cpa edpan. on cpa 
healya papa eazan. } he eypcep pam ylapan ne mrhze. od he 
ypa yeapizende hiy lig poplec :- 

Aiycep pam Aciliup Rezuluy 3 Manhuy Ulyco. pa conyulay. 
fonon on Lapcame on Lihbeum # igland. mid cpam hund 
yeipa. J peep berecan an yeycen:. Da berop hine pep Pan- 
nibal ye zeonza cynmg. Amilconer yunu. peep hy unzeapepe 
bucon feeycene yevan. 7 pep ealle opylazene papan buton 
Feapum ;- /Mpcep pam Llauodruy ye conyul yop ec on Punice. 
Jj him Pannibal uc on yx onzean com J ealle ogyloh. bucan xxx. 
yeipleyca pa odfluzgon co Lihbeum pam iglanbe. pep per 
ofylagen ix. M. j Xx. M. zepanzen!- Alpcep pam fon Lau 
Tun. ye conyul. on Aygpice. 3 mid eallum buy pepelde on 
ye Foppeand ;- Dzy on pam eyceppan zeape. Pannibal rende 
yciphepe on Rome. 7 pep unzemeclic zehepzadon ?+ Alpcep 
pam Lucazia ye conpul op on Ayppice mid m. hund yerpa. 
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hundred and thirty elephants, and immediately after fought 
with the king Metellus. But after Metellus had overcome 
the elephants, he also quickly put the other people to flight. 
After the flight, Asdrubal was slain by his own people. 

Then were the Carthaginians so overcome and so perplexed 
among themselves, that they could not assume to themselves 
any power, but they determined that they would desire peace 
of the Romans. Thereupon they sent the consul Regulus, 
whom they had had five years with them in bonds; and he 
swore to them, in the name of his gods, that he would both 
announce the errand, as they commanded him, and also again 
declare the answer. And that he so performed, and an- 
nounced, that each people should restore to the other all the 
men that they had captured, and afterwards preserve peace 
between them. And after he had announced that, he im- 
plored them not to accept aught of the errands, and said, that 
it would be a great disgrace to them to exchange on such 
equal terms; and also that it was not fitting that they should 
think so meanly of themselves that they were their equals. 
Then, after those words, they enjoined him to stay at home 
with them, and assume the government; but he answered 
them and said, that it could not be that he should be a king 
of nations, who had before been a slave to people. When 
his companions had related how he had announced their 
errands, they cut the two nerves on the two sides of his eyes, 
so that after that he could not sleep, until thus enduring 
pain, he yielded up his life. 

After that Atilius Regulus and Manlius Vulso, the consuls, 
proceeded against the Carthaginians, on the isle of Lilybeum, 
with two hundred ships, and there besieged a fortress. Then 
the young king, Annibal, the son of Amilcar, betook him- 
self there where unprepared they were sitting about the 
fortress, and there all were slain save afew. After that the 
consul Claudius again proceeded to Carthage, and Annibal 
met them out at sea and slew them all, except thirty transports 
that escaped to the island of Lilybeum. There were slain 
nine thousand, and twenty thousand captured. After that 
the consul Caius Junius proceeded to Africa, and perished at 
sea with his whole expedition. In the year after, Annibal 
sent a fleet to Rome, and there they committed great ravages. 
After that, Lutatius, the consul, proceeded against Africa 
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co Sicilum. j him Punice pep pid zeruhcon. Sep peapd 
Lucacia pund puph } odep cneop. pay on mepzen com Panno 
mid Pannibaley rypde. J pep zereahc pip Lucazia peh he pund 
pepe. j Pannan zerlymbde. 7 him epcep fop. o8 he com to 
L[inam pepe bypiz:- Rade pay comon ec Pene mid pipde to 
him, J zeflymbe puptan. 3 ofplazen u. M.*- 

Da pilnedon Lapcame odpe pide ppier co Romanum. 4 hy 
hic hm on } zepad zearan. } hy him Sicilam co ne cuzon. 
ne Sapdiniam. 3 eac him zerealdon peep on-uran ui. i. calencana 
zlce zeape :- 


VII. 


4iycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped per v. hund pmcpum. 
J vu. peapd ungemeclhic yypbpyne mis Romanum. nan mann 
nyyce hpanon hic com!- Da $ yp alec. pa peapd Tibep. 
yeo ea ypa flebu ypa heo nerpe ep nexy ne yrSSan. ‘) heo meyz 
eall zenam } binnan pape byprz pay pepa manna anbdlyrene. 
ge eac on heopa zecimbpum:- On pam bazum pe Ticuy 
Sempponuy jy Gpaciay Garuy pepon conyulay on Rome. hy 
gefuhcon pS Fahey pam folce. 5 heopa ofylozon xn. M. >. 

On pam zeape pupdon Galle Romanum ploenpeapde. pe 
mon nu here Langbeapbar. 7 pase peer heopa fole cozebdene 
gelzd5on. on heopa pam fopman zefeohce pey Romana 1. M. 
ofrlazen. 3 on pam eycepan geane per Lallie mn. M. ofylazen. 
Ju. M. gepangen ;- Da Romane hampeapd pepan. pa noldan 
hy on pone cpiumphan beropan heopa conrulum. pe heopa 
sepuna peey ponne hy yize herbon. roppon pe he xt pam zppan 
Sefeohce yleah. y hy } pddan feala seana on muiyyenlicum 
yigum Speozende pepon'- Dapa Trcur Manhuy. jy Topepacuy 
Lary. y Acilvuy Bubulcuy papan consular! on Rome. pa 
Ongunnon Sapdimie. spa hy Pene gelepdon. pmnan pid Ro- 
manum, J pade orepypidse pepon:. fKycep pam Romane 
punnon on Canzame. roppon pe hy ys abpocen heydon:. 
Da yendon hy cua heopa ependpacan co Romanum zepcep 
Fpise, 3 lic abid5an ne mihton;. Da et pam Spiddan 
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with three hundred ships to Sicily, and the Carthaginians 
there fought against him. There was Lutatius wounded 
through one knee. On the morrow came Hanno with 
Annibal’s army, and there fought against Lutatius, although 
he was wounded, and he put Hanno to flight, and proceeded 
after him, until he came to the city of Erycina. Quickly 
after, the Carthaginians came to him again with an army, 
and were put to flight, and two thousand slain. 

The Carthaginians then a second time sued for peace to 
the Romans, and they granted it to them on condition that 
they should not take possession of Sicily nor Sardinia; and 
should, moreover, pay them three thousand talents every 
year. 


VII. 


After Rome had been built five hundred and seven years, _ 
there was an immense conflagration among the Romans, and 


no man_knew whence it came. When the fire ceased, the , 


river Tiber was so swollen as it had never been before nor | 
since; so that it carried away almost all the sustenance of , 
the people that was within the city, yea, even in their dwell-~ 
ings. In those days, when Titus Sempronius and Caius 
Gracchus were consuls at Rome, they fought against the 
people of the Falisci, and slew twelve thousand of them. 

In that year, the Gauls, who are now called Longobards, 
were hostile to the Romans, and shortly after, led their 
people together. In their first battle three thousand of the 
Romans were slain ; and in the following year four thousand 
Gauls were slain, and two thousand captured. When the 
Romans were [returning] homeward, they would not make a 
triumph before their consuls, as was their wont when they 
had victory, because in the first battle they had fled; and they 
for many years after endured that in divers victories. When 
Titus Manlius, and Caius Torquatus, and Atilius Bulbus 
were consuls at Rome, the Sardinians, as the Carthaginians 
had taught them, began to war against the Romans, and were 
soon overpowered. After that the Romans made war on the 
Carthaginians, because they had broken the peace. They 
thereupon sent two of their messengers to Rome for peace, 
but could not obtain it. Then, at the third time, they sent 
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cyppe hy renton x. heona yloeycan picena. ¥ hy hic abisdan ne 
mihton;. Aic pam feopdan cyppe hy yendon Pannan heopa 
pone unpeopdercan pezn. j he hic abead:. [/icodlice. cpxed 
Opopuy. nu pe ymdon cumen co pam zodan cidum. pe uy 
Romane odpicad. jy co pepe zenihcyumneyye. pe hy uy ealmz 
Fone zylpad. f upe ne yien pam zelican:. Ac ppme hy mon 
ponne. ezycep hu moneza pmcpum yeo yibb zepupbe. peey pe hy 
pyc unyibbe pid monezum ‘folcum herbon:- Donne ip $ 
efoen L. pincpa y cccc. Ahyize ponne ere hu lanze seo pibb 
Zeyoobde. ponne pey P an zeap:- 

Sona pey on pam eyceppan zeape. Lallie punnon pid Ro- 
mane. J Pene on odpe healge:- Ju 8mcd eop nu Romanum. 
hu yeo yibb zereycnobd pepe. hpxSep heo pi pam zelicoye pe 
mon nime anne eley 5popan 7 Spype on an mycel fyp. 3 Sence 
hic mid pam abdpeycan. ponne ip pen ypa micle ypidop ypa 
he Sencd he hic abpayce. fhe hic spa micle yprSop on- 
tynde;- Spa ponne pey mid Romanum. ‘} an zeap ‘p hy ypibbe 
heerdon. } hy undep pepe pibbe co pape meeycan race become. 

On heopa pam zpeycan zepmne. Amilcop Lapcaima cyning. 
pa he co Romanum mid pypde fapan pole. pa peand he ppam 
Spenum bepmidad 4 oslazen:+ On pam zeane Ihpice ogylozan 
Romana expendpacan:. Apcep pam Fuluuy Poycummy ye 
conyul yop pam on hi fypbe zelzedde. 7 rela ofylazen peand on 
ezope healye. y he peah prze hepde:. Sona per on pam 
eyceppan Zeane. zelepdan Romana birceopay ypylce mpe 
peoday. ypylce hy yull ofc wp ealde zedyoon. pa him mon on 
Speo heala onpmnente py. awzSep ze Lalhe be yupan nun- 
cum. ze Lalhe be nopSan muncum. ze Pene. hy yceoldan 
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ten of their eldest senators, and they could not obtain it. At 
the fourth time, they sent Hanno, their unworthiest minister, 
and he obtained it. Verily, says Orosius, we are now come 
to the good times that the Romans twit us with, and to the | 
abundance that they are always boasting of before us, [saying] | 
that ours are not lke te-them.” But let then any one ask 4 
them, after how many years the peace was, from the time {| 
they first had war with many people? It is then after four | 
hundred and fifty years. Then let him again ask, how long } 
the peace lasted? It wag one year! for 

Immediately after, in the following year, the Gauls caret ) 
war against the Romans, and, on the other side, the Cartha- 
ginians. How think ye now, Romans, how the peace was | 
established, whether it were not likest to any one taking adrop ( 
of oil and dropping it on a great fire, and thinking thereby | 
to quench it, when the probability is much greater that, when | 
he thinks that he quenches it, he makes it burn so much "| 
more fiercely P So then it-was with the Romans, that the } 
one year they had peace, during that peace, they fell into / 
the greatest strife. / 

In their first war, Amilcar, king of Carthage, when he wag 
about to proceed against the Romans with an army, was 
surrounded by the Spaniards and slain. In that year the 
Illyrians slew the Roman envoys. After that Fulvius 
Postumius, the consul, on that account, led an army against 
them, and many were slain on both sides, yet he had the 
victory. Soon after, in the following year, the Roman priests 
taught, as new doctrines, such as they had very often prac- 
tised in former times: when a war was raging on three 
sides of them, with the Gauls‘on the south of the mountains, 
the Gauls on the north of the mountains, and the Cartha- 
ginians, that they should sacrifice for themselves to their ; 
gods with human beings, and that should be a Gaulish | 
man and a Gaulish woman. And the Romans then, by the ly 
instruction of their priests, thus buried them alive. But / 
God avenged it on them, as he had always done before. So | 
often as they sacrificed with human beings, they paid with | 
their living ones, for having slain the guiltless. That was | 
first seen in the battle that they had with the Gauls, al- 
though their own force was eight hundred thousand, besides 
other nations that they had drawn to them, when they quickly 
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VITI. 
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fled, because their consul was slain, and of their other people 
three thousand : that seemed to them as an immense slaughter, 
what they had often before regarded as naught. In their 
second battle, nine thousand Gauls were slain. In the third 
year after this, Manlius Torquatus and Fulvius Flaccus 
were consuls at Rome. They fought against the Gauls, and 
slew a hundred thousand of them and took six thousand. 

In the year after, there were many wonders seen. One 


was, that in the wood of Picenum a spring welled with blood; / .“ 
and in the land of Thrace it was seen as if the heavens were:” 


burning; and in the city of Ariminum there was night until 
mid-day; and there was so great an earthquake that in Caria 
and the isle of Rhodes there were great ruins, and the 
Colossus fell. In this year, the consul Flaminius despised 
the sayings that the augurs had said to him, and falsely warned 
him not to engage in war against the Gauls; but he carried 
it through and with honour ended it. There were seven 
thousand of the Gauls slain, and fifteen thousand captured. 
After that, the consul Claudius fought against the Gauls 
and slew thirty thousand of them; and he himself fought 
with the king in single combat, and slew him, and took the 
city of Milan. After that, the Istrians warred against the 
Romans; they thereupon sent their consuls, Cornelius and 
Minucius, against [them]. There was a great slaughter made 
on both sides, though the Istrians became subjected to the 
Romans. 


VIET: 


‘After Rome had been built five hundred and thirty-three 
vears, Annibal, the Punic king, besieged Saguntum, a city of 
Spain, because they had ever held peace with the Romans; 
and was sitting there eight months, until he had killed them 
all by hunger and destroyed the city; although the Romans 
sent their messengers to him, and prayed him to abandon the 
war, but he so injuriously slighted them, that he declined 
even the sight of them in that war, and also in many others. 
After that, Annibal manifested the enmity and hate, that he 
had sworn before his father, when he was a boy of nine years, 
that he would never be a friend of the Romans. When 


| 
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Publius Cornelius, and Publius Scipio, and Sempronius 
Longus were consuls, Annibal burst with warfare over the 
mountains called the Pyrenees, that are between Gaul and 
Spain, and afterwards he traversed many nations, until he 
came to the mountains of the Alps, and burst across them 
also, although oftentimes opposed with battle; and then 
wrought a way over the mountain [and] so proceeded. When 
he came to the rock itself, he commanded it to be heated 
with fire, and afterwards hewed with mattocks, and with 
the greatest toil crossed the mountains. Of his army there 
were a [hundred] thousand foot and twenty thousand horse. 
When he had marched on the plain until he came to the 
river Ticinus, the consul Scipio came against him, and was 
there dangerously wounded, and would also have been slain, 
if his son had not helped him, by placing himself before him, 
until he betook himself to flight, There was a great slaughter 
made of the Romans. Their second battle was at the river 
Trebia, and the Romans were again beaten and put to flight. 
When Sempronius, their other consul, who was gone with an 
army to Sicily, heard that, he departed thence, and both 
consuls proceeded with an army against Annibal, and their 
meeting was again at the river Trebia, and the Romans [were | 
also put to flight, and more completely beaten, and Annibal 
wounded. After that, Annibal proceeded over the Apennine 
mountains, although about that time there were such great 
snow-storms, that of the horses many perished, and all the 
elephants but one; yea, the men themselves with difficulty 
could sustain the cold. But he ventured across the mountain, 
chiefly because he knew that the consul Flaminius imagined 
that he might without apprehension abide in the winter- 
station in which he then was with the army he had gathered, 
and imagined undoubtingly that there was no one who durst 
or could undertake the passage at that season, on account of 
the intense cold. When Annibal came to that land, he en- 
camped in a secret place near the other army, and sent some 
of his people over the country to burn and pillage; so that 
the consul imagined that all the army was dispersed over the 
land, and proceeded thitherward, and thought he should 
circumvent them in the plundering, and led the army in dis- 
order, as he knew that the other was, until Annibal came 
upon hig flank with the force that he had together, and slew 
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the consul, and of the other people twenty-five thousand, and 
six [thousand] were captured; and of Annibal’s people two 
thousand were slain. After that, the consul Scipio, the 
brother of the other Scipio, fought many battles in Spain, 
and took Mago, a general of the Carthaginians, prisoner, 
And many wonders happened at this time. The first was, 
that the sun was as if it were all diminished. The second 
was, that it was seen as if the sun and moon were fighting. 
These wonders happened in the land of Arpi. And in 
Sardinia two shields were seen to sweat blood. And the 
people of the Falisci saw the heavens, as it were, cloven. 
And it seemed to the people of Antium, that, having thrown 
their bundles of corn into their baskets, all the ears were 
bloody. 


IX. 
After Rome had. been built five hundred and forty years, 


when Lucius Amilius, and Paulus Publius, and Terentiis” 


Varro were consuls, they marched with an army against 
Annibal; but he deceived them by the same stratagem that 
Kehad used at their former meeting, and also with a new one 
which they knew not before ; which was, that he left some of 
his army in a strong place, and with some marched against 
the consuls, and as soon as they came together, he fled 
towards those who were behind, and the consuls pursued him 
and slew his people, and thought that they on that day should 
have the greatest victory. But as soon as Annibal came to 
his force, he put all the consuls to flight, and made so great 
a slaughter of the Romans as never had been of them, neither 
before nor since, in one battle; that was forty-four thousand ; 


and he slew two of their consuls and captured the third; and . 


on that day he might have come to the dominion of all the 
Romans, if he had marched on to the city. After. that 
/ Annibal_ sent home to Carthage three measures of golden 


/ rings, in token of his victory. By the rings might be known } 


how many noble Romans had fallen; because it was their 
custom in those days, that no one might wear a golden ring, 


| unless he were of noble lineage. After that battle the f 


| Romans were so very desponding, that Cecilius Metellus, 
\ who was then their consul, yea, all their senate, had resolyed 
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to abandon the city of Rome, and, in fact, all Italy : ‘and they ) 
had so done, if Scipio had not restrained them, who was the | 


eldest of the soldiers, when he drew his sword, and swore 
that he would rather kill himself than abandon his paternal 
country ; and said also that he would pursue every one of 
those as his foe, who should give his vote for leaving Rome; 
and he, at the same time, compelled them to swear oaths that 
they would altogether either fall in their country or live in 
their country. After that, they appointed a dictator, who 
should be master over the consuls; he was named Decimus 
Junius ; he was only seventeen years, and Scipio they ap- 
pointed consul, and all the men that they had in servitude 
they freed, on condition that they swore oaths, that they 
would aid them in the wars; and some, whose masters would 
not, until they were indemnified to enable them, the consuls 
paid for with their public money, and then freed them; and 
all those who had previously been condemned or perpetrated 
crime, they forgave all, on condition of their rendering full 
service in the wars. Of these men there were six thousand, 
when they were gathered together. And all Italy deserted 
from the Romans and turned to Annibal, because they were 
without hope that the Romans would ever recover their 
power. Annibal then marched on Beneventum, and they 
came to meet him and turned to him. After that, the Romans 
had collected four legions of their people, and sent Lucius 
Postumius, the consul, against those Gauls that are now 
called Langobardi, and he was there slain, and many people 
with him. After that the Romans appointed Claudius Mar- 
cellus for consul, who had previously been the companion of 
Scipio: he marched secretly with an overwhelming force 
against that part of Annibal’s army, in which he himself was, 
and slew many of his people, and put him himself to flight. 
Thus did. Marcellus make manifest to the Romans, that 
Annibal could be put to flight, although they had before 
doubted whether any one with any human force could defeat 
him. During these wars, the two Scipios, who were then 
consuls and also brothers, were in Spain with an army, and 
fought against Asdrubal, Annibal’s uncle, and slew him; and 
of his thirty thousand men slew some and captured some: he 
was also the Carthaginians’ other king. After that, Centenius 
Penula, the consul, requested the senate to give him a force, 
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ac hy hi bucan pam zeace ongean Panmbal cpymedbon:. Ac 
pa hy cozzedene poldon. pa com ypa unzemeclic pen.  heopa 
nan ne mihce naney pepner Sepealdan. y ronpam cofopan :- 
Da ye pen ablon hy fopan erc cogzebdene. J efc peand odep 
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that he might give battle to Annibal, and he was there slain, 
and eight thousand of his people. After that, Sempronius 
Gracchus, the consul, again marched with an army against An- 
nibal, and was put to flight, and of his army a great slaughter 
was made. How can the Romans now, says Orosius, say with 
truth, that they had better times then than they now have, 
when they had, at the same time, undertaken so many wars? 
One was in Spain, a second in Macedonia, a third in Cappa- 
docia, a fourth at home against Annibal; and they were, 
moreover, oftenest defeated and disgraced. But it was very 
manifest that they were better soldiers then than they now 
are ; that they, nevertheless, would not flinch from the war; 
(but they often rested on a little and hopeless foundation), so 
that at last they had dominion over all those, whom before 
they had had for their neighbours. 


x. 


After Rome had been built five hundred and forty-three 
years, the consul, Claudius Marcellus, proceeded with a fleet 
to Sicily, and acquired Syracuse, their wealthiest city, al- 
though in the former expedition he could not obtain it, 
when he had besieged it, by reason of the craft of Archi- 
medes, a Sicilian officer. In the tenth year from the time 
that Annibal made war in Italy, he proceeded from the land 
of Campania, as far as three miles of Rome, and encamped by 
the river that is called the Anien, to the great terror of all 
the Romans; as in the conduct of the men it might be 
understood how frightened and panic-stricken they were; 
when the women ran with stones to the walls, and said that 
they would defend the city, if the men durst not. On the 
following morning, Annibal proceeded to the city, and arrayed 
his army before the gate that is called the Colline. But the 
consuls would not think themselves so dastardly as the 
women had before charged them [with being], that they 
durst not defend themselves within the city: but they 
arrayed themselves against Annibal without the gate. But 
when they would join battle, there came such an overwhelm- 
ing rain, that none of them could govern any weapon, and 
they therefore separated. When the rain had ceased, they 
came together again, and again there was another such rain, 

On 
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ypyle pen. } hy ere copopan:- Da ongeac Pannibal. 3 him 
rylp yabde. peh pe he pilmende pepe 7 penende Romana 
onpealoey. } hic Lob ne zeparode:- Lereczad me nu Romane. 
cpaeS Opoyruy. hpenne } zepupde odSe hpapa. ep pam cpiycen- 
dome. odde ze odde osepe wt emzum yodbum mihton pen 
abidban. ypa mon y1dSan muhce. piSSan ye cpiycendom pey. J 
nu gyc magon moneze zode xt upum helendum L[piyce. 
ponne him peapy bid;- Pic pey peah ypide ppeocol. ye alca 
[juye. yepe hi eft co epiycendome onpende. $ ye him pone pen 
co gepeiloneyye onyende. peh hi pey pypdSe nepan. co pon $ 
hy yylpe. J eac momze odpe Suph hy. co Sam cpiycendome j 
co pam yodan zelearan become :- 

On pam dazum pe py zepeapd. pepon cpezen conyulay 
oyslagen on Ippania. pa pepon zebpodop. 3 pepon bezen 
Scipian hacene. hy pupdon beypicene rpam Paycepbale Pena 
cyninge;- On pepe cide Quincur Fuluiy ye consul zeezyade 
ealle pa yldeycan menn pe on Campania pepon. p hy hy yylre 
mid accpe acpealdon. j ealle pa yloercan menn. pe papon on 
Lapu pepe bypig. he ogyloh. roppon pe he pende f hi poldon 
Panmbale on fulcume beon. peh pe pa yenacur him heepbde pa 
dxede Feyce ropboden;. Da Romane zeahyedon pa consular 
on Ippanium ofylazen pupdon. pa ne mihcon payenacuy nenne 
conyul undep him fimdan. pe dopyce on Iypamie mid fypde 
sefapan. bucon pena conyula odpey yunu. Scipio peer hacen. 
ye pey cmihc’- Se pey zeopne biddente. $ him mon pulcum 
yealde. } he moyce on Ippamie pypbe xzeleedan. J he } peepelde 
Jpipoye Fop pam puphceah. pe he pohce f hyy pedep 5 buy 
Feedenan zepnace. peh pe he hic paeyce pid yenacuy hele :- 
Ac Romane pepon py fepelcer rpa geopnrulle. peh pe hy 
ypide zebnocobe pepon on heopa liczensan Feo pe hi zemeene 
hzydon. fon pam zepmnum pe hy pa heeydon on reopen healra. 
p hy eall him zeyealoon $ hy pa hepdon. pam fepelce co 
fulcume. bucon } xlc piyman heepbe ane ynoyan zolder. 4 
an pund yeolpper. 3 ele paepned-man anne hpmg. 7 ane 
hoppan:: 

Da Scrpio heepde zepapen co pepe mipan bymz Cancaima. pe 
mon nu Lopbdora he. he bere Mazonem. Panmbaley bpodop. 
J Foppon pe he on pa buph-leode on ungeapepe becom. he hi 
on lyclan fyprce mid hungpe on zepeald genydde. } him ye 
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and they again separated. Then Annibal was sensible, and 
to himself said, though he was desirous of and hoping for the 
dominion over the Romans, that God did not permit it. Tell 
me now, Romans, says Orosius, when it happened or where, 
before Christianity, that either ye or others could by prayer 
obtain rain from any gods as men afterwards could, after 
Christianity was, and may now yet many blessings of our 
Saviour Christ, when they have need. For it was very 
manifest, that the same Christ, who afterwards converted 
them to Christianity, sent them the rain as a protection, al- 
though they were not worthy of it, in order that they them- 
selves, and many others also, through them, might come to 
Christianity and to true belief. 

In the days that this happened there were two consuls 
slain in Spain, they were brothers, and were both named 
Scipio. They were drawn into an ambuscade by Asdrubal, 
the Punic king. At that time, the consul, Quintus Fulvius, 
terrified all the chief men that were m Campania, so that 
they killed themselves with poison. And all the chief men 
that were in the city of Capua he slew, because he thought 
that they would be a support to Annibal, although the senate 
had strongly forbidden him that deed. When the Romans 
were informed that the consuls were slain in Spain, the 
senate could not among themselves find any consul that durst 
proceed with an army to Spain, except the son of one of the 
consuls, who was named Scipio, who was a youth. He 
earnestly entreated that they would grant him support, that 
he might lead an army to Spain, and he was chiefly desirous 
to accomplish this expedition, because he hoped he could 
avenge his father and his uncle; although he strictly con- 
cealed this from the senate. But the Romans were so eager 
for the expedition, although they were greatly broken in 
their treasure, which they had in common, in consequence of 
the wars, which they had on four sides, that they gave 
him all that they had, in aid of the expedition, excepting that 
every woman retained one ounce of gold and one pound of 
silver, and every man one ring and one bulla. 

When Scipio had marched to the new city of Carthage, 
which is now called Cordova, he besieged Mago, the brother 
of Annibal, and because he came unawares on the inhabitants, 
he in a little time reduced them under his power by hunger, 
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cyning yylp on hand eobe. y he ealle pa odpe sume ofyloh 
yume geband. j pone cynimz gzebundenne co Rome yenbe. 7 
monige mid him papa yloeycena peocena:- Bimnan pepe 
bypiz peey micel liczende feoh runden. yum hic Scipio co Rome 
yende. yum he hic het pam folce dezlan:- On pepe cide fop 
Leumuy ye consul of Mzecedonia on Sicilie mid yerphepe. 4 
pep geeode Azpizgencum pa buph. 7 zepenz Jannonan heona 
ladceop. y15dan him eodan on hand xl. bupza. 7 xxvi. he zeeode 
mid gereohce ;- On pepe tide Pannibal ofyloh Gneuy Fulwuy 
pone conyul on Icahum. j cahta M. mid him:. Apcep pam 
Panuibal reahe pid Mancelluy pone consul Spy dazay. py popman 
deze pa role reollan on wzdpe healge zelice. py eprepan deze 
Pannibal heyde jize. py Spiddan deze hepde ye consul:. 
AEycep pam Fawuy Maximuy ye consul fop mid yerphene co 
Tapencan pepe bypiz. spa Panmbal nyyce. 3 pa buph on mhz 
abpeec. ypa pa nyycan pe pepmne peepon. J Pannibaler ladceop 
ofsloh. Capcolon. J xxx. M. midhm?:- Dey on pam eepcepan 
geape Pannibal beyczl on Mapcellur Clauduy pone conrul. 
peep he on fypbde yeec. 7 hine opyloh. 3 hiy pole mid him :- On 
pam bazum Scipio zeflymde Paycepbal on Iypanrum. Panni- 
baler odepne bpodop. 3 per rolcer him eode on hand hund- 
eahcaciz bupga:. Spa lad per Pena yole Scipione, pa he hy 
Seflymed hepde. ypa-peh pe he hy yume piv feo xerealde. p he 
‘P peops nolde agan } him mon pid yealde. ac hic o}pum man- 
num yealde:. On pam ilcan zeape beypac epc Pannibal cpezen 
conyulay. Mapcellur 3 Cpiypmuy. y hy ofploh:. Da Llaudruy 
Nepo and Mapcuy Lruuy Salinazon pepan conyulay. Paycepbal. 
Pannibaley bpoSop. yop mid fypde of Iypanmum on Icalia. 
Pannibale co rulcume. pa zeahyedon pa conyulay } ep Panni- 
bal. J him ongean comon. ypa he pa muncar ofepfapen hzeerbde. 
J pep heeydon lanzgryum zefeohc. xp pepa rolca apep fluze. 
pey ypiSop on pam zelanz. } Paycepbal ypa lace leah. roppon 
pe he elpenday mid him herbde. 7 Romane heydon yize:. Dap 
peaps Parcepbal oyylazen. 3 min. M. hepey. J Vv. m. Zepanzen:. 
Da hecton pa conyulay Paycepbale ‘p hearod of-aceopran. 3 
apeoppan hic beropan Pannibaley pic-rcope:. Da Panmbale 
cud pey } hip bpodop ofylezen per. J pey folcey ypa rela mid 
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so that the king himself surrendered, and of all the others 
some he slew, some bound, and sent the king bound to Rome, 
and with him many of the chief senators. Within the city a 
great treasure was found: some of it Scipio sent to Rome, 
some he ordered to be divided among his people. At that 
time the consul Léevinus proceeded with a fleet from Mace- 
donia to Sicily, and there took the city of Agrigentum, and 
captured Hanno, their leader. Afterwards forty towns sur- 
rendered to him, and twenty-six he gained by warfare. At that 
time Annibal slew the consul Cneus Fulvius in Italy, and 
eight thousand with him. After that Annibal fought against 
Marcellus, the consul, for three days: on the first day, the 
people fell alike on either side; on the second day, Annibal 
had the victory; on the third day, the consul had. After 
that, the consul, Fabius Maximus, proceeded with a fleet to 
the city of Tarentum, unknown to Annibal, and captured the 
city by night, so that they knew it not who were therein ; 
and slew Carthalo, Annibal’s general, and thirty thousand 
with him. In the year after this, Annibal stole on the consul, ' 
Claudius Marcellus, where he sat with his army, and slew him 
and his people with him. In those days Scipio put to flight 
Asdrubal in Spain, the other brother of Annibal, and of that 
people there surrendered to him eighty towns. So hateful 
were the Punic people to Scipio, that, when he had defeated 
them, although he sold some for money, he would not possess 
the value that had been given him for them, but gave it to 
other persons. Inthe same year, Annibal again circumvented 
two consuls, Marcellus and Crispinus, and slew them. When 
Claudius Nero and Marcus Livius Salinator were consuls, 
Asdrubal, Annibal’s brother, marched with an army from 
Spain to Italy, to the aid of Annibal. Then the consuls were 
apprized of that before Annibal, and came against him when 
he had crossed the mountains, and there they had a long 
battle ere either of the armies fled. It was chiefly in conse- 
quence of his having elephants with him that Asdrubal was 
so slow to flee; and the Romans had the victory. There was 
Asdrubal slain, and fifty-three thousand of his army, and five 
thousand captured. The consuls then commanded Asdrubal’s 
head to be cut off and cast before Annibal’s camp. When 
it was known to Annibal that his brother was slain, and so 
many of the people with him, then he first felt fear of the 
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him. pa peapd him eperc eze ppam Romanum. J Zepop on 
Bpua $ land:. Da hayde Panmbal 7 Romane an sean yoil- 
neyye him betpeonum. roppon pe pa role bucu on reren-abdle. 
mid ungemecve ypulcon:- On pepe ycilnerye Scipio zeeobde 
ealle Ippanie. 3 pidSan com co Rome. yj Romanum co pzbe 
gelepde. hy mid ypeipum fope on Pannibaley land:. Da 
rendon Romane hine. ‘f he pey fepelcer conrul pepe. 7 pade 
pey pe he on Pene com. him com onzean Panno ye cynimz 
unpephce. J pep peapd opylazen:. On pape cide Pannibal 
Feahc pid Sempponmy pone conyul on Icaham. j hme bebdpar 
into Romebypiz:. Adpcep pam ronan Pene ongean Scipion 
mid eallum heopa rulcume. 5 pic-ycope namon on cpam yto- 
pum. neah pepe bypiz pe mon Utica hec. on odpe peepan 
Pene. on odpe Numede. pe him on fulcume pepon. +) xepohc 
heepdon hy pep pceolban pmcep-relc habban :» Ae prSdan 
Scipio zeahyobde pa fopepeapday pepon feop pam feycenne 
Seyecce. J eac } pep nane odpe neap pepan. he pa oyzellice 
geleedde hiy rypde becuh pam peapdum. 7 feapa menn co oSpum 
peepa feycenna onyende. co pon hy hiy enne ende onbepn- 
bon. p yiddan meyc ealle pe pep binnan pean. peepon pid per 
Fypey peand. co pon f hy hic acpencan pohron ‘+ De pa Serpio, 
gemong pam. hy meyz ealle opploh:. Da P pa oSpe onrundon. 
pe on pam odpum feycenna peenon. hi pepan plocmelum pidep- 
peapd pam odSpum co fulcume. ¥ hy Scipio pey ealle pa mhc 
yleanbe ypa hi ponne comon o% Sez. J yiddan he yloh ofep 
ealne pone dzz fleonde. 4 heona cpegen cynmzay. Paycenbal 5 
Sirax. odluzon co Larcama pepe bypigz. 7 zezadepedan pone 
Fulcum pe hi pa hepdon. 3 onzean Scrpran comon. ¥ efc pup- 
don zerlymed inco Lapcama:. Sume odfluzon co Cpecan pam 
iglande. 7 him Scrpio yende yerphepe xfcep. } mon sume 
ofyloh yume xzerenz. 3 Sipax peapd zerangen. heopa oden 
cyning. J piddan pey co Rome on pacentan yended -:. 

On pam xzereohcum pepon Pene ypa pophynte. $ hy na 
yi66an hy pS Romane co nahcve ne bemecon. Jj yendon on 
Icahe wxycep Panmbale, J bedan } he hm co pulcume 
come. j he him pepente pepe bene zecyzSabe. Foppon pe 
he yceolbe Icaham Foplecan. on pam ppeoceodan seapne. pe 
he xp on com. J he ealle opyloh pe of pam landum hir 
menn penon. J mid him ofen re nolban:. Da he ham- 
peapd yezlebe. pa hec he anne mann ycigan on pone meeyc. 
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Romans, and marched into the land of the Bruttii. There- 
upon Annibal and the Romans had a year of stillness between 
them, because of both armies vast numbers died of fever. 
During that stillness, Scipio conquered all Spain, and after- 
wards came to Rome, and counselled the Romans to proceed 
with ships to Annibal’s land. Thereupon the Romans sent 
him, that he might be the commander of the expedition ; and 
as soon as he came to Carthage, Hanno, the king, came 
against him unawares, and was there slain. At that time 
Annibal fought against the consul Sempronius in Italy, and 
drove him into Rome. After that the Carthaginians pro- 
ceeded against Scipio with all their force, and pitched a camp 
in two places, near the city that is called Utica; in the one 
were the Carthaginians, in the other the Numidians, who 
were in aid of them, and had thought they should there have 
winter-quarters. But when Scipio learned that the foremost 
watches were stationed far from the fortress, and also that 
there were no others nearer, he secretly led his army be- 
tween the watches, and sent.a few men to one of their fast- 
nesses, that they might set one end of it on fire, that then 
most of all those that were within would run towards the fire, 
for the purpose of quenching it. He then, Scipio, in the mean 
while, slew almost all of them. When the others, who were 
in the other fastness, discovered that, they went thitherward 
in flocks, to aid the others; and Scipio was all that night 
slaying them as they came, until day; and afterwards he 
slew those fleeing through the whole day; and their two 
kings, Asdrubal and Syphax, fled to the city of Carthage, and 
gathered the force that they had there, and came against 
Scipio, and were again driven into Carthage. Some fled to 
the isle of Cirta, and Scipio sent a fleet after them, so that 
some were slain, some taken; and Syphax was taken, one of 
their kings, and was afterwards sent in chains to Rome. 

Tn these wars, the Carthaginians were so reduced, that they 
afterwards esteemed themselves as naught against the Romans, 
and sent to Italy for Annibal, and prayed that he would come 
to their aid, and he granted their prayer weeping, because he 
must abandon Italy, in the thirteenth year after he had first 
come thither; and he slew all his men that were of those 
countries, who would not [cross] the sea with him. When he 
sailed homewards, he commanded a man to ascend the mast 
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J locian hpzden he f land zecheope ‘} hi copeand peepon. pa yeese 
he him. } he zeyape ane cobpocene bypgenne. ypylce heopa 
peap per } mon picum mannum buran eopdsan of yscanum 
pophce:. Da pay Pannubale. zpcep heopa heepeniycum zepunan. 
‘p andpypbe ypide lad. 3 um unpanc yzede pay andpypder. 7 ealne 
pone hene he het mid pam yeipum panon pendan pe he zepohe 
heerde. 7 up comon zt Lepcan pam cune. j hnebdlice pop co 
Lancama. 3 biddenbe pay ‘p he moyze pid Scrpion yppecan. J 
pilmente py } he ¢p1d becpeox pam rolcum findan yceolte :. 
Ac hy heopa yundop-rppzce pe hy betpeox pam forum coxze- 
Sepe-peand gerppecon. [3] co unpibbe bpohzon. 3 hy co 
Sefeohte zypedon. 7 pade pey pe hi cozzedene comon. Panni- 
baler ole peapd zerlymed. J Xx. M. opplazen. y v. hund 7 
eahcaziz elpenda. 7 Pannibal od;leah Feopepa yum co Adpa- 
mecum pam feeycenne ;. Da yendon pa buph-leobe or Lancaina 
xycen Pannibale. J cpebon $ him yeleyct pepe. $ hy ppider co 
Romanum pilnate °. Dapa Laur Lopneluy 4 Lenculuy Pub- 
huy? pepon conrular. peapd Lapcamum ppd alyzed ppam 
Scipion. mid pana Senacuyey pillan. on } zepad. ‘ pa izland 
Sicilia 3 Sapdma hipdon co Romanum. jp hy him elce zeane 
seyealde ypa pela calencana yeolrper. ypa hy him ponne alyrse. 
J Scrpio hec vy. hund heona ycipa up-aceon J Fopbepnan. 4 
y16dan to Rome hampeapd Fon ;- Da him mon pone cprumphan. 
ongean bpohze. pa eode pepmid Teppenctiuy ye mepa Tap- 
cama yceop. J bep heec on hip hearde. foppon Romane 
hzydon pa niplice Seyecc. ‘f pa pe here bepan mojyton. ponne 
hy ypyle role ofeppunnen heroon. pa moycon zzoen habban. 
se Feoph ze ppeodom:. . 


; XI. 


fiycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbned pey v. hund pnepum 
JU. per zeendad  xpcene Punica sepinn J Romana. hi 
dpeozende pepan xu. pincep. ac Romane pavde per oden 
ongunnon pid Mecedonie:. Da hlucan pa conyulay. hpyle 
heopa $ zepmn perc undepron peeolde:- Da xzehleac hic 
Qunciuy Flaminiuy. J on pam gepmne moneza zereoht 
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and look whether he knew the land towards which they were 
going. Then he said to him that he saw a ruined sepulchre, 
such as it was their custom to make above the earth of stones 
for rich men. Thereupon was to Annibal, according to their 
heathen custom, that answer extremely distasteful, and he ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction at the answer, and he commanded 
all the army with the ships to turn from the place to which 
he had resolved [to go], and arrived at the town of Leptis, 
and speedily proceeded to Carthage, and prayed that he 
might speak with Scipio, and desired that he might settle a 
peace between the [two] nations: but their private confer- 
ence, which they had with each other, they brought to a 
hostile termination, and prepared themselves for battle; and 
soon after they had come together, Annibal’s army was put 
to flight and twenty thousand slain, and five hundred and 
eighty elephants; and Annibal with three others fled to the 
fortress of Adrumetum. Thereupon the inhabitants of Car- 
thage sent for Annibal, and said that it would be best for them 
to desire peace of the Romans. When Caius Cornelius and 
Publius Lentulus were consuls, peace was granted to the 
Carthaginians by Scipio, with the consent of the senate, on 
condition that the islands of Sicily and Sardinia should belong 
to the Romans, and that they should pay them every year as 
many talents of silver as they then conceded to them; and 
Scipio ordered five hundred of their ships to be drawn up 
and burnt, and then proceeded homeward to Rome. Then 
they brought the triumph to meet him, when therewith went 
Terentius, the great Carthaginian poet, and bare a hat on his 
head ; because the Romans had newly decreed, that those who 
might bear a hat, when they had overcome such people, might 
have both life and freedom. - 


XI. 


After Rome had been built five hundred and fifty years, 
the second war of the Carthaginians and Romans was ended, 
that they had been carrying on for fourteen years; but the 
Romans, immediately after, began another against the Ma- 
cedonians. Then the consuls drew lots, which of them 
should first undertake that war. The lot then fell on Quinc- 
tius Flamininus, who in that war fought many battles, and 
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duphceah. 3 ofcore jrze hepoe. 08 Philppuy heopa cyninz 
Fpiser bed. y hic hrm Romane alypoon. 7 yiddan he fop on 
Lecedemonie. ¥ Quinciuy Flammiuy zenydde bezen pa cy- 
ningay. ‘} hy yealbon heopa yuna co ‘plum. Philippur Wzece- 
Sonia cyning yealbe Demecpruy hiy yunu. j Lecedemoma 
cyning yealdbe Apmenian hiy yunu. 7 ealle pa Romaniyean menn 
pe Pannibal on [pece xeyeald habe. him bebead ye conyul. 
hy eall heopa hearod berceanon. co cacne p he hy of peopbome 
adyoe:- On Szepe cide Inpubper 3 Cenomanni pa fole. hy 
cogedene hy zeromnobdan. rop Amulcoper lane. Pannibaley 
bpedep. pone he zp on Icahum him bezycan roplec. 4 prSsan 
Fopan on Placenzie 7 on Cpemone pa land. 7 hy mib-ealle 
apeycon:- Da yendon Romane pidep Dlaudiuy Fuluruy! pone 
conyul. j he hy uneade o¢eppann:. fEycep pam Flaminior ye 
conrul zereahc pid Philrppuy. Macedsoma cyning. J pid Thnaci. 
J 6 Ihpice. 3 pis moneza odpe Seoba on anum zereohce. J 

hy ealle zeplymbe. peep peey Meecedonia ehca M. ofylazen, 5 
vi. M. Zefanzen‘- Adpcep pam Sempponruy ye conyul peapd 
ofylazen on Ippamia mid ealne hiy pypde:- On pape cide 
@apcelluy ye conyul peapd seflymed on Ecpupia pam lanbe. pa 
com Fuprur oSep conrul him co fulcume. 3 yize heepde. 4 hy 
jippan } land eall apercan °- Dapa Lucruy Ualepruy 3 Flaccur 
@Mapcuy? peepon conrulay. pa onzan Anciochur Sipia_ cyninz 
punan prs Romanum. ¥ of Apia on Cupope mid fypde zefop *- 
-On pepe cide bebubon Romane p mon Pannibal Lapcama 
cyning gerenze. 7 hme yr8dan co Rome bpohve!- Da he 
xehypoe. pa rleah he to Anzochuye. Sima cynmze. pep he on 
cpeogendlican onbide peer. hpzepep he pis Romanum pmnan 
Sopyce. ypa he onzunnen heyde:- Ac hme Pannibal aypon. 
p he } zepmn lenz onzan'- Da yendon Romane Scipion 
Affpicanuy heona ependpacan co Anziochuye. pa hec he 
Pannibal. f he pid pa ependpacan yppece. 3 him seandpypoe :. 

Da hy nanpe pbbe ne Sepeaps. pa com xycep pam Scipio ye 
conyul mid Llarpione. oSpum conyule. 4 Anciochuyey folcey 
oryloh xl. M. peer on pam efcepan zeane zereaht Serpio pid 
Pannibal uce on pee. Jyige hepbe:. Da Anciochuy  xehypbde. 
pa beed he Seipion Fper. 3 him hiy yunu ham onyende. ye per 
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oftenest had the victory, until Philip, their king, sued for 
peace, and the Romans granted it to him; and he after went 
to Lacedemonia, and Quinctius Flamininus compelled both 
kings to give their sons as hostages. Philip, the Macedonian 
king, gave his son Demetrius, and the Lacedemonian king 
gave his son Armenes. And of all the Roman men that 
Annibal had sold into Greece, the consul commanded their 
heads to be shaved, in token that he released them from 
slavery. At that time the nations of the Insubres and Ce- 
nomani assembled together, at the instigation of Amilcar, the 
brother of Annibal, whom he had before left behind him 
in Italy, and they afterwards proceeded against the lands 
of Placentia and Cremona, and totally laid them waste. 
Thereupon the Romans sent thither the consul Claudius 
Fulvius, and he with difficulty overcame them. After that 
the consul Flamininus fought against Philip, the king of 
Macedon, against the Thracians, and against the Illyrians, 
and against many other nations, in one battle, and put them 
all to flight. There were of the Macedonians eight thousand 
slain, and six thousand taken. After that the consul Sem- 
pronius was slain in Spain with all his army. At that time 
¢he consul Marcellus was routed in the land of Etruria, 
when Furius, the other consul, came to his aid and had vic- 
tory, and they afterwards laid waste all that land. When 
Lucius Valerius and Mareus Flaccus were consuls, Antiochus, 
the Syrian king, began to war against the Romans, and came 
from Asia into Europe with an army. At that time, the 
Romans commanded that Annibal, the -Carthaginian king, 
should be seized and afterwards brought to Rome. When 
he heard that, he fled to Antiochus, the Syrian king, where 
he was in a state of doubt, whether he durst war against ‘the 
Romans as he had begun. But Annibal induced him that 
he carried on the war longer. ‘Thereupon the Romans sent 
Scipio Africanus, as their ambassador, to Antiochus, when 
he commanded Annibal to speak with the ambassadors, and 
answer them. When they obtained no peace, the consul 
Scipio came after that with Glabrio, another consul, and of 
the people of Antiochus slew forty thousand. In the fol- 
lowing year, Scipio fought against Annibal out at sea, and 
had the victory. When Antiochus heard that, he prayed 
Scipio for peace, and sent his son home to him, who was in 
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on hiy pealde. ypa he nyyce hu he him co com. buzan ypa pume 
menn yexdan. } he yrceolbe beon on hepzunze zefanzen. odde 
on peapde:- On pape pippan Ippanie foppeapd Emiliuy ye 
conyul mid eallum hiy folce. ypam Luyicaniam pepe peode :- 
On pam dazum foppeapd Lucius Bewur re consul. mid eallum 
huy folce. ypam Ecpuyci pam leodum. } peep nan co laze ne 
peand } hic co Rome zebobdate:- Adpcep pam Fulwuy ye 
consul op mid Fypdse on Epece co pam beopzum pe mon 
Olmphuy hez. pa pey py folcer rela on an seycen odflozen. 
pa on pam gefeohce. pa hi } paycen bpecan poldan. peey rela 
Romana mid flanum ofycotod. 3 mid ycanum OFTOPfos. pa se 
conyul ongeac } hy } feeycen abpecan ne mihcon. pa bebead 
he yumum pam folce. } hy ypam pam feycenne afopan. J pa 
odpe he het } hy pid pepa odeppa fluzan ponne ‘ xepeohc 
meyct pepe. } hi mid pam aloccoban ut pa pe pep bmnan 
pepan:- On pam fleame. pa pa buphpape ere pid peep peeyce- 
ney Fluzon. heopa peapd ofylazen xl. M. 3 pa pe pep co lape 
pupdon him on hand eodan:. On pam sazum fop @Mapcury ye 
conyul on Lizop land. 3 zerlymed peap’d. 3 uy folcer oyylazen 
un. M.:- Dapa Mapcuy Claubruy 3 Mancelluy Quincur! peepon 
consular. Phihppuy. Meecedoma cyning. ofrloh Romana zepend- 
pacan. j yende Demecpiuy hiy yunu co pam yenacum. $ he p 
yppe geyetce prs hy. 3 peh pe he ypa zedyde. pa he ham com, 
Phiippuy hez hiy oSepne yunu } he hme mis atcpe acpealde. 
Foppon pe he teah hine } he hyp unzepipna yppeece pid pa yena- 
cuy;- On pepe ican cide Pannibal hir agnum pillan hine 
rylpne mid accpe acpealbe:. On pepe cide odiepde Fulcania 
P igland on Sicilum.  neey xeyrepen ep pa:. On pepe cide 
Qumcuy Fuluuy ye conyul gefeahe pid pa ryppan Ippanie. 7 
yige hepbe:. Dapa Lepiouy Muciuy? pey conyul. polse reo 
yepengeyce peod pmnan on Romane. pe mon pa he Baycepne. 
j nu hy mon het Punzepie. hy polban cuman Pepyeure co 
Fulcume, Meecedomia cynmge. pa per Donua yeo ea ypa ypide 
ofepfpopen. } hy zecpupedon p hy ogep pam sye fapan 
mihvon. ac hy meyc ealle pep Foppupdon;- Dapa P. Licup 
Cpayyuy 3 Garay Layyiup peepon conyular. pa zepeand P Meece- 
Soniyce gepmn. $ mon eade mez co pam meycan zepnnum 
sevellan. fonpam pe on pam dazgum pepon ealle Icalie Ro- 
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his power, as he knew not how he came to him, unless, as 
some men said, that he had been captured while plundering, 
or on his watch. In the further Spain, A‘milius, the consul, 
perished with all his army by the Lusitanian nation. In 
those days, the consul, Lucius Bebius, perished with all his 
army, by the Etruscan nations, so that none was left to an- 
nounce it at Rome. After that, the consul Fulvius pro- 
ceeded with an army to Greece, to the mountains that are 
called Olympus, where many of that people had fled to a 
fastness. Then, in the fight, when they would capture the 
fastness, many of the Romans were shot with arrows and 
struck with stones. When the consul was sensible that they 
could not take the fastness, he commanded some of the army 
to depart from the fastness, and the others he ordered to flee 
towards the others, when the fight was hottest, that they 
might thereby entice out those that were there within. In 
the flight, when the inhabitants fled back towards the fast- 
ness, forty thousand of them were slain, and those that were 
left surrendered to him. In those days, the consul Marcius 
went with an army to the land of Liguria, and was put to 
flight, and four thousand of his army were slain. When 
Marcus Claudius and Marcellus Quintus were consuls, 
Philip, king of Macedon, slew the Roman ambassadors, and 
sent his son, Demetrius, to the senate, that he might allay 
their anger: and, although he did so, when he came home 
Philip commanded his other son to kill him with poison, be- 
cause he accused him of speaking disparagingly of him before 
the senate. At the same time, Annibal voluntarily killed 
himself by poison. At that same time, appeared the island 
of Vulcan, in Sicily, which had not been seen before then. 
At that time the consul, Quintus Fulvius, fought against 
the further Spaniards, and had victory. When Lepidus 
Mucius was consul, that most fierce nation called the Bas- 
terne (but now called Hungarii) resolved to make war on 
the Romans. They wished to come to the aid of Perseus, 
the Macedonian king. At that time the river Danube was 
so greatly frozen over, that they trusted that they could pass 
over the ice, but almost all of them there perished. When 
P. Licinius Crassus and Caius Cassius were consuls, the 
Macedonian war took place, which may well be numbered 
among the greatest wars, because in those days all the Italians 
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manum on fulcume. 7 eac Phcolomeuy Exypca cyning. 7 
Apzeacuy Lappadocia cynmz. 7 Cumemy Apia eynmyz. J 
Mapmyya Numedia cynmz:. And Pepreure Mecedonia cy- 
ninze. him peepon on sulcume ealle Thpaci 7 Lhpice. 7 pade 
pey pe hy coromne comon. Romane pupdon xzeflymed. 7 pade 
per xc odpum zereohte hy pupdon eac zeplymed. 7 wzpcep 
pam zereohcum Pepyeuy pey ealne pone zeap Romane ypide 
ypencense. 3 yiddan he yop on Ilipice. 7 abpee Sulcanum 
heopa buph. seo pay Romanum unbdeppeod. 3 micel py mann- 
cynney. sum acpealde yum Mezecedome ledde:. Aipcep pam 
zepeahc Lucruy Emiliuy ye conrul pis Pepreuy 7 hme of¢epponn. 
‘y hip folcey ofyloh xx. M. 7 he yylp ec pam cyppe odzleah. 4 
pase epcep pam zefanzgen peapd. 7 co Rome bpohc. 7 pap 
ofrlazen. J moneza zepeohc xzepupdon on pam bazum on 
monegum landum. hic nu iy co lonzyum ealle co reczanne :. 


XII. 


fEycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped py vi. hund pmcpum 
papa Lucy Lucinuy. 3 Luculluy Aula! pepon conyulay. peapd 
Romanum ye mezyca eze pam Scelcicepum. Ippania folce. y 
hanne mann nefoon pe pidep mid fypdse dopyce sefapan. 
bucan Scerpion pam conyule. ye pay zfcep pam yepelce Apppi- 
canuy haven. roppon pe he pa odpe yide pidep fop pa nan 
odep ne donyce. peh pe Romane heerbe zepopden hpene ep. 
he on Ayiam fapan yeeolde. ac he moneza zereoht on Ippanium 
on miyyenlicum pigum puphceah:- On pam Sazum Sepwmur 
Taalua. Scrpion zepepa. zepeahe pid Lupicaniam. Ippania rolce. 5 
seplymed peapd:- On pam dazum bebubdon Romana zobday 
pam yenacum } mon cheacpum pophce him to plezan. ac hic 
Scipio” ofcpeedlice him abeabd. hy hic ne anzunnon. ‘J eac 
rylp peede. pa he ham of Iypaniam com. hic pepe ye meyca 
unped. J ye mayca zedpola:- Py pa Romane ron hip cide. 
j Suph hiy lane. ofephypson pam zodum. 7} eall } peoh hn 
peepco yamnod heerbon. pe hy pid pam yylum. ‘J pis pam ponce 
yyllan poldan. hy hic pd o3pum Smzum yealdan:- Nu mez 
pam cpiycenan zercomuan. pe ypyle dSeorolzyld lufiad 7 bezonzad, 
pa ye yepe cpiycen ney. hic ypa pide yopreah. yepe hic 
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were in aid of the Romans, and also Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, and Eumenes, king of 
Asia, and Massanissa, king of Numidia. And of Perseus, 
king of Macedon, there were in aid all the Thracians and 
Illyrians. And soon after they came together, the Romans 
were put to flight, and soon after, in a second battle, they 
were also put to flight; and after those battles, Perseus 
greatly harassed the Romans all that year, and afterwards 
marched into Illyria, and took their town of Sulcanum, 
which was subject to the Romans, and of the people some he 
slew, some led into Macedonia. Atter that, Lucius Aimilius, 
the consul, fought agaist Perseus and overcame him, and 
slew twenty thousand of his army, and he himself on that 
occasion fled, and soon afterwards was captured and brought 
to Rome, and there slain. And there were many wars in 
those days in many lands, which it is now too tedious to 
relate. 


XII. 


After Rome had been built six hundred years, when Ia- 
cius Licinius and Lucullus Aulus were consuls, the Romans 
were in the greatest fear of the Celtiberians, a Spanish peo- 
ple, and had no man who durst proceed thither with an army, 
except the consul Scipio, who after that expedition was called 
Africanus, because he a second time went whither no other 
durst [go]; although the Romans, a little while before, had 
decreed that he should go to Asia; but he fought many 
battles in Spain with divers victories. In those days, Servius 
Galba, a companion of Scipio, fought against the Lusitanians, 
a people of Spain, and was defeated. In those days, the Ro- 
man gods commanded the senate to build them a theatre 
for plays; but Scipio oftentimes enjoined them not to un- 
dertake it, and also himself said, when he came from Spain, 
that it would be the greatest imprudence and the greatest 
error. The Romans then, through his chiding and his advice, 
contemned the gods; and all the money that they had thereto 
collected, with which they had intended to pay for the pillars 
and for the work, they paid for other things. Now may 
those Christians feel shame, who love and cultivate such 
idolatry; when he, who was not a Christian, so greatly 
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fypSpian yeeolde. xycep heopa azgnum xzepunan:-  Apcep 
pam Sepwuy Galua op epc on Luyicame. J fps yenamon pid 
hy. j hy undep pam fpide beypac:- Seo od peapd fopneah 
Romanum cto pam meycan heapme. ‘} him nan folc ne zecpu- 
pode. pe him unbdeppeod pey !- 


XIII. 


fEycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped py vi. hund prncepum 
ju. papa Lenropmuy Mapcuy y Manhuy Lucruy! pepon con- 
yulay. pa zepeapd  Spidde zepmn Romana y Lanpcama. 7 
zepeapd pa yenacuy him becpeonum. zp hy mon Spiddan pide 
ofeppunne. } mon ealle Lapcaima copuppe. J efc yendon 
Scipian piden. J he hi ec heopa ropman zereohte zerlymbe. 7 
bedparz mco Lancama‘- Adrcep pam hy beedan ppider Romane. 
ac hic Scipio nolde him alyran prs nanum odpum Sinze. bucon 
hy him ealle heopa peepeno agearon. j pa buph foplecon. 3 
nan ne yece hype x. milum neah;- Aycep pam pe } zedon 
pey. hy cpedon f him leogpe pene } hi mid pepe bymnz 
ectzedepe Foppupdon. ponne hi mon bucon him copuppe. y 
him ert peepeno pophcon. pa pe iren hepdon. 7 pa pe nerdon. 
hy pophcon yume of yeolppe. sume of cpeopum. 7 xzereccon 
him co cyninzgum cpezen Paycepbalay:- Nu ic pille. cped 
Opopiuy. yeczan hulucu heo per hype ymbezanzer xxx. mila 
bpad. J eall heo per mid ye ucan bezanzen. bucan Spm 
milum. j ye peall pay xx. roca Sicce. 3 xl. ealna heah. 7 peep 
pey binnan odep leyye feycen. on pam yey che. $ py cpezpa 
mila heah?:- Py pa Capcamienyer ec pam cyppe pam buph 
apepedon. peh pe Scipio zp rela pay pealley cobpocen here. 3 
y16dan hampeand rop :- 

Dapa Eneo Copneluy 4 Lenculuy Lucilruy peepon conrulay. 
pa yop Scrpio Spidsan yide on Affpice. co pon } he pohte 
Tapcaman copeoppan. y pa he pep com. he pey vi. dazay on 
pa buph yeohvende. 05 pa buphpane beedon } hy moycon beon 
heopa unbdeppeopay. pa hy bepepian ne mihcon:. Da hes 
Scipio ealle pa piymenn. pepa pey xxvi. M. J pa pa pepned- 
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despised it, who should have furthered it according to their 
own custom. After that, Servius Galba went again to Lusi- 
tania, and made peace with them, and during that peace cir- 
cumvented them. That deed was almost of the greatest 
harm to the Romans, so that no people would trust them 
who was subject to them. 


XIII. 


After Rome had been built six hundred and two years, 
when Censorinus Marcus and Lucius Manilius were consuls, 
there happened the third war of the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians: and the senate agreed among themselves, that, if 
they overcame them a third time, they would destroy all 
Carthage. And they again sent Scipio thither, and in their 
first battle he put them to flight and drove them into Car- 
thage. After that, they sued the Romans for peace; but 
Scipio would not grant it them on any other condition, except 
they would all give up their weapons, and abandon the city, 
and that no one should settle nearer than ten miles to it. 
After that was done, they said that they would rather perish 
together with the city, than that it should be destroyed with- 
out them; and they again made themselves weapons, those 
that had iron; and those that had not, made them, some of 
silver, some of wood, and appointed the two Asdrubals for 
their kings. Now I will, says Orosius, relate how in circuit 
it was thirty miles about, and was all without surrounded 
with sea, except three miles; and the wall was twenty feet 
thick and forty ells high ; and within there was another less 
fastness, on the sea-shore, that was two miles high. The 
Carthaginians then, at that time, defended the city, although 
Scipio had before broken down much of the wall, and after- 
wards returned homewards. 

When Cneus Cornelius and Lucius Lentulus were consuls, 
Scipio proceeded a third time to Africa, because he intended 
to destroy Carthage; and when he came there he was six 
days fighting against the city, until the citizens prayed that 
they might be their thralls, as they could not defend them- 
selves. Thereupon Scipio commanded all the women, of 
whom there were twenty-six thousand, and then the men, 
the number of whom was thirty thousand [to go out]; and 

25 
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menn pepa pey xxx. M. 7 ye cynmz Parcepbal hine yylyne 
acpealoe. J hiy pig mid hype cpam yunum hi yylfe ropbepnde 
pop pees cyninzer dease. 3 Scrpio hec ealle pa buph copeoppan. 
4 wlene hiepe scan tobeacan. } hy to nanum pealle yiddan ne 
mihcon. 3 reo buph imnepeapd bapn xvi. dazay. ymb vu. hund 
pmcpa per pe heo ep zecimbped peyr:- Da per p Spidde 
zepmmn zeendod Punica 7 Romana. on pam feopdan Zeape peer 
pe hic ep onzunnen pey. peh pe Romane hefdon ep langyum 
zemot ymbe }. hpedep him pebdlicpe pepe. pe hi pa buph 
mid-ealle popdydon. } hy a y165an on pa healre fps hefbdon. 
pe hy hi ycanbdan foplecan. co pon } him zepmn eft ponan 
apoce. yoppon hy ondpebdan. zip hi hpilum ne punnon. } hy co 
pade arlapedon j aeapzadon:- Spal } eop Romanum nu ef 
cud peapd.: dan ye cpiycendom py. cped Onopiuy. p ze 
eoppa ylopena hpecycan foplupon. eoppa zepmna. J eoppeyr 
hpecyeiper. foppon ze yyndon nu utan fecce j mnan hlene. 
ac eopne ylbpan pepon ucan hlene j mnan fete. pcponzer 
mobey j peycer:- Ic nac eac. cpwd he. hu nycc ic pa hpile 
_beo. pe ic pay popd yppece. bucon ‘f 1c min gerpme amyppe :- 
Pic bid eac zeopnlic. mon heapdlice znibe pone hneycercan 
mealm-ycan. efcep pam Phe Sence pone yeleycan hpetycan 
on co zepecanne:- Spa ponne ir me nu ypide eaprede heopa 
mod co ahpeccan. nu hic nadop nele beon. ne ;ceapp ne 
heapd:.- 


BOOK V. 
A, 


IL pac. cpeed Opopruy. hpeec ye Romana zilp ppidoyc ry. poppon 
pe hi maneza yolc ofeppunnan. 4 maneza cynmyzay beropan 
heopa ctpiumphan ofcpzdlice opifan. } sndon pa zodcundan 
cida. pe hy ealne pez fopezilpad. zelicoyc pam pe hi nu cpzedon. 
p pa uida him anum zeyealte peepan. 4} nepan eallum folce. ac 
pep hi hic zeopne onzican cudan. ponne pepon hi eallum rol- 
cum zemene!- Ing hi ponne cpedad. pa cida zode paepon. 
Foppon hi pa ane buph pelize zedyoan. ponne mazon hi puhcon 
cpedan. } pa pepan pa unzerelizeycan. roppon pe Suph pene 
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the king Asdrubal, killed himself, and his wife with her two 


sons burned themselves, because of the king’s death; and 


Scipio commanded all the city to be destroyed, and every 
hewn stone to be beaten to pieces, that they might not after- 
wards [serve] for any wall. And the city within was burning 
for sixteen days, about seven hundred years from the time 
when it was first built. Then was the third war of the Car- 
thaginians and Romans ended, in the fourth year from the 
time when it was first begun ; although the Romans had pre- 
viously a long consultation, as to whether it were more advi- 
sable totally to destroy the city, that they might ever after 
have peace on that side, or they should leave it standing, 
that war might afterwards be raised up from thence ; because 
they dreaded, if they had not sometimes war, that they would 
too quickly become slothful and spiritless. So that itis now 
manifest to you, Romans, that since Christianity was, says 
Orosius, that ye have lost the whetstone of your forefathers, 
of your wars and your energy ; because ye are now fat with- 
out and lean within; but your forefathers were lean without 
and fat within, of strong and firm mind. I also know not, 
says he, how useful I may be while I am speaking these 


words, or whether I may lose my labour. It is also de- 


sirable for a man to rub hardly the softest metal, if he 
intends the most excellent whetstone to work upon it. So 


then it is to me now very difficult to whet their mood, now 


when it will be neither sharp nor hard. 


BOOK V. 
FE. 


T Know, says Orosius, what the Roman vaunt chiefly is ; [it 
is] because they have overcome many nations and have often- 
times driven many kings before their triumphs. Those are the 
blessed times that they are always boasting of, as if they now 
said, that those times were given to them alone, and not to 
all people ; but, if they could well understand it, they were 
common to all nations. But if they say that those times 
were good, because they made one city prosperous, then more 
justly may they say, that they were the most unhappy, be- 
cause through the pride of ae city, all the others were 

ey 
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anne bupze plenceo pupdon ealle odpe co padlan zebone:. Inp 
hi ponne pey ne zelypan. acpran ponne Icaha. hypa azene land- 
leode. hu him pa cida zelicodon. pa hi man yloh y hynbde. 7 on 
odpe land yealoe xx. pyncpa 7 C. zip hi ponne him ne zelyran. 
acyize ponne Iyppamie. pe } ylce pepan Speozende cpa hund 
pincpa. Jj manize oSpe peoda. 3 eac pa manezan cyninzar. hu 
him leobde. ponne hi man on zeocon j on pacencan beropan 
heopa cprumphan opiron. him co zilpe. pis Romane peapd. 7 
yy6dan on capcepnum lazon. 06 pe hi deade ypulcon:. And 
hi manige cynmnzay zeypenccan. to pon f hi eal zerealdon } hi 
ponne heydon. prs heopa eapman hye:. Ac foppon hic ip up 
uncué yj ungelyfedlic. foppon pe pe synd on Sam fpide xe- 
bopene. pe hi pa uneaSe heopa reoph! mis zeceapodon:. Deez 
pey yyddan Upiyc zebonen py. } pe peepon of zelcon peopsome 
alyrede. 3 of eelcon eze. zip pe him rulzanzan pyllad :. 


II. 


fEycep pam pe Romana buph zecimbped pey vi. hund 
pintpum 3 vi. p peer py ilcan zeape pe Capcama copoppen pey. 
efcep hype hpype. Imeo Copnelur 3 Lenculuy Lucio? co- 
puppon Lopmchum. ealpa Cpeaca heagod-buph:. On hype 
bpyne zemulcan ealle pa anlicneyya cozeedepe. pe peep bmnan 
pepan. ze gyloene. ze yylppene. xe epene. ze cypepene. 7 on 
pyccar beruncon:;. Inc co-b5eze man hee Copmehiyce facu 
ealle pe peepor zepophte pepan. roppon pe hi pz Feezenan J 
Syppan ponne znize odpe :. 

On pam dazum pey an hypde on Pirpanrum ye pey Uepiacuy 
haven. J peer mycel Seopman. 3 on Sepe ycalunze he peand 
pearene. J on pam pearlace he him geteah co mycelne man- 
fulcum. j manize cunay ofephepzobe :. fEycep pam hip penod 
peox to pon ypide ‘} he mamize land ypophepzobe. 7 Romanum 
peand micel exe ypam him. 7 Uecihuy pone conrul onzean hine 
mid Fypde yendan. j he pep gerplymed peapd. 3 buy folcer ye 
meeyca deel opplazen:. Alc odSpum cyppe pydep pop Gary 
Foluciuy ye conyul. 7 eac zeflymed peapd :. Alc Spidsan cyppe 
pyoep yop Llaubruy re conyul. 3 pohce } he Romana byrmop 
zebecan yceolde. ac he hic on pam yeepnelde ppySop zeyhce. 3 un- 
eade yylp apez com:. Acer pam Uemiacuy zemecce. mid Spm 
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reduced to indigence. But if they do not believe this, let 
_ them ask the Italians, their own countrymen, how they liked 
- those times, when they were slain, and oppressed, and sold 
- into other lands for a hundred and twenty years? Butif 
- they do not believe them, let them ask the Spaniards, who 
were suffering the same for two hundred years, and many 
other nations. And also the many kings, how they liked it, 
when in yokes and in chains they were driven in pride before 
their triumphs towards Rome, and afterwards lay in prisons 
until they perished by death? And many kings they 
afflicted, that they might give them all that they had for 
their miserable life. But therefore it is unknown to us and 
incredible, because we are born in that peace that they could 
hardly buy with their lives. It was after Christ was born 
that we were redeemed from every thraldom and from every 
fear, if we will fulfil his precepts. 


TY. 


After Rome had been built six hundred and six years, that 
was in the same year in which Carthage was destroyed : 
after its fall, Cneus Cornelius and Lucius Lentulus destroyed 
Corinth, the chief city of all the Greeks. In its burning, 
all the statues that were in it, were melted together, of gold, 
of silver, brazen, or of copper, and sunk into pits. Yet to 
_this day we call Corinthian vessels all that. were made 
thereof ; for they are fairer and dearer than any others. 


Tn those days there was a shepherd in Spain, who was — 


named Viriathus, and was a great thief, and in his stealing 
he became a robber, and in his robberies drew to him a large 
force of men, and plundered many towns. After that his 
gang increased so much that he ravaged many lands, and the 
Romans were in great dread of him, and sent the consul. Ve- 
tilius against him with an army, and he was there put to 
flight, and the greatest part of his people slain. At the 
second time, Caius Plautius the consul proceeded thither, 
and was also put to flight. At the third time, the consul 
Claudius proceeded thither, and thought that he would re- 
pair the Roman disgrace; but he in that expedition rather 
increased it, and escaped himself with difficulty. After that 


Nc 
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hund manna. Romana an M. on anum puba. peep peer Uemiacuyer 
folcey hun6d-yeoronciz ofylazen. 7 Romana 1. hund. 3 pa oSpe 
zeflymede pupdan:. On pam fleame peapd an Fepiacuy pezen 
pam oSpum .co lanze xycep-rylzende. 05 man hir hopy unden 
him offceac. pa polban pa odpe ealle hine znne ofylean. odde 
gebindan. pa yloh he aney manner hopy. mid hiy ypeopte. p 
him pand p hearod of. yrddan per eallum pam odpum ypa 
mycel exe ppam him. } hi hme zpecan ne dopycan:. Aafcep 
pam Appruy Ulaudiy ye conyul zereahe pid Lalhe. 3 pep 
zeplymed peapd. y pade pay ert pypde zeledbde pid hi. 5 prze 
haepde. J heopa ofyloh vi. M.:- Da he hampeapd pey. pa bed 
he } man dyde beronan him pone tprumphan. ac Romane him 
uncpeophice hip oppypnoon. 7 hic undep } labebon. roppon pe 
he wp ec pam odpum cyppe pize nefoe:. AUpcep pam pay 
ypa mycel man-cpealm on Rome. } pep nan ucen-cumen man 
cuman ne dopyce. J manize land bmnan pepe bypz pxepon 
bucan elcum yprepeapde:. Ji picon peah f  ailce yrel orep- 
code bucan zebloce. spa pa manezan ep Sydon pe hi pendon p 
hy mid heopa deorolzylsum zeycyped hepbon:. Buran cpeon. 
3p hi pa blocan mihzan. hi polban yeczean } him heopa zodayr 
gehulpan :. Ac hic pay Loder zgu. ‘) ealle pa lazon pe hic Son 
reeoldan. 08 hic yylp openeode:. Afpcep pam Fawup ye conrul 
Fop mud fypde ongean Femiacuy. 4 zeplymed peapd:. Se consul 
Zedyde eallum Romanum pa byymeplicercan debe. pa he 
aypeon of Scipprum yx hund manna co him hir xeportena. 
pa li him to coman. het him eallum pa hanba oF-aceonran! :. 
Aiycep pam yop Pompey ye conrul on Numanvzinay. Ippania - 
peode. J gerlymed peapd:. Ymbe feopepcyne zean pey pe 
Uepiacuy prS Romane onzan. he peapd ypam hip azenum man- 
num ofylazen. y ypa ofc spa hme Romane mid zefeohte ze- 
yohton. he hi yimle zeplymbe:. Dep Sydan peah Romane lycle 
cpeoppa. } him pa pepan lase y unpypde pe heona hlaropd 
beypicon. peah pe hi him leana co pepe cide pendan:. Ic rceal 
€ac nyde papa manezna zepmna Sfpigian. pe on pam eayc- 
landum zepupdan. hiy me yceal appeocan fon Romana zepmn- 
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Viriathus, with three hundred men, met with a thousand 
Romans in a wood, where of Viriathus’ people seventy were 
slain, and of the Romans three hundred, and the others were 
put to flight. In the flight there was a soldier of Viriathus 
following at too great a distance from the others, until his 
horse was slain under him, when all the others [Romans] 
would slay or bind him, a single man. Thereupon he slew a 
man’s horse with his sword, so that its head flew off, where- 
upon the others were in such great fear of him that they 
durst not encounter him. After that, the consul, Appius 
Claudius, fought against the Gauls, and was put to flight, 
and soon after again led an army against them, and had the 
victory, and slew six thousand of them. When on his return 
home, he begged that the triumph might be brought to meet 
him; but the Romans positively refused it, and excused it 
under the [plea] that he previously, on the other occasion, 
had not the victory. After that there was so great a pesti- 
lence at Rome that no stranger durst come thither, and many 
lands within the city were without any inheritor. They 
knew, however, that the same evil would pass away without 
sacrifice, as the many others had done, that they imagined 
they had repressed by their idolatries. Without doubt, if 
they could then have sacrificed, they would have said that 
their gods had helped them. But it was God’s grace that 
they all lay [sick] who should have done it, until it passed 
over of itself. After that, Fabius, the consul, marched with 
an army against Viriathus, and was put to flight. The con- 
sul did'a most disgraceful deed for all the Romans, when he 
enticed to him from Scythia six hundred men of his associates, 
and when they came to him, commanded the hands of them 
all to be cut off, After that the consul Pompeius proceeded 
against the Numantines, a nation of Spain, and was put to 
flight. About fourteen years from the time when Viriathus 
began to [make war] against the Romans, he was slain by 
his own men; and as often as the Romans had sought him 
with battle, he always put them to flight. There, however, the 
Romans showed a little regard to faith, and that those were 
hateful to them and unworthy who betrayed their lord, 
although they at that time expected rewards. I shall also 
from necessity pass in silence the many wars which took 
place in the east lands. I shall grow weary of these Roman 
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num ;- On pepe cide Micmbaciy. Paptha cynms. zeeobe Babi- 
loniam. j ealle pa land pe becpeox pam cpam ean peepon. 
Dmbduye 7 Toayze. pa pepon zp on Romana anpealse. 7 prddan 
he zebpeedde hiy puce eayc 03 Indea zemepo. 7 Demecpruy. 
Ayia cyning. hine cpipa mid Fypde zerohte:. Ac odpum cyppe 
he peapd zeplymed. et oSpum zeranzen:. Pe per on Romana 
anpealde. yoppon pe hi hme pep zereccon:. AUpcep pam 
Manemuy ye conyul fop on Numancine. Iypamia role. J pep 
pey prnnende. 05 he nam fpid pid p pole. 3 yyddan hime apex 
beycel:. Da he ham com. pa heron hme Romane zebmban. fy 
gebpinzan bezopan Numancia peeyceney xeace:. Da nadep ne 
hine pa epc ham lebdan ne sopycan. pe hime pydep leebddan. ne 
hiy pa onfon noldon. pehme man co bpohte. ac ypde hpeoplice 
ypa zebend he on anpe ycope beropan pam zeave py puniende. 
06 he hiy lig roplec:. 

On pam bazum Bpucuy ye consul ofyloh Ippama polcey Lx. 
M. pa pepan Luyicaniam on ypulcume. Jj pade pey he fon ere 
on Luyicame. J hypa ofyloh L. M. 7 vi. M. zepenz*. On pam 
daguin yon Lepiduy ye conyul on pa neapan Iypanie. 7} seplymed 
peaps. 3 hiy rolcey paey orylazen vi. WM. J pa pe pep apez coman. 
hi odplugon mid pam meycan bymope:- Ppeden Romane 
hic picon xnizum men co yeczganne. hpzc heopa rolcer on 
Typaniam on feapa zeapon foppupte. ponne hi ppam zerehzum 
cidum gilpad. ponne pepon pa him yylpum pa ungeyzeliz- 
eycan ;- 

Dapa Sepwuy Fulwuy y Flaccur Qumcuy peepon conyulay!, 
pean on Rome an cilé zebopen } herbde Feopep fet. J feopen 
handa. 3 feopep eazan. 7 feopep eapan;- On pam zeape 
arppang up €cna ryp on Sicihum. 3 mane peer lander popbeepnde 
ponne hic ype xp dybde:- 


III. 


fipcep pam pe Romana buph gecambped pay vi. hund 
pincpum J} xx. papa Manemuy Zedyoe pone yrelan ppyd on 
Numantium. ypa hic Romane rylp yeedon.  undep heona 
anpealde nan byrmoplicne ox6 ne Sepupde. bucon on pam 
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wars. At that time, Mithridates, king of the Parthians, 
conquered Babylonia and all the lands that were between the 
two rivers, the Indus and the Hydaspes, which had previously 
been under the Roman power: and afterwards he extended 
his dominion east as far as the confines of India; and De- 
metrius, the king of Asia, sought him twice with an army. 
At one time he was put to flight, at the other captured. He 
was under the Roman power, because they had established 
him there. After that, Mancinus, the consul, proceeded 
against the Numantines, a people of Spain, and was there 
warring until he made peace with that people, and afterwards 
stole himself away. When he came home, the Romans 
ordered him to be bound and brought before the gate of the 
fortress of Numantia. Then, neither those who had led him 
thither durst lead him back, nor would those receive him to 
whom he was brought; but very cruelly, thus bound, he con- 
tinued in one place, before the gate, until he gave up his 
life. 

In those days, the consul Brutus slew of the Spanish 
nation sixty thousand, who had been aiding the Lusitanians ; 
and immediately after, he again proceeded against the Lusi- 
tanians and slew fifty thousand of them, and captured six 
thousand. In those days, the consul Lepidus proceeded to 
the hither Spain, and was put to flight, and of his army six 
thousand were slain, and those who came away, fled with 
the greatest disgrace. Can the Romans reproach any man 
for saying how many of their people perished in a few years 
in Spain, when they boast of happy times, while those were 
to themselves the most unhappy ? 

When Servius Fulvius and Quintus Flaccus were consuls, 
a child was born at Rome that had four feet, and four hands, 
and four eyes, and four ears. In that year fire sprang up 
from Etna, in Sicily, and burned more of that land than it 
had ever done before. 


IIT. 


After Rome had been built six hundred and twenty years, 
when Mancinus made the evil peace in Numantia, as the 
Romans themselves said, that, during their dominion, no 
more disgraceful deed had taken place, except at the battle 
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zereohte xt Laubdener Fupculur. pa rendon Romane Scrpion 
on Numantie mid rypde!- J21 yyndon on pam nopd-perc ende 
Typama. 4 hi hi yylp ep pam mid un. M. apenedon feopeptyne 
pmcep prs Romana xl. M. 4 ofcoyc yize hepdon:- Da bere 
hi Scipio healg zeap on heopa peeycene. ¥ hi co pon zebpocobe. 
‘ him leogpe pey } hi hi yylpe fopnepde. ponne hi pa ypmpa 
lencz ppopedon:. Da ye Scipio onzeat hi ypylcer moder 
pepan. pa hec he yum hiy role reohtan on} feycen. } hy mid 
pam role uc-aloccoban:- Da buphpape co pon fazene 3 co 
pon blise. } hi yeohcan moycan. 7 zemanz pam xzerean hi hn 
yylp mid ealad ofepdpenctan. y ucypnende pepon xt cpam 
geacon ;- On peene bypiz py zpeyc ealo-zepeopc onzunnon. 
Foppon pe hi pin nzson :. On pam ypicbome peaps Numancia 
duzud zereallen. 4 ye del pe pep co lape peapd fopbepndon 
ealle pa buph. roppon pe hi ne udon } heopa rynd co heona 
ealdan zeytpeonon fenzon. J efcep pam hi hi yylpe on pam 
Fype ropypiloon :. 

Da ye Scipio hme hampeapd pende of pam lande. pa com 
him co an eald man ye per Numentiye. pa Fpezn ye Scipio 
hme. on hpy hic zelanz pepe $ Numantie ypa pade ahneyco- 
Son. ypa heapde spa hi lanze peepan. pa yeede he him. p ht 
pepan heapde pa hpile pe hi heopa anpzbneyye zeheoldan him 
becpeonan. ¥ anyealdnyyye. 4 yona ypa hi him becpeonum unze- 
peedneyye up-ahoron. ypa foppupdon hi ealle:. Da peapd pam 
Scipion } andpypde ypde andpyyne. 7 eallum Romanum picum. 
Fop pam andpypde jy fon pam popdum hi pupdon yprde mid 
Seegzeyode. pa he ham com. roppon pe hi pa hard5on unzeped- 
nyyye him bectpeonum :. 

On pepe cide Epeaccuy pey hacen an papa conyula. 7 he 
pmnan ongann pré ealle pa ope. 03 hi hine ofylozon. 7 eac on 
pepe cide on Sicilrum pa peopay punnan prs pa hlaropbday. 3 
uneade ofeppunnene pupdon. 3 vu. Mi. ofylazen ep man hn 
gebigan mihve. 7 at pepe anne bypiz Mimcupnan heopa man 
aheng fipce healp hunbped :. 
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of Caudine Furcule; the Romans sent Scipio against the 
Numantines with an army. They are in the north-west end 
of Spain, and had previously defended themselves with four 
thousand [men], for fourteen years, against forty thousand 
Romans, and oftenest had victory. . Scipio then besieged’ 
them a half year in their fastness, and reduced them to such 
straits, that they preferred devoting themselves, to longer 
enduring those miseries. When Scipio was aware that they 
were of such a mind, he commanded some of his army to 
fight against the fastness, that they thereby might entice the 
people out. The inhabitants [were] much rejoiced and much 
elated at being enabled to fight, and amid their joy over- 
drenched themselves with ale, and ran out at two gates. 
In that city ale-works were first begun, because they had no 
wine. By that device the flower of Numantia fell, and the 
part that was left burned the entire city, because they 
would not allow their enemies to succeed to their ancient 
ages and after that they destroyed themselves in the 
re. 

When Scipio was returning homeward from that land, 
there came to him an old man, who was a Numantine. 
Then Scipio asked him, what the cause was that the Nu- 
mantines had so rapidly become so enervated, so bold as they 
had long been. He thereupon said to him, that they were 
bold as long as they preserved unanimity and simplicity 
among themselves ; but as soon as they raised up discord 
among themselves, they all perished. To Scipio that answer 
appeared of serious import, and to all the Roman senators ; 
by that answer, and by those words, they were greatly terri- 
fied when he came home; because they then had discord 
among themselves. 

At that time one of their consuls was named Gracchus, 
and he began to war against all the others, until they slew 
him. And also at that time in Sicily the slaves made war on 
their lords, and were with difficulty overcome, and seven 
thousand slain before they could be reduced. And at the 
single town of Minturnew four hundred and fifty were cru- 


cified. 
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IV. 


Aiycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pey vi. hund pmcepum 
j xxi. Lucmiuy Cpayyuy ye conrul. he pay eac Romana yloerca 
biyceop. he zepop mid fypde onzean -Apiyconicuye pam cy- 
mcze. ye polbe him zeaznian pa leyran Apam. peh pe hi ep 
Accaliuy. hiy agen bpodop. herse Romanum co boclande 
zeyeald:. Lpayyuye pepon mamze cynmgay of manezum 
landum co rulcume cumen. an! per Nicomedia. cpezen of 
Bichinia, Spy of Ponco. un. of Apmenia. v. of Apzeava. vi. oF 
Cappadocia. vu. of Fiumme. vin. of Paglazoma. 3 peah-hpeepepe 
pade py pe hi cozedepe coman. ye conyul peapd aplymed. 
peah pe he mycelne rulcum hepde:. Da } Peppena zehypbde. 
ye odep conyul. he pa hnebdlice pypde zezadepade. 3 on pone 
cynincg unpeepne becom. pa hiy rypd eall cogapen peey. 3 hine 
bedpap mco anum feycene. 3 hme berec od hine ealle pa 
buph-leobde azeagan pam conyule. 4 he hme hec yyddan co 
Rome bpmgan. j on capcepne bercuran. 3 he peep lez od he 
hiy hy foplec:. On pepe cide Anciochuye. Ayympia cyninge. 
Sepuhce he pice zenoh nzybde. 4 pilnode he Panche bezeace. 
jJ_py5ep sop mid manezum Suyendum. y hme pep Papche 
ySelice ofeppunnan. 3 pone cynmyz ofslogon. 3 him p pice 
geahnedon. foppon Anciochuy ne zymbde hpzs he hzepbe manna 
Jepimey. j ne nam nane pane hpylce hi pepan. oppon heopa 
pey ma foncudpa ponne elcepna:. On pepe cide Serpio. re 
becyca 3 ye yeleyca Romana picena 3 pexena. menbde hip 
eanreda to Romana picum. pep hi xc heopa zemoce pepon. 
Fop hpy hi hine ypa unpypSne on hiy yloe oydan. 4 ahyode hi. 
Fop hpr hi noléon zedencean ealle pa bpocu 4 pa zerpme pe he 
yop heopa pillan. 7 eac rop neod-peapre. pela pmctpa dpeozende 
pey unapimedlice ofc yidum. 7 hu he hi abyd5e og Pannibaley 
peopdome. 7 of mamigzne odpe Seode. 7 hu he him co peopdome 
Sepyloe ealle Ippamie. y ealle Aypmice. 3 pa on pepe ilcan nihe. 
pe he on daz pay popd yppac. Romane him zeSancedon ealley 
hiy zeypmcer mid: pypyan leane ponne he co him zeeapnod 
heepoe. pa hi hme on hip bebdbe aymopedan 3 adpyyemobdan. 
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TV. 


After Rome had been built six hundred and twenty-one 
years, the consul, Licinius Crassus, who was also the chief 
priest of the Romans, proceeded with an army against Aris- 
tonicus, the king, who would appropriate to himself the 
Lesser Asia, although Attalus, his own brother, had pre- 
viously given it to the Romans by his will. To the aid of 
Crassus there came many kings from many lands: one was 
from Nicomedia, two from Bithynia, three from Pontus, four 
from Armenia, five from Argeata, six from Cappadocia, seven 
from Pylemene, eight from Paphlagonia ; and yet, soon after 
they came together, the consul was put to flight, although 
he had a great force. When Perperna, the other consul, 
heard that, he hastily gathered an army, and came on the 
king unawares, when his army was all dispersed, and drove 
him into a fortress, and besieged him until all the inhabitants 
delivered him to the consul, and he afterwards ordered him 
to be brought to Rome and cast into prison, and he there 
lay until he gave up his life. At that time it appeared to 
Antiochus, king of Assyria, that he had not realm enough, 
and was desirous of acquiring Parthia, and proceeded thither 
with many thousands, and there the Parthians easily over- 
came him, and slew the king, and appropriated to themselves 
the kingdom ; because Antiochus recked not what number 
of men he had, and took no heed of what sort they were, there 
were therefore more dissolute than decent among them. At 
that time, Scipio, the best and the most excellent of Roman 
senators and officers, bewailed his hardships to the Roman 
senators, when they were at their meeting, [demanding | 
why they treated him so unworthily in his age; and asked 
them, why they would not remember all the miseries and 
the toils that he had undergone for their sake, and also from 
necessity, for many years and at countless times, and how he 
had saved them from Annibal’s thraldom, and of many 
another nation ; and how he had reduced to their servitude 
all Spain and all Africa, And then, on that same night, after 
the day on which he had spoken, the Romans thanked him 
for all his toil with a worse reward than he had earned from 
them, when they smothered and suffocated him in his bed, 
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he ly hy alec:. €ala Romane hpa mez eop nu cpupian. pa 
Ze ypyle lean 5yoon eoppum pam Setpypercan pitan:. Dapa 
Emily eepeycey! per conrul. Ecna ryp arleop up ypa bpad 3 ypa 
mycel } reapa papa manna mihze beon eapdreyce. Se on Lipane 
pape m pam iglande. pe pep nihe pe. pon pepe hace. J Fon 
pam ycence:. Le ealle pa chu pe neah pape ye pepon. fop- 
bupnen co ahyan. ¥ ealle pa ycrpu yopmulcan. pe peah pam yee 
Fanende pepon:. Tie ealle pa Fixap. pe on pam yee pepon. 
acpelan fon peepe heecan :. j 

Dapa Mancuy Flaccur pey conyul. coman zepycapan on 
Ayppice. 3 xle uhe Fopycpufon pey pe on pam lanbde per 
peaxender J gpopendey:. Aircep pam pe hi adpuncene 
pepan. hi peanp yeo ye up. 3 ddan meeyt eall ponpeapd p on 
pam lande per. ze manna. ge nycena. ge pildeop. ¢op pam 
ycence:. 


WV.» 


fycep pam pe Romana bupuh xecimbped pay vi. hund 
pincpum Jj xxuu. papa Lucu Mella 7 Qumcuy Flamimuiuy? 
pepon conyulay. pa zepeapd pam payenacuy. } man erz yceolde 
timbpian Lapcama:. Ac pepe ilcan mht pe man on dxz 
hepde pa bupuh mid yracum semepcod. ypa spa hi hi pa 
puyicean poldan. pa cuzon pulpar pa ycacan up. pa foplecon hi 
 peone foppam. j lang zemoc herbdon. hpeepep hic cacnode 
pe pibbe pe unyibbe. 3 hi hy Jpa-peah ec zecimbpeban :. 

On pepe cide @Mecelluy ye conyul fon on Baleapiy land. 5 
oreppann’ pa picingay pe on ‘f land hepzoban. peah pe papa 
landleoba rela roppupse :- 


VI. 


Aiycep pam pe Romana buph zecimbned pay vi. hund pin-. 
cpum J} xxvu. Fauuy ye conyul gemecce Becuicuyan. Lalla 
cyning. j hme mid lyclum rulcume oFencom ;: 
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so that he lost his life. Alas, Romans! who can now trust 
you, when you so rewarded your most faithful senator ? 
‘When Amilius and Orestes were consuls, the fire of Etna 
flowed up so broad and so much, that few of the inhabitants 
of the island of Lipari could remain in their dwellings, who 
were there that night, on account of the heat and of the 
stench. Yea, all the cliffs, that were near the sea, were burnt 
to ashes, and all the ships were consumed, although they 
were sailing on the sea. Yea, all the fishes, that were in the 
sea, perished from the heat. 

When Marcus Flaccus was consul, locusts came into 
Africa, and every morning cropped off whatever was waxing 
and growing on the land. After they were drowned, the sea 
cast them up, and afterwards almost everything perished 
that was on the land, both men and cattle, and also the wild 
animals, by reason of the stench. 


V. 


After the city of Rome had been built six hundred and 
twenty-four years, when Lucius Metellus and Quintus 
Flamininus were consuls, the senate decreed, that Carthage 
should be rebuilt. But on the same night of the day on 
which they had marked the city out with stakes, so as they 
wished to construct it, the wolves pulled up the stakes; 
then, because of that, they abandoned the work, and had a 
long consultation, whether it betokened peace or war; but, 
nevertheless, they rebuilt it. ; 

Atthat time, Metellus the consul proceeded to the Balearic 
islands, and overcame the pirates who plundered in those 
islands, although many of the inhabitants perished. 


VI. 
After the city of Rome had been built six hundred and 
twenty-seven years, the consul Fabius met Bituitus, king of 
Gaul, and, with a small force, overcame him. 
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wid, 

ficep pam pe Romana buph zecmbped peer vi. hund pin- 
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VII. 


After the city of Rome had been built six hundred and 
thirty-five years, when Scipio Nasica and Lucius Calpurnius 
were consuls, the Romans warred against Jugurtha, king of 
Numidia. The same Jugurtha was the son of Micipsa, king of 
Numidia, and he adopted him in his youth, and ordered him 
to be fed and taught with his two sons: and when the king 


‘died, he commanded his two sons to give a third part of his 


realm to Jugurtha. But when the third part was in his 
power, he deceived both the sons, one he slew, the other he 
drove away, and he afterwards applied to the Romans for 
protection ; and they sent the consul Calpurnius with him 
with an army. But Jugurtha with his money bribed the 
consul, so that he performed but little of warfare. After 
that, Jugurtha came to Rome, and secretly bribed the 
senators, one by one, so that they were all vacillating about 
him. When he returned homewards from the city, he re- 
proached the Romans, and insulted them with his words, and 
said, that no city could be bought more easily with money, if 
any one were inclined to buy it. In the following year, the 
Romans sent Aulus Postumius, the consul, with sixty thousand 
[men] against Jugurtha. Their meeting was at the city of 
Calama, and there the Romans were overcome, and a little 
while after, they made peace between them ; and afterwards, 
almost all Africa turned to Jugurtha. After that, the Ro- 
mans again sent Metellus with an army against Jugurtha, 
and he had victory on two occasions, and, on the third occa- 
sion, he drove Jugurtha into Numidia, his own land, and 
compelled him to give the Romans three hundred hostages ; 
and he yet afterwards made depredations on the Romans. 
They then after that sent the consul Marius against Ju- 
gurtha, [one] ever as crafty and cunning as he was; and 
[he] proceeded to a city exactly as if he intended to besiege 
it. But as soon as Jugurtha had led his force to that city 
against Marius, he, Marius, then abandoned that fortress, 
and marched to another, where he had learned that Jugurtha’s 
treasure was, and compelled the inhabitants to surrender to 
him; and they gave up to him all the treasure that was 
therein. Jugurtha then did not trust his own people after 
24 
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VIII. 
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that, but associated himself with Bocchus, king of Mauri- 
_ tania, and he came to him with a large aid of men, and fre- 


quently stole on the Romans, until a general battle was re- 
solved on between them. For that battle Bocchus had 
brought to the aid of Jugurtha sixty thousand horse besides 
foot. With the Romans there was not, neither before nor 
since, so hard a fight as there was, because they were sur- 
rounded on every side, and also the most of them perished, 
because their meeting was on a sandy down, so that for dust 
they could not see how they should defend themselves; be- 
sides which they were annoyed both by thirst and heat, and 
all that day they were enduring that until night. In the 
morning they were doing the same, and were again sur- 
rounded on every side, as they had been before: and when 
they were most doubting whether they could escape, they 
resolved that some should protect their rear, and some, if 
they might, fight [their way] out through all the cohorts. 
‘When they had so done, there came a rain, and so violently, 
that the Mauritanians were wearied by it, because their 
shields were covered with the hides of elephants, so that few 
of them could raise them, in consequence of the wet, and 
were, therefore, put to flight; because an elephant’s hide 
will drink water as a sponge does. Of the Mauritanians 
there were slain forty thousand one hundred men. After 
that, Bocchus made peace with the Romans, and delivered 
Jugurtha to them bound, and he was afterwards cast into 
prison and his two sons, until they there all perished. 


Vill. 


After Rome had been built six hundred and forty-two 
years, when Manlius and Quintus were consuls, the Romans 
fought against the Cimbri, and against the Teutones, and 
against the Ambrones (these nations were in Gaul), and 
all were there slain, except ten men, that was forty thousand! ; 
and of the Romans were there slain eighty thousand, and 
their consul and his two sons. After that, these same nations 
besieged the consul Marius in a fortress, and it was a long 
time before he would go out to battle, until it was told him 
that they would go into Italy, the land of the Romans. But 
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after he went towards them out of the fortress, he met them 

on a down, when the consul’s men complained to him of their 

thirst, which was oppressive to them; whereupon he an- 

--swered them and said: “ We can easily see, on the other 
side of our enemies, where the drink is to be had that is 

nearest to us; but because they are nearer to us, we cannot 
come to it without fighting.”’ The Romans there had victory, 
and of the Gauls there were slain two hundred thousand and 
their leader, and eighty thousand taken. 


Xx: 


After the city of Rome had been built six hundred and 
forty-five years, in the fifth year that Marius was consul, and. 
also when there was peace with the Romans from other 
nations, then the Romans began to raise the greatest strife 
among themselves; though I shall [but] shortly now say, 
says Orosius, who its authors were. That was, in the first 
place, the consul Marius, and Lucius, and Apuleius, and 
Saturninus, because these drove the consul Metellus into 
exile, who was consul before Marius. The other consuls 
then, Pompey and Cato taking this extremely ill, although 
they could stand the exile, with regard to his banishment, in 
no stead, nevertheless, succeeded in slaying Lucius and Satur- 
ninus, and afterward requested that Metellus might [return] 
to Rome; but Marius and Furius still forbade it; and the 
enmity between them was afterwards increased ; although 
they durst not openly manifest it for fear of the senate. 


Xx. 


After the city of Rome had been built six hundred and 
sixty-one years, in the sixth year that Julius Cesar was 
consul, and Lucius Martius, theré was over all Italy unna- 
tural and open hostility between Julius and Pompey; al- 
though they had previously completely concealed it between 
themselves. And also in that year many wonders happened 
in many lands. One was, that people saw as if a fiery ring 
came from the north, with a great sound. The second was 
in the city of Aretium, at a feast, when the loaves were 
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XI. 
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scored for eating, there ran blood out. The third was, that 
it hailed day and night over all the Roman [territory |, and 
in the Samnites’ land the earth burst asunder, and thence 
fire burnt up to the heavens, and there was seen as it were a 
golden ring in the heavens, broader than the sun, and ex- 
tending itself from the heavens down to the earth, and after- 
wards returned towards the heavens. At that time, the 
nation of the Picentes, and the Vestini, and the Marsi, and 
the Peligni, and the Marrucini, and the Samnites, and the 
Lucani, all agreed together that they would revolt from the 
Romans, and slew Caius Servilius, the Roman pretor, who 
had been sent to them with messages. In those days, the 
cattle became mad, and the dogs that were with the Sam- 
nites. After that, the consul Pompey fought against those 
nations and was put to flight; and Julius Cesar fought 
against the nation of the Marsi, and was put to flight ; and 
shortly after Julius fought against the Samnites and against 
the Lucani and put them to flight. After that they named 
him Cesar. He then demanded that the triumph should 
be brought to meet him, when they sent him a black 
mantle, as an insult, instead of a triumph; and afterwards 
they sent him a toga, which they had promised, so that he 
did not come to Rome altogether without honour. After 
that, Sylla, the consul, the companion of Pompey, fought 
against the people of Ausernia, and put them to flight. After 
that, Pompey fought against the nation of the Picentes, and 
put them to flight. The Romans then brought the triumph to 
meet Pompey, with great honour, for that little victory that 


he had had, and would not do any honour to Julius, although 


he had done a greater deed, except a toga, and therewith 
greatly confirmed their [mutual] hostility. After that, 
Julius and Pompey took the town of Asculum from the 
Marsi, and there slew eighteen thousand. After that, the 
consul Sylla fought against the Samnites, and slew eighteen 
thousand of them. 


XI. 


After the city of Rome had been built six hundred and 
sixty-two years, the Romans sent the consul Sylla against 
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Mithridates, king of the Parthians. Then Marius the 
consul, the uncle of Julius, took it ill that they would not 
commit that war to him, and demanded that a seventh con- 
sulate should be given to him, and also that war; because it 
was a custom with them, that after a twelvemonth they 
raised the seat of every consul higher by a cushion than it 
was before. When Sylla was informed with what design 
Marius had come to Rome, he instantly marched towards 
Rome with all his army, and drove Marius into the city of 
Rome with all his people ; and the citizens afterwards seized 
and bound him, and afterwards resolved on delivering him to 
Sylla. But he fled in that same night from the bonds with 
which they had bound him in the day ; and afterwards fled 
south over the sea to Africa, where his greatest support was ; 
and quickly again turned towards Rome. Two of the consuls 
were his supporters, Cinna and Sertorius, who were ever 
authors of every evil. And immediately after the senate 
heard that Marius was approaching Rome, they all fled out 
to the land of Greece, after Sylla and after Pompey, whither 
they had then proceeded with an army. Thereupon Sylla 
with great diligence proceeded from Greece towards Rome, 
and fought obstinate battles against Marius, and put him 
to flight, and slew within the city of Rome all who had been 
in aid of Marius. Immediately after, all the consuls died 
save two. Marius and Sylla died voluntarily, and Cinna was 
slain at Smyrna, a city of Asia; and Sertorius was slain in 
Spain. 

Pompey then undertook the Parthian war, because Mithri- 
dates, their king, had taken to himself the Lesser Asia, and 
all the land of the Greeks; but Pompey made him flee from 
all that land, and drove him into Armenia, and pursued him, 
until other men slew him; and he compelled Archelaus, the 
general, to be his underling. It is now incredible to say, 
says Orosius, how many perished in that war, which they 
endured for forty years, before it could be ended, as well 
through the devastation of nations, the slaughters of kings, 
and hunger. 

When Pompey was [on his way] homewards, those nations 
would not deliver up the fortress at Jerusalem. They were 
supported by twenty-two kings. Then Pompey commanded 
the fortress to be taken, and fought against it by day, and 
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hir Smzum abpeyde paepon. 3 eac p ealle pa lezian. pe paepon 
on Romane anpealde. peepon Pompeiye on fulcume zereald. p 
he pe feychcpe xepmn mihce habban pis hine:. Da pense efz 
Tuhuy co hiy azenum folce. 5 pepende meenbde pa unape pe man 
him bucon zepyphton Sybe. J ypsorc papa manna pe rop hiy 
Sinzum foppupdon. 7 he him aypeon co yippan pa yeoron lezan 
pe pepon on Sulmone pam lanbe:. 

Da Pompey y Laco 3 ealle pa yenacuy } xehypdon. 
pa fopan hi on Ieacay. y micelne pulcum sezadepodan 
on Thpaci1 Sepe oune:. Da yop Ivubur co Rome. 4 
cobpec heona mabm-huy. 3 eall zedeelde } papmne pey:. 
Det ay unalypedhe vo reczanne. cped Opopiuy. hpeec py 
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by night, one after another, unwearied pressed it, and 
thereby so harassed the people, that they surrendered to 
him three months after they had first invested it. There 
were thirteen thousand Jews slain, and the walls were cast 
down to the ground ; and Aristobulus was led bound to Rome, 
who was both their king and their priest. 


XIi. 


After Rome had been built six hundred and sixty-seven 
years, the Romans gave Caius Julius seven legions, that he 
might war five years in Gaul. 

After he had overcome them, he proceeded to the island of 
Britain, and fought against the Britons, and was put to flight 
in the land that is called Kentland. Soon after, he again 
fought against the Britons in Kentland, and they were put 
to flight. Their third battle was near the river that is called 
Thames, near the ford that is called Wallingford. After that 
battle, the king surrendered to him, and the inhabitants that 
were in “ Cyrnceaster,” and afterwards all who were in the 
island. 

After that, Julius went to Rome, and demanded the triumph 
to be brought to meet him; whereupon they commanded 
him that he should come to Rome with few men, and leave 
the whole of his force behind him. But as he was proceeding 
homewards, there came to meet him the three senators who 
were his supporters, and said to hint, that they, on his ac- 
count, had been driven away; and also, that all the legions, 
that were in the power of the Romans, had been given to aid 
Pompey, that he might have the securer contest with him. 
Julius thereupon returned to his own army, and, weeping, 
complained of the dishonour that had been so undeservedly 
done him, and chiefly [on account] of those men who had 
perished for his sake: and he afterwards enticed to him the 
seven legions that were in the land of Sulmo. 

When Pompey, and Cato, and all the senators heard that, 
they went to the Greeks, and gathered a large force in the 
mountain of Thrace. Then Julius marched to Rome, and 
broke open their treasury, and divided all that was therein. 
It is incredible to say, says Orosius, how much there was of 
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ealley pey:. Aycep pam he fop co Mayyilam p land. J 
pep lec Speo lezian beercan lum. co don P hi f folc 
co him gzenyddon. 3 he yylp mid pam odpum oele fop on 
Iypame. peep Pompeiurey lezian peepon mid hiy Spm lacceopum. 
y he hi ealle co him genydde:. Atpcep pam he fop on 
[peacaland. pep hy Pompey on anpe Sune onbad mid xxx. 
cyninzan. bucon iy azenum fulcume:. Da sop Pomperuy 
pep Mapcelluy pee. Iuliuyey ladceop. 4 hme opyloh mid eallum 
hiy golce:. Adpcep pam Luly bereec Topquacuy. Pomperuyer 
lacceop. on anum feycene. j him Pomperuy zfcep fop. pep 
peand Iuliuy zerlymed. 7 hiy folcey rela popylazen. roppam pe 
him man rfeaht on cpa healra. on odpe healpe Pomperuy. on 
odpe healre ye ladbceop:. 6186an fop Iuhuy on Theyyaliam. 7 
pep hiy sulcum zezadepade:. Da Pompey } zehypde. pa 
fop he him efcep mid unzemeclicum fulcume. he hepfde 
hund-eahcaciz coopcana. $ pe nu cpuman havad. } py on 
pam oazum pip hund manna. 7 an M. pir eall he heyde bucon 
hiy azgenum rulcume. 3 bucan Lacone hiy zepepan. j bucon 
papa yenacuyey:- And Iuluy hepde hund-eahcaziz cooptana :. 
Peona ezSep hepde ny pole on Spim heapum. ¥ hi syle 
pepon on pam midmeycan. 3 pa oSpe on cpam healra heona:. 
Da Tuluy hepde enne pepa dela zepflymed. pa clypobe 
Pompeiuy him co ymbe Romane ealbe zecpyopedene. peah pe 
hi yylr zelaycan ne pohte. Lerepa. zepepa. zemyne ‘p du une 
sefeppedenne 4 cpyopedenne co lanze ne opepbpec:. Da 
andpeapdoe he him. ¥ cpxd. On sumepe cide Su pepe min ze- 
Fepa. j Foppam pe Su nu ne eanc. me ip eall leogoyro*f Se ip 
lasoyc:. Dec per reo zecpyopaeden pe Romane zeyec heeroon. 
‘} heopa nan odepne on Sone andphcan ne yloge. pep pep hi 
hi ec zepeohcum zemeccon:. Aipcep pam popdum Pompey 
peapd zerlymed mid eallum hiy folce. 4 he ysylp p:Bdan odfleah 
on Ayiam mid hiy pife. 3 mid hiy beapnum. 47 syddon he fop on 
€sypcum. 3 hip fulcumey beed ec Phcolomeuye pam cyninze. 
J pase pey pe he co him com. he him hec } hearud of- 
aceopran. J hic yyddon hec Iuluyeonyenton. 7 hip hpmz mid°. 
Ac pa man hic cto him bpohce. he pey manenbde pa dade mid 
miclum pope. foppon he pey ealpa manna mildheopcayc on 
pam dagum:. Alpcen pam Pheolomeur zeladde fypde pid 
Tuhuye. 5 eall hiy pole peapd xeplymed. 3 he yylp zepanzen. 4 
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it all. After that he proceeded to the land of Marseilles, 
and there left three legions behind him, that he might reduce 
that people to subjection, and he himself, with the other 
part, proceeded to Spain, where Pompey’s legions were with 
his three generals, and he subjected them all to him. After 
that he proceeded to Greece, where Pompey awaited him on 
a mountain, with thirty kings besides his own force. Pompey 
then marched to where Marcellus, Julius’ general, was, and 
slew him with all his army. After that, Julius besieged 
Torquatus, Pompey’s general, in a fortress, and Pompey pro- 
ceeded after him: there was Julius put to flight, and many 
of his people slain, because they fought on both sides of him, 
on one side Pompey, on the other the general. Julius then 
marched into Thessaly, and there gathered his force. When 
Pompey heard that, he marched after him with an immense 
force: he had eighty cohorts, which we now call trwman, 
which in those days were of a thousand five hundred men: 
all this he had besides his own force, and besides [that of] 
Cato, his associate, and besides that of the senate. And 
Julius had. eighty cohorts. Each of them had his force in 
three bodies, and they themselves were in the middlemost, 
and the others on the two sides of them. When Julius had 
put one of the bodies to flight, Pompey called to him about 
the old Roman compact, although he himself did not think 
of observing it: “ Comrade, comrade, remember that'thou do 
not too long infringe our old fellowship and covenant.” 
Thereupon he answered him, and said: “ At one time thou 
wast my comrade, and because thou art not [so] now, that is 
most desirable to me that is most hateful to thee.” This 
was the compact that the Romans had established, that none 
of them should strike another in the face, wherever they met 
in battles. After those words, Pompey was put to flight 
with all his army ; and he himself afterwards fled into Asia 
with his wife and his children, and afterwards he went to 
Egypt, and asked aid of Ptolemy the king. And soon after 
he came to him, he commanded his head to be cut off, and 
afterwards sent to Julius, and his ring with it. But when it 
was brought to him, he bewailed the deed with much weep- 
ing ; because he was of all men the most compassionate in 
those days. After that, Ptolemy led an army against Julius, 
and all his people were put to flight, and he himself cap- 
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ealle pa men Iuhur het ofylean. pe et pene lape pepan } man 
Pompeiy ofyloh. y he ypa-peah efc yoplec Phcolomeuy co 
uy pice:. Adpcep pam Iuhuy zereahe pid Phcolomeuy ppipa. 
J wc zlcon cyppe size herbe:. 

Aiycep pam zereohce ealle Ezypci pupdon Juhure unbtep- 
peopay. J he him yyddon hpeapf co Rome. ¥ ere recce renacuy. 
‘J hine syle man gerecce } he pey hyppe ponne conrul. $ 
hi hecan ciccacop:. Aipcep pam he yop on Afppice efcep 
Lacone pam conyule:. Da he } zeahyobe. pa lepde he hiy 
yunu } he him ongean fope. j hine him co pide xzerohce. 
foppon. cped he. pe ic pac. nan ypa x06 man ne leorad ypa 
he iy on pyyon hye. peah pe he me yy ye ladorca. 4 foppon 
1c ne mez Findan wt me yylpum. } 1c hme ene zereo-. 

Jiycep pam popde he eode co pape bupze peallum. ¥ leah 
uc ofep. he eall cobepyc:. Ac pa Iubuy co pepe bypiz 
com. he him pey ypide meenende } he co him cuco ne com. J 
‘} he ypylcon beade ypealc:. Apcep pam Tubup zereahe pr 
Pompeiuyey Zeneron. 3 pid manize hiy mazar. 7 he hi ealle 
ofyloh. 3 y1S60n co Rome fon. 7 pep per spa andpyyne. bum 
man dyde feopep yrdon pone ctprumphan pa he ham com:. 
Si5d0n he yop on Iypanie. 3 zepeaht ps Pomperurer cpam 
yunum. J pep pey hip ole ypa ypide fopylazen. $ he yume 
hpile pende # man hme zeron yceolbe. 4 he fon ‘ Szepe 
ondpedmge pey pe ypidop on f pepod ppanz. foppon pe 
him pey leoppe } hme man oyyloze. ponne hie man ze- 
bunbte:. 

Aiycep pam he com to Rome. ¥ ealle pa zerecnyyya pe pep 
co yepanze pepon J co heapbe. he hi ealle zesy5e leohcpan J 
hépan. hic pa eallum pam yenacum ofSincendum. J pam con- 
yulum. ‘ he heona ealdan zerecnyyya cobpecan polde. ahleopon 
pa ealle. 7 hme mid heopa mev-reaxum ofyzicedon on heona 
semoc-epne:. Dana punda peey xxvu.:. 


XIII. 


fiycep pam pe Romana buph zecimbned per vu. hund 
pmepum Jj Lx. peng Occavianuy co Romana anpealde. heona 
undancey. eycep Iuhuyer yleze hur meezey. foppon pe hine 
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tured ; and Julius commanded all the men to be slain who 
were of the counsel for slaying Pompey; and he, neverthe- 
less, dismissed Ptolemy again to his kmgdom. After that 
Julius fought thrice against Ptolemy, and at every time had 
victory. 

After that war, all the Egyptians were subdued by Julius; 
and he afterwards returned to Rome, and re-established the 
senate, and appointed himself to be higher than consul, what 
they called a dictator. After that he proceeded to Africa 
after the consul Cato. When he [Cato] heard that, he ad- 
vised his son to go to meet him, and sue to him for peace: 
“ Because,” said he, “I know that so good a man as he is 
lives not in this life, although to me he is the most hostile, 
and therefore I cannot prevail on myself ever to see him.” 

After that speech, he went to the city walls, and flew out 
over them, so that he was all burst to pieces. But when Julius 
came to the city, he greatly grieved that he had not come to 
him alive, and that he had died by such a death. After that, 
Julius fought against the nephews of Pompey, and against 
many of his kin, and he slew them all, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and was there in such veneration, that they 
granted him the triumph four times after he came home. 
Afterwards he proceeded to Spain and fought against Pom- 
pey’s two sons, and there his army was so slaughtered, that 
he for some time thought he should be captured, and, by 
reason of that dread, he the more pressed into the [hostile | 
army, because it was to him more desirable to be slain than 
bound. 

After that he came to Rome, and all the laws there that 
were too severe and too hard, he made lighter and milder. 
All the senate then and the two consuls taking it ill that he 
would destroy their old laws, all rushed upon him, and 
stabbed him with their daggers in their senate-house. The 
wounds were twenty-seven. 


XIII. 


After Rome had been built seven hundred and sixty years, 
Octavianus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, with- 
out their concurrence, after the slaying of Julius his kins- 
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herbde Iuluy him ep mid zeppicum zereycnod. pec he efcen 
him co eallum hiy zeycpeonum fenze. foppon pe he hie ron 
mezpedene zelepde 3 zecyoe 3 he yyppon un. zepeohe pel 
cynelice zereaht 3 Suphceah. ypa ypa Iuhuy hiy mez Syde ep. 
an pid Pompeiuy. odep pid Anconiuy pone consul. Spidde prd 
Layyruy. peopdse pid Lepiduy. peah pe he pade per hir ppeond 
pypde. 3 he eac zedyse } Anconzuy hiy fpeond peaps. } he ly 
oohcop yealde Occaviane co pige. J eac } Occavianuy realde hip 
Jpeoycop Anconiwye :. 

61660n him zeceah Antony to zepealde ealle Ajam:. 
fEycep pam he roplec Occavianuyey ypeoycep. 3 him yylpum 
onbead zepimn. J opene feondycipe. J he him het co pire ze- 
Feccean Lleopacpan pa cpene. pa heroe Iuhuy ep. 3 hmipe 
Foppam heerde zereald eall Ezypca:. Rade per Occavianuy 
geled5e Fypde pid Anconiuy. j hine pase zerlymbde per pe 
cogeedene coman:. Dey ymbe Speo nhc hi zepuhton uc on 
ye:- Occavianuy hepbe xxx. perpa yj cc. papa micelpa 
Spypedpena. on pam pepon fapende eahza lezian. 7 Anconiuy 
heybde hund-eahcaciz ycrpa. on pam pepan fapenbe x. lezian. 
Foppon ypa micle ypa he ley hede. ppa micle hi pespon bece- 
pan 3} mapan. foppon hi pepon ypa zepophc. $ hi man ne 
mihce mid mannum ofephleycan. } hi nepan cyn rota heaze 
bugan pecepe:. Dac zereohe peapd ypide mepe. peah pe 
Occavianuy jrze hefde. pep Anconwuyey! yolcey peer ofylazen 
xu. M. J Cleopacpa hip cpen peapd zerlymed. rpa hi cozzebene 
coman mid hipe hepe:.. Aupcep pam Occavianuy zerpeahe pid 
Anconmuy J pis Lleopacpan. y hi zerlymbe. $ pey on pepe 
cide kal. Azuycuy. J on pam deze pe pe hacad hlapmeyyan:. 
S1560n peer Occavianuy Azuycuy hacen. Foppon pe he on pepe 
cide sige hepde:. Aupcep pam Ancomuy j Cleopacna herdon 
Segadepad ycrphepe on pam Readan yx. ac pa him man sede 
‘p Occavianuy pydeppeapd per. pa xecypde eall $ pole co 
Occavianuye. j hi syle odpluzon co anum lyclum penobte:. 
Peo pa Lleopacna her adelran hype bypizenne. ¥ peep on-mnan 
code. pa heo pepon zelezen pay. pa hec heo mman up naliy 
pa nebdpan. J 50n co hipe eanme. } heo hi abice. roppon pe 
pepe nedpan zecynd iy Sec ele uht pay pe heo abic yceal hir 
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man; because Julius had previously confirmed to him by 
writings, that he after him should succeed to all his acquisi- 
tions; because he had, on account of kinship, instructed and 
educated him. And he afterwards most royally fought in and 
carried on four wars, as Julius, his kinsman, had done before ; 
one against Pompey, the second against the consul Anthony, 
the third against Cassius, the fourth against Lepidus, though 
he quickly after became his friend ; and he also acted so that 
Anthony became his friend, so that he gave his daughter to 
Octavianus to wife, and also that Octavianus gave his sister 
to Anthony. 

Afterwards Anthony reduced all Asia under his power. 
After that he forsook the sister of Octavianus, and declared 
war and open hostility against himself; and he commanded 
the queen Cleopatra to be fetched to him for a wife, whom 
Julius had previously had, and on that account had given to 
her all Egypt. Immediately after, Octavianus led an army 
against Anthony; and speedily put him to flight after they 
had come together. After this, they fought for three days 
out at sea. Octavianus had thirty ships and two hundred 
of the large triremes, on board of which were faring eight 
legions, and Anthony had eighty ships, on board of which 
were faring ten legions; because by so many as he had fewer, 
by so much were they better and larger; for they were so 
constructed that they could not be overloaded with men, 
being ten feet high above the water!. The battle was very 
great, though Octavianus had victory. Of Anthony’s people 
there were slain twelve thousand, and Cleopatra, his queen, 
was put to flight when they engaged with her army. After 
that, Octavianus fought against Anthony and against Cleo- 
patra, and put them to flight: it was at that time the first of 
August, on the day that we call Lammas. Octavianus was 
afterwards called Augustus, because he at that time had 
victory. After that, Anthony and Cleopatra collected a 
naval force on the Red Sea; but when it was told them that 
Octavianus was [coming] thitherward, all their people turned 
to Octavianus, and they themselves fled to a little army. 
Cleopatra then ordered her sepulchre to be dug, and entered 
into it. "When she was laid in it, she then commanded an 
adder to be taken up and applied to her arm, that it might 
bite her; because it is the nature of the adder, that every 
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lig on ylepe zeendian. 7 heo rop pam ypa dyde  heo nolde 
hi man opige befopan pam tpiumphan pis Romepeapd:. Da 
Anconiuy zereah } heo hi co deade zypede. pa ofycicode he 
hine yylgne. 7 bebead } hime man on pa ylcan bypzenne to 
hipe rpa samcuce alezde:. Da Occavianuy pydep com. pa het 
he niman odper cynney needpan. wyyilluy! ip hacen. reo mez 
aceon elcey cynner accop uc of men. zp hi man cidlice co 
bpimecd. ac heo pey fopdpanen ep he pydem come:. Siddon 
Occavianuy bezeac Alexandpiam C€zypca hearod-buph. 4 mid 
hipe zercpeone he zepelzode Romebuph ypidse. } man elcne 
ceap mihte be cpam yealbum bec ceapian. ponne man ep 
miuhze :. 


XIV. 


ARycep pam pe Romane buph zecimbped pey vu. hund pin- 
cpum ¥ pip J xxx. zepeand  Occayianuy Leayap on hiy pipcan 
conyulacu becynde Janey oupu. j zepeapd p he heeypbde anpeald 
ealley middanzeapdey:- Da* pay ypeocole zecacnod pa he 
cnihc pey. j hme man pis Romepeand lebdde xycep Luhurer 
yleze:. Dy ilcan deze. pe hie man co conzule ysecce. zepeand 
‘) man zereah ymbe pa yunnan ypylce an zylden ping. 7 bmnan 
Romebypiz peoll an pylle ele ealnedaz:- On pam hpingze per 
zetacnod ‘ on hiy dazum yceolde peopdsan zebonen yepe leohz- 
pa iy J pemendpa ponne yeo yunne pa pene. and ye ele zecac- 
node mulcyungze eallum mancynne. spa he eac memiz cacen 
yylp zedy5e pe efc zepupdon. peah pe hi unpicenbde dyde. on 
Loder byrene:- Sum pay expeyc f he bebead ofep ealne 
midoanzeapd P elec mez6 ymbe zeaper pyne cozebepe come. 
‘p zlc man py zeapop piyce hpan hi pibbe herdon. pec ctacnode 
‘p on hiy dagum yceolde beon zebopen. yepe uy ealle co anum 
mez-zemoce zelapode. } bid on pam copepdan lye:. Oden 
pey P he bebead } eall mancyn ane pibbe hebon. 3 an zarol 
guldon. } cacnode pe ealle rceulon znne zelearon habbon. 4 
eenne pillan zodpa peopca:. Dpidde pay P he bebead f elec 
Sapa pe on eldeooiznyyye pepe. come co hiy azenum zeapbe. 
j co hip febdep edle. ze peope ze rpize. J sepe P nolde. he be- 
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creature that it bites will end its life in sleep. And she did 
so because she would not be driven before a triumph towards 
- Rome. When Anthony saw that she was preparing herself 
for death, he stabbed himself, and commanded, thus half dead, 
to be laid in the same sepulchre. When Octavianus came 
thither, he commanded another kind of adder to be taken, called 
psyllus, which can draw every kind of poison out of a man, if 
it be applied in time. But she had expired before he came 
thither. After that, Octavianus got Alexandria, the chief 
city of Egypt, and with its treasures greatly enriched Rome, 
so that every commodity might be bought better by twofold 
than it could previously. 


XIV. 


After Rome had been built seven hundred and thirty-five 
years, it came to pass that Octavianus Cesar, in his fifth 
consulship, closed the doors of Janus; and it befel that he 
had dominion of all the earth. That was manifestly betokened 
when he was a boy, and was brought to Rome after the slay- 
ing of Julius. On the same day on which he was appointed 
consul, it happened that there was seen about the sun as it 
were a golden ring, and within the city of Rome, a spring, 
for a whole day, welled forth oil. By the ring was betokened 
that in his days there should be born he who is lighter and 
brighter than the sun then was; and the oil betokened 
mercy to all mankind. So he [Octavianus] also himself made 
many a sign, which afterwards came to pass, though he un- 
wittingly did them, by God’s incitement. One was, first, 
that he commanded, over all the earth, that every nation, 
after the course of a year, should come together, that every 
man might know the more readily where he had peace. That 
betokened, that in his days should be born he who has 
invited us all to one kindred meeting, which will be in the 
life to come. The second was, that he commanded all men 
to have one peace and pay one tribute. That betokened, 
that we should all have one belief, and one will of good 
works. The third was, that he commanded all those who 
were in foreign lands to come to his own dwelling, and to his 
paternal home, both Vale ole ae and those who would 
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bead } man pa ealle ogyloze. papa pepon vi. M. pa hi zezade- 
pad pepon. pet cacnode } uy eallum iy beboden f pe rceolon 
cuman of Siyye populde co upey pedep edle. P 1y co heofonum 
pice. J yepe'p nele. he pypS apoppen ¥ ofylazen:. 


XV. 


fiycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pey vu. hund pncepum 
J xxxvi. pupdon sume Iypame leoda Azuycuye pseppmnan. pa 
ondyde he erc Taney Supu. 4 pid hi pypde ledbde. 7 hi zerlymbe. 
j bi psSon on anum feycene bere. } hi :Sdon hi yylpe yume 
oyylogon. yume mid accpe acpealbon:. Adpcep pam menize 
peoda punnon pid Azuycuy. ezdep ze Tlipice. ze Pannonn. ze 
Sepmenne. ze manize odpe Seoda:. Axzuycuyey lacceopar 
maneza micle zereohc piS him dSuphcuzon. bucon Axzuycuye 
Jylpum. zp hi ofepcuman mihcan:. Aypcep pam Axzuycuy 
yende Quinciluy pone consul on Gepmanie mid Spm lezian. 
ac heopa peaps zelc ofylazen. bucon pam conyule anum:. Fop 
pepe debe peand Azuycuy ypa yapiz. P he ofc unpicende yloh 
mid hiy hearbe on pone pah. ponne he on hiy yecle pees. J pone 
conyul he hes oyylean:. Adpcep pam Lepmanie zerohcon 
Aguycuy unzenydde him co rpide. y he him ropzeaz pone nid, 
pe he co him piyze! :. 

Aipcep pam peor populd eall zecear Azuycurer fpid 3 huy 
ybbe. 3 eallum mannum nanuhc ypa zo0d ne puhce. spa hi co 
hiy hylson becoman. y } lu hiy undeppeopay pupdon:. Ne 
fopson } enizum yolce hiy azgenum x zelicode co healbenne, 
bucon on pa piyan pe him Azuycuy bebead:. Da pupdoon Laney 
Supu ere becyned. y hiy loca puycize. ypa hi negpe ep ne- 
pon;- On pam ilcan geape pe pir eall zepeapd. p py on pam 
cpam 7} Feopepncixzpan pmcpe Azuycuyey pice. pa peapd ye zebo- 
pen. yepe pa yibbe bpohce ealpe populde. } iy upe Spihcen 
helend [piyc:. Nu ic hebbe xered. cped Opopiuy. ppam 
Fpymbe Syyey middanzeapder, hu eall mancyn ongeald per 
wpercan manney yynna mid miclum teonum. nu ic pylle eac 
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not he commanded all to be slain. Of these, when they 
were gathered, there were six thousand. That betokened, 
that it is commanded to us all to go from this world to the 
country of our Father, that is, to the heavenly kingdom ; and 
whosoever will not, shall be cast out and slain. 


XV. 


After Rome had been built seven hundred and thirty-six 
years, there were some Spanish nations adversaries of 
Augustus. He then undid again the doors of Janus, and 
led an army against them, and put them to flight, and after- 
wards besieged them in a fortress ; so that they afterwards 
some slew themselves, and some perished by poison. After 
that many nations warred against Augustus, Ilyrians, Pan- 
nonians, Sarmatians, and many other nations. The generals 
of Augustus fought many great battles against them, with- 
out Augustus himself, before they could overcome them. 
After that, Augustus sent Quinctilius, the consul, to Ger- 
many, with three legions ; but of them every one was slain, 
except the consul alone. For that deed Augustus was so 
sorrowful, that he often unwittingly struck with his head on 
the wall, when he sat on his seat: and he commanded the 
consul to be slain. After that, the Germans sued Augustus 
voluntarily for peace, and he forgave them the enmity they 
had shown him. 

After that, this world all chose Augustus’s peace and his 
friendship, and to all men nothing seemed so good as to come 
to his homage and become his subjects. Nor, indeed, to any 
nation did it seem agreeable to hold its own law, except in such 
wise as Augustus commanded it. Then were the doors of 
Janus again closed, and his locks rusty, as they had never 
been before. In the same year that all this came to pass, 
which was in the forty-second year of Augustus’s reign, was 
born he who brought peace to all the world, that is, our Lord 
Saviour Christ. I have now said, says Orosius, from the 
beginning of this world, how all mankind paid for the first 
man’s sins with great tribulations: I will now also go on to 
relate what mercy and what concord were afterwards, after 
Christianity was; most like as if the hearts of men had been 
changed, because those former sins had been paid for. 

Here ends the fifth book and begins the sixth. 
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BOOK VI. 
I. 


I witn now, says Orosius, in the beginning of this sixth 
book, relate, that it was, nevertheless, God’s commandment, 
although it were rigorous, how equally the four powers of the 
four chief empires of this world existed. The first was in 
Assyria, in the eastmost empire, in the city of Babylon; it 
existed twice seven hundred years in its power, before it fell, 
from Ninus, their first king, to Sardanapalus, their last, that 
is a thousand and four hundred years, when Cyrus deprived 
Babylon of its power. Then first began the Roman [power | 
to increase. Also in those days was the northmost increas- 
ing in Macedonia, which existed little [less] than seven hun- 
dred years, from their first king, Caraunus, to Perseus, their 
last. So also in Africa, in the southmost, the city of Car- 
thage fell also within seven hundred years and a little space, 
from the time that the woman Dido first built it, until 
Scipio, the consul, afterwards destroyed it. So also the 
Roman, which is the greatest and westmost, about seven 
hundred years and a little more [when there] came a great 
sort of fire, and a great conflagration on the city of Rome, 
which burned in it fifteen quarters, and no man knew whence 
the fire came, and there perished almost all that was therein, 
so that hardly any particle of foundation remained. By that 
conflagration it was so greatly ruined, that it never after 
was such again, until Augustus had again built it so much 
better than it had ever been before, in the year that Christ 
was born; so that some men said, that it was adorned with 
gems. That aid and that work Augustus bought with many 
thousand talents. It was also manifestly seen, that it was 
God’s dispensation, with regard to the sway of those em- 
pires, when Christ’s advent was promised to Abraham, in the 
forty and second year from the time that Ninus reigned in 
Babylonia. 

So again likewise, in the latest empire and the westmost, 
that is, the Roman, the same was born who had before been 
promised to Abraham, in the two and fortieth year of the 
reign of Augustus, that was after Rome had been built seven 
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hundred and fifty-two years. Rome afterwards stood twelve 
years in great prosperity, while Augustus observed humility 
towards God, as he had begun; that was, that he shunned 
and forbade that any one should call him a god, as no king 
would that was before him, but would that people should 
worship them and make offerings to them. But in the 
twelfth year after, Caius, his nephew, went from Egypt to 
Syria (Augustus had given it him to govern), and would 
not worship the Almighty God, when he came to Jerusalem. 
When this was told to Augustus, he praised, and in no way 
blamed, his arrogance. Soon after this, the Romans paid for 
this word with so great a famine, that Augustus drove from 
Rome half of those that were within it. Then again was 
the door of Janus undone, because the generals in many lands 
were at variance with Augustus, although no battle was fought. 


II. 


After Rome had been built seven hundred and sixty-seven 
years, Tiberius, the emperor, succeeded to the empire after 
‘Augustus. He was so indulgent and so mild to the Romans, 
as no monarch had ever been to them before, until Pilate 
announced to him from Jerusalem concerning Christ’s 
miracles, and concerning his sufferings, and also that many 
held him for a god. But when he told that to the senate, 
they were all very adverse to him, because it had not been 
told them before, as was the custom with them, that they 
might afterwards make it known to all the Romans; and 
said that they would not have him for a god. Thereupon 
Tiberius was so wroth with the Romans, and so severe as he 
before had been mild and gentle to them, so that he hardly 
left one of the senate alive, nor of the twenty-two men whom 
he had chosen to aid him, that they might be his counsellors, 
who were called patricians. All these he ordered to be slain, 
except two, yea, even his own two sons. How God. then 
their excessive pride avenged on that people, and how dearly 
they paid for it from their own emperor ! although on all the 
people in other countries it was not so severely avenged as it 
had often been before. In the twelfth year of the reign of 
Tiberius, God’s vengeance was again on the Romans, while 
they were at their theatre with their plays, when it all fell 
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down and slew twenty thousand of them. By a worthy ven- 
geance they then perished, says Orosius, when they should 
have repented of their sins and done penance, rather than 
attend their plays, as was their wont before Christianity. In 
the eighteenth year of his reign, when Christ was crucified, 
there was a great darkness over all the earth, and so great an 
earthquake, that huge stones fell from the mountains; and 
what was the greatest of those wonders, when the moon was 
at full and farthest from the sun, that it was then eclipsed. 
After that the Romans killed Tiberius by poison. He had 
the empire twenty-three years. 


IIT. 


After Rome had been built seven hundred and ninety 
years, Caius Caligula became emperor for four years. He 
was wholly filled with vices and with sinful lusts, and was al- 
together such as the Romans were then worthy of ; because 
they had derided the commands of Christ and despised them. 
But he so severely avenged it on them, and they were so 
hateful to him, that he often wished that all the Romans had 
one neck, that he might the most speedily sever it; and most 
vehemently complained, that there was not then such strife 
as there had often been formerly; and he himself often 
went into other countries, and desired to find war, but he 
could find only peace. Unlike were the times, says Orosius, 
after Christ was born, when men could find no war ; and. 
before that men could by no means avoid it. In those 
days, God’s vengeance came also over the Jews, so that 
they had dissension both among themselves, and with all 
nations ; though it was the greatest in the city of Alexandria, 
and Caius commanded them to be driven out. They there- 
upon sent Philo, their most learned man, for the purpose of 
asking Caius’s clemency for them; but he, for that desire, 
sorely insulted them, and commanded that they should be 
treated with contumely on every side where it was possible ; 
and commanded that the temples at Jerusalem should be 
filled with idols; and that his own idol should be there set 
in the midst, which was his own image. And Pilate he 
threatened until he stabbed himself: he had doomed our 
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Lord to death. Soon after, the Romans slew Caius sleeping. 
Tn his treasury were then found two chests that were full of 
poison; and in one was a writing, in which were written the 
names of all the most powerful men, whom he had intended 
to kill, that he might the less forget them. Thereupon they 
shed the poison out into the sea, and immediately after, there 
came up a large havock of dead fishes. [Here] were manifestly 
seen both God’s vengeance, in letting the people be tempted, 
and again of his mercy, when he would not suffer them to 
perish, as Caius had intended. 


cv 


After Rome had been built seven hundred and ninety-five 
years, Tiberius Claudius succeeded to the dominion of the 
Romans. In the first year of his reign, the apostle Peter 
came to Rome, and there were first Christian men [at 
Rome], through his teaching. Then would the Romans slay 
Claudius, on account of his kinsman, Caius, the former em- 
peror, and all who were of that family. But after they had 
received Christianity, they were so gentle and so pacific, that 
they all forgave the emperor the injury that his kmsman had 
wrought against them; and he forgave all of them the injus- 
tice and the guile that they had intended to perpetrate against 
him. At that time, there was also another sign in the Roman 
dominion, after Christianity had come to them: that was, 
that the Dalmatians would give their kingdom to the general 
Seribonianus, and afterwards make war against the Romans. 
But when they were assembled, and would make him king, 
they were unable to raise the ensigns, as was their custom 
when they established governments; but were angry with 
themselves that they had ever undertaken it, and slew Scri- 
bonianus. Let him deny, says Orosius, who will or who dares, 
that that attempt was quelled through the God of Christen- 
dom; and let him say where any war, before Christianity, 
was so averted, if it had been begun. Another wonder also 
befel in the fourth year of Claudius’s reign, that he himself 
went in search of war, and could find none. In that year 
there was a great famine in Syria and in Palestine, excepting 
that Helena, queen of the Adiabeni, gave corn enough to the 
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monks that were at Jerusalem, because she was newly a 
Christian. In the fifth year of Claudius’s reign, an island 
appeared between Thera and Therasia, seven miles broad and 
five miles long. In the seventh year of his reign, there was 
so great a dissension at Jerusalem, between those who were 
not Christians, that thirty thousand were there slain, and 
trodden down at the gate, and no one knew whence the 
dispute came. In the ninth year of his reign, there was a 
great famine in Rome, and Claudius commanded all the Jews 
that were therein to be driven out. After that, the Romans 
accused Claudius of the famine that was so grievous to them, 
and he was so incensed against them, that he commanded 
thirty-five of the senators to be slain, and three hundred of 
the others, who were the chief; after which the Romans killed 
him with poison. 


V. 


After Rome had been built eight hundred and nine years, 
Nero succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, and had 
it fourteen years. And he had yet more vices than his uncle 
Caius had formerly had, in addition to the manifold scandals 
that he perpetrated. At one time he ordered the city of 
Rome to be burnt, and commanded his own men always to 
seize of the treasure as much as they could, and bring it 
to him, when it was snatched out; and himself stood on the 
highest tower that was therein, and began making poems on 
the conflagration, that was burning for six days and seven 
nights. But he avenged involuntarily, first on the city their 
misdeeds in having martyred Peter and Paul, and next on 
himself, when he stabbed himself. He was the first man 
that persecuted Christian men. After his fall the race of the 
Cesars became extinct. 


VI. 


After Rome had been built eight hundred and twenty-four 
years, Galba succeeded to the dominion of the Romans. In 
the seventh month after, a man, named Otho, slew him, and 
succeeded to the empire. As soon as the Romans first per- 
secuted Christian men, as Nero had instituted, all the nations 
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pe be eaycan Sipia pepon. ze eac hi yylpe him becpeonum 
heydon ungepxbdneyye:- Uicelliuy. Lepmania cyning. zepeahc 
ppipa ys Ochon. 3 hine ofyloh on pam Spiddan monde py pe 
hi pmnan onzunnon :. 


“L 


fiycep pam pe Romebuph zeumbped pay Dece. pmcpa ¥ 
xxy. feng Uerpayranuy co Romana anpealbe:. Da peand ec 
yib ofep ealne Romana anpeald.y he bead Ticure. hiy yuna. 
pec he copeanp } cempel on Piepuyalem. j ealle pa buph. 
Fopson pe Lod nolde hi pone cprycendome lencz mypbon. 4 
fopbead } man nadep ere ne cimbpede. 7 he Fopoyde: papa 
Tubdea endlugon yrson hund M. yume he ofyloh. yume on odep 
land gerealde. pume he mid hunzpe acpealte :. Aircep pam 
man dyde him ctpam pone cprumphan. Uerpapane ¥ Ticure:. 
Seo anyyn peapds mycel pundop Romanum. Foppon pe hi zp ne 
éeyapan tpezen men ecromne pepon yiccan:. 1 becyndon 
Taney dupu:. Adpcep pam Uerpayianur Sefop on ucyihce on 
pam 1x. geane hip picey. on anum cune buton Rome-. 


ce 


Abycep pam pe Romebuph xecmbped per vm. hund pincpa 
J xux. feng Ticur co Romana anpealte. 3 hme heepde cpa 
geap:- We pay ypa zodery pillan. he yaede ‘ he yoplune pone 
deez pe he naht on co zobe ne zebybe:. Pe Sefop eac on pam 
ilcan cune pe hiy yeedep Sybe. 3 on peepe ilcan abdle:. 


18.6 
Abycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbpes pey vin. hund pmepa 


J xxx. eng Domicianuy co Romana anpealte. Ticuyey bpodop. 
J hic heepbe xv. zean:. Pe peapd ept ehtend cpiycenpa man- 
na. ‘J pey on ypa muicle opepmecco ayczen. } he bead ‘ man 
on zelice co him onbuzon yceolde ypa co zobe:. And he 
bebead } man Iohanney pone apoycol zebpohte on Thomone 
pam iglande on ppeecpde ppam odpum epiycenum mannum :. 
And bebead } man acpealde eal Dauibey cyn. co pon zip Lye 
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that were to the east of Syria became their adversaries ; yea, 
even among themselves they had dissension. Vitellius, king 
of the Germans, fought thrice against Otho, and slew him in 
the third month after they had begun to make war. 


VII. 


After Rome had been built eight hundred and twenty-five 
years, Vespasian succeeded to the dominion of the Romans. 
Then there was peace again over all the Roman empire; and 
he commanded Titus, his son, to destroy the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and all the towns; because God would not that they 
should longer obstruct Christianity, and forbade that either 
should be again built, and he ruined of the Jews eleven times a 
hundred thousand: some he slew, sold some into other lands, 
some he killed by hunger. After that the triumph was made 
for them two, Vespasian and Titus. The sight was a great 
wonder to the Romans, because they had never before seen 
two men together sitting therein. They closed the doors of 
Janus. After that Vespasian died of diarrhcea, in the ninth 
year of his reign, in a villa outside of Rome. 


VIII. 


After Rome had been built eight hundred and twenty-nine 
years, Titus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, and 
had it two years. He was so desirous of good, that he said 
that he lost the day on which he had done nothing good. He 
died also in the same villa in which his father died, and of the 
same disease. 


IX. 


After Rome had been built eight hundred and thirty years, 
Domitian, the brother of Titus, succeeded to the dominion of 
the Romans, and had it fifteen years. He was again a per- 
secutor of Christian men, and had risen to such great arro- 
gance, that he commanded that men should bow to him like 
' as they would to a god. And he commanded John, the apostle, 
to be conveyed in exile from other Christian men to the island 
of Thomone. And commanded all of David’s kin to be slain, 
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pa zc zebopen nepe. } he yiddon na zebopen ne pupde. roppon 
picezan yzedon. } he og 3am cynne cuman yceolbe:. Aifcep 
pam bebote he peaps yylp unpypslice ofylazen :- 


x. 


_ iypcep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pey Dece. pmcpa 4 
xlvi. pa penz Nepra co Romana anpealte. 4 roppam pe he eald 
py he zeceay him co sulcume Tpaianuy pone man’. Da ze- 
ypzcon hi him becpeonum hi poloon copendon ealle pa ze- 
yecneyya y ealle pa zebodu. pe Domicianuy hepde zp zerec. 
foppon pe he him pey ep bam lad. 7 hecon ec Iohanney ze- 
bpmzan ec hiy mynycpe on Efeyum. spam pam populd-ypmdum 
pe he hpile on per; Da zepop Nepra. 7 

Tpaianuy hepde pone anpeald xix. zeap epcep him. 3 he 
undeppeoddse Romanum ealle pa role pe him niplice zeypicen 
heydon. 7 bebead hiy ealbopmannum } hi pepon cpiycenpa 
manna ehtend;. Da yeede him hiopa an. Pliniuy pey haven. $ 
he poh bude. 4 miclum on pam yynzobe. he hic pa hpeebdlice ere 
fopbead:- On pepe cide pepon Inde: on miclum zezlice 7 
on micelpe unibbe pid pa landleode. peep peep hi ponne peepon. © 
06 heona rela puyenda roppupdon on ezdpe hand:- On pepe 
cide Tpaianuy zefop on ucyihce on Seleucia pepe bypiz :- 


ae 


iycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped per Dece. pmepa J 
Lxvu. eng Aopianuy to Romana anpealde. Tpaianuyer zenera. 
J hine hepde xxi. pmcep}- And pade per pe him cmiyzene 
bec cuse pepon Suph enne papa apoycola zeonzpena. Qua- 
opacuy peer hacen. he ropbead ofep ealne biy anpeald. } man 
nanum cpiycenum men ne abulze. 4 zip emiz cpiycen azylee. f 
ye ponne peene beronan him. ¥ him ponne bembe syle ypa him 
piht puhce:. Pe peand pa Romanum yypa leog ¥ pa peop. a) 
hi hine nanuht ne heron bucon yeebdep. j him co peopdyerpe hi 
hevon uy pip Cayepn:- ‘Ano he hec ogylean ealle pa Iudeipean 
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with the object that, if Christ were not yet born, he might 
not afterwards be born; because prophets had said, that he 
was to come of that kin. After that command, he was him- 
self ignominiously slain. 


Xx. 


After Rome had been built eight hundred and forty-six 
years, Nerva succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, and 
because he was old, he chose to aid him the man Trajan. 
Then they spoke together that they would abrogate all the 
laws and all the decrees that Domitian had previously enacted; 
because he had before been hateful to them both; and they 
commanded John to be brought back to his minster at Ephe- 
sus, from the worldly miseries in which he a while had been. 
Nerva then died, and 

Trajan had the dominion nineteen years after him, and he 
reduced under subjection to the Romans all those nations 
that had newly fallen off from them; and commanded his 
prefects to be persecutors of Christian men. Thereupon 
one of them, named Plinius, said to him that he commanded 
wrong, and therein greatly sinned. He then quickly coun- 
termanded it. At that time, the Jews were [engaged] in 
great dissensions and great hostility towards the inhabitants, 
where they then were, until many thousands of them 
perished on both sides. At that time, Trajan died of 
diarrhcea in the city of Seleucia. 


XI. 


After Rome had been built eight hundred and sixty-seven 
years, Hadrian, Trajan’s nephew, succeeded to the dominion 
of the Romans, and had it twenty-one years. And as soon 
as the Christian books became known to him, through one 
of the disciples of the apostles, named Quadratus, he forbade, 
over all his dominion, any one to vex any Christian man; 
and [ordered] if any Christian offended, that he should be 
[brought] before him, and he himself would then adjudge to 
him what to him might appear right. He was by the Ro- 
mans so beloved and so honoured, that they called him 
nothing but Father, and in honour of him, they called his 
wife Augusta. And he commanded to be slain all the Jewish 
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men. pe pepon on Paleycina. man hee Iudea land. foppon 
pe hi cpiycene men pmedon:. And he bebead } man um- 
bpede on pepe ycope Piepuyalem pa buph. y pec hi mon jid- 
an hecce be naman Elam :. 


ALT. . 


Aircep pam pe Romebuph zecumbned per Dece. pmepa 4 
Lxxxvin. feng Pompey co Romana anpealde. pe man odpe 
naman hec Piuy. 3 him yealde Iuycmuy ye philoyophuy ane 
cpiycene boc. ron heopa fpeondycipe:- 61550n he pa zeleopnod 
heeroe. he peand cpiycenum mannum ypa leor 3 pide hold. o& 
hiy hey enbde:. 


XIII. 


4Epcep pam pe Romebuph gecimbped pey Decee. y x1. 
pincpa. renz “apcuy Anconmuy co Romana anpealbe mid hiy 
bpedep Aupeluye:- J) pepon pa zpeycan men pe Romana 
anpeald on cpa codzloon. 7 hi hine heydon xu. zeap. 3 hi be- 
bubdon } man elcne cpiycene man ofploze:- Abycep pam hn 
he5on mycel zepm pid Papche. 3 him piSSon becom on ypa 
mycel hunzop. roppon pe hi heybon apeye ealle Lappadociam. 
j Apmeniam. ¥ ealle Smam:. A@fcep pam hi zenamon pus 
pid Papche. 7 him pSdon becom on ypa mycel hungop 4 micel 
man-cpealm.  heona feapa co lare pupdon:- Apcep pam hi 
becoman on } Denyce zepm. nud eallum Lepmanum:. Da 
on dam dzeze pe hi reohtan yceoldon. him com an ypa mycel 
heeve. J ypa mycel pupyc. ‘p bi him heopa yeoper ne pendon:- 
Da bedan hi pa cmycenan men. in heopa on yume piyan 
gehulpon. 3 onzeacan } hic pey Gober ppacu;- Da abebdan hi 
zc pam elmihcizum Trobe. hic ypa pide pinbe. li heefpdon 
pecep Zenoh on-uron pepe dune. j pep ypa micel Sunop 
com. peet he ofyloh yeala M. manna zemanz pam zepeohce :- 
Da xycen pam Romana ealle pupdon cpiytenum mannum ypa 
holde. } hi on manezum cemplum appican ' eelc cpiycen man 
heepbe ppd y pibbe. 5 eac H xlc pepa morte cpiycendome onron 
fepe polbe?- And Anconmuy fopzear eall  zarol $ man co 
Rome yyllan yceolde. J hec yopbepnan $ xzeppic pe hic on 
apjucen pay hpec man on zeape zylban yceolde. j per on pam 
zFenan zeane he zeron :- 
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men that were in Palestine, which is called the land of Judea, 
because they had tortured Christian men. And he com- 
manded that they should build on the site of the city of 
Jerusalem, and that it should afterwards be called Alia. 


Lhe 


After Rome had been built eight hundred and eighty-eight 
years, Antoninus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, 
who, by another name, was called Pius. And Justin, the 
philosopher, gave him a Christian book, in token of their 
friendship. After he had learned it, he became dear to 
Christian men, and very kind [to them] till his life’s end. 


XIII. 


After Rome had been built nine hundred and eleven years, 
Marcus Antoninus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, * 
with his brother, Aurelius. They were the first men that 
divided the Roman empire into two, and they had it fourteen 
years; and they commanded that every Christian man should 
be slain. After that, they had a great war with the Par- 
thians, and afterwards there came upon them a great famine, 
because they had laid waste all Cappadocia, and Armenia, 
and all Syria. After that they made peace with the Par- 
thians, and afterwards there came upon them so great a 
famine and so great a mortality, that few of them were left. 
After that the Danish war, with all the Germans, came upon 
them. Then, on the day that they were to fight, there came 
upon them so great a heat, and so great a thirst, that they 
despaired of their lives. Thereupon they prayed the Christian 
men in some wise to help them, and ascertained it was God’s ~ 
vengeance. They then obtained from Almighty God that it 
rained so abundantly that they had rain enough upon the 
down; and that so great thunder came, that it slew many 
thousand men during the fight. Then after that, all the 
Romans became so friendly to the Christian men, that in 
many temples they wrote, that every Christian man should 
have peace and protection; and also, that every one of them 
might receive Christianity that would. And Antoninus for- 
gave all the taxes that were to be paid to Rome, and com- 
manded the decree to be burnt in which it was written what 
should be paid yearly ; and in the following year he died. 
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fiycen pam pe Romebuph zecmmbped pay Decec. pmcpa 4 
xxx. feng Lucius Antonmuy co pice. 7 hic hepbe xm. zeap!- 
De pay ypide ypel man ealpa peapa. bucon pac he pay cene. ¥ 
ofc feahe anpiz. j yeala papa yenacopum he hec ofplean. pe 
pep becyce pepan!- Aupcep pam an Sunop coyloh heopa 
Lapicolum. pe heopa zoday mne pepon. ‘J heopa deofulzylo. 5 
heopa bibhopeca peand ropbeepned ppam pam hzecce. J ealle 
heopa ealoan bec fopbupnan pepinne:- Dep pey an ypa 
micel Sem zebupnen ypa on Alexandpia per. pepe bypiz. on 
heona bibhopecan. pep ropbupnon feopep hund M. boca’: 


XV. 


4ircep pam pe Romebuph zecmbped pay Deccc. pmcpa 
xlu. feng Seuepur co Romana anpealde. y hme hepde xvun. 
geap:+ Pe beraec Percenniuy on anum feycenne. of he him 
on hand eobe. ¥ he hine pxddon hec ofylean. foppon he polde 
picyian on Sipe J on Exypce;- Alpcep pam he ofyloh Albmuy 
pone man on Lalhum. roppon pe he eac pole on hie pmnan :- 
51560n he yop on Bpycanmie. 3 pep ofc zereahc pid Peohzay J 
pid Sceoccay. zp he Bpyecay mihce pid hi bepepian. 7 hec anne 
peall ppypey ogep eall } land areccan ypam ye od fe. 3 pade 
pey he gerop on €orenpic ceaycpe :. 


XVI. 


Aiycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pey Deece. pmepa ¥ 
Ixn. penx hiy punu co pice Anconmur. ¥ hic heepbe vn. xeap:- 
De heybde cpa Seypeoycop him co pryum:. Pe heerde pole ze- 
Zadepad. j polbe pmnan pid Pancthe. ac he peand opplazen on 
pam feepelde ppam hiy agenum mannum:: 
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XIV 


After Rome had been built nine hundred and thirty years, 
Lucius Antoninus succeeded to the empire, and had it 
thirteen years. He was a very evil man in all his morals, 
except that he was brave, and often fought in single combat. 
And he commanded many of those senators to be slain, who 
were the best. After that, a thunderbolt struck down their 
Capitol, in which their gods were, and their idols; and their 
library was burnt by the lightning, and all their ancient 
books were burnt therein. There was as great a damage by 
the conflagration as was in the city of Alexandria, in their 
library, where four hundred thousand books were burnt. 


XV, 


After Rome had been built nine hundred and forty-three 
years, Severus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, 
and had it seventeen years. He besieged Pescennius in a 
fortress, until he surrendered to him, and he afterwards com- 
manded him to be slain, because he would reign in Syria and 
in Egypt. After that, he slew the man Albinus in Gaul, 
because he also would war against him. He afterwards went 
to Britain and there often fought against the Picts and Scots, 
before he could protect the Britons against them; and com- 
manded a wall to be constructed across over all that land, 
from sea to sea; and shortly after, he died in the city of 
York. 


XVI, 


After Rome had been built nine hundred and sixty-two 
years, his son, Antoninus, succeeded to the empire, and had 
it seven years. He had two sisters for wives. He had 
gathered an army, and would war against the Parthians, but 
he was slain on his march by his own men. 
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/Eycen pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pay Dececc. pmtpa J 
Ixx. renz Mapcuy Aupeluy co Romana anpealde. 4 hme heerbe 
Feopep zeap. hine ofylozon eac hy azene men. ¥ hiy ‘mobdop 
mip °. 


LL. 


fEycep pam pe Romebuph zetrmbped py Decec. pmepa 4 
Ixxun. fenz Aupehanuy Alexandep to Romana anpealte. 4 hme 
heyde xvi. zeap. 7 Mammea. hiy seo zoe mobdop. sende zfrep 
_ Opigeneye pam zeleenedercan meyye-ppeoyce. 3 heo peapd prdson 
cpiyten ypam him. j pel zeleped. 3 zedy5e P hipe yunu pey 
cpycenum mannum ypyde hold?- Pe xzefop mid fypbe on 
Pepre. J ofyloh Pepyan heopa cynmz:- Aarcep pam he roplec 
hiy hy on Mazencycan pepe bypiz :- 


XIX. é 
Alycen pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pey Decce. pmepa j 
Lxxxvi. feng Maximmuy to Romana anpealde:- Pe bebead 


ect } man cpiycene men bpocube. y f man pa zoban Mam- 
meam zemapcpooe. j ealle pa ppeoycay pe hipe folzedon. bucon 
Opigeney. he odpleah on Ezypce. 7 Maximmur ofyloh hiy azene 
ealdopman. on pam Spiddsan zeane hiy picey. on Aquilezia pepe 


bymig :- 


XX, 


4Eycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped per Decce. pincpa J 
xc. feng Lropbianuy co pice. 7 hic heerbde vi. sean :- Pe ofrloh 
pa cpezen zebpodpo. pe ep Maximinuy oyylozon. 3 he Tylp pade 
peep Zerop :- 


XXI, 


fEycep pam pe Romebuph secimbned per Decce. pmtpa 4 
xcevu. feng Phihppur co Romana anpealde. + hine herde yn. 
geap + Pe peand oizellice cpiycen. Foppon he eapunza ne 
Sopyce?- On pam im. zeape hip picer hic zepeand. ypa hic 
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VIL 


After Rome had been built nine hundred and seventy years, 
Marcus Aurelius succeeded to the dominion of the Komans, 
and had it four years. His own men slew him also, and his 
mother with [him]. 


XVIII. 


After Rome had been built nine hundred and seventy-four 
years, Aurelius Alexander succeeded to the dominion of the 
Romans, and had it sixteen years. And Mammeza, his good 
mother, sent after Origen, that most learned mass-priest, and 
she afterwards became a Christian through him, and well 
instructed, and caused her son to be very kind to Christian 
men. He went with an army against the Persians, and slew 
Xerxes, their king. After that, he expired in the city of 
Mentz. 


XIX. 


After Rome had been built nine hundred and eighty-six 
years, Maximinus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans. 
‘He commanded that Christian men should be again perse- 
cuted, and that the good Mammea should be martyred, 
and all the priests that followed her, except Origen, he fled 
into Egypt. And Maximinus was slain by his own prefect, 
in the third year of his reign, in the city of Aquileia. 


XX. 


After Rome had been built nine hundred and ninety years, 
Gordian succeeded to the empire, and had it. six years. He 
slew the two brothers, who had before slain Maximinus, and 
he himself died shortly after. 


XXI. 


After Rome had been built nine hundred and ninety-seven 
years, Philip succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, and 
had it seven years. He was secretly a Christian, because 
openly he durst not [be one]. In the third year of his reign, 
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Lod zeycihcade. } pay ymb an Suyend pmcpa per pe Rome- 
buph zecimbped pey. } w2z5ep xe heopa carene peapd cpiycen. 
ze eac ‘} hi pa miclan reopme Sizedon Cpiycer Sancey. ec peer 
cayeper palencran. pe hi zp exlce zeape Sizedon xc heopa 
dSeorolzyloum. } peey Seorla Sancey. Sec ealle Romana poldan 
ymb xu. monaé bpmzan cozebdene pone yelercan 5x1 heona 
goda zezeanod co heona zebloce. 3 heopa yrs8on yfeala pucena 
ecgeedepe bpucan:. Adpcep pam Deciuy. an pice man. berpac 
pone cayepe. 7 yenz him yiddon co pam anpealde:. 


KL 


fiycen pam pe Romebuph zecimbped py M. pmcpa J om. 
feng Decrur co Romana anpealde. 3 hme hepde m. zeap. J 
yona gedybde ypeocol cacn ‘} he Philppur zp berypede. mid pam 
‘ he hec cpiycenpa manna ehcan. 3 mame sedyde co halzum 
maptypum. J zerecce hiy punu co pam anpealde co him. 3 pave 
pey hi pupdon bezen xtromne ofylazen :- 


XXIII. 


4Eycep pam pe Romebuph zecrmbped pey mM. pmctpa J vin. 
Feng Galluy Oycilianuy co pice. 3 lic heepde cpa zean:- Da 
peapd ere Loder ppacu on Rome. ypa lanze ypa yeo ehcney pay 
pepa cpiycenpa manna. ypa lange him unzemeeclic man-cpealm 
Secengze. ‘ nan huy ney bimnan pepe bypiz. p hic neepde pepe 
ppace angolden;- Apcep pam Emilanur ofyloh Lalluy. 3 


heerde him pone anpeals:. Dzy eac on pam piddon monde 
hime man ofyloh:. 


XXIV. 
Aiycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pay M. pintna 3 x. pa 
éereccan Romana cpezen cayepay >. OSep per mid Emilicum 


pam folce. Ualemanuy py haven. odep pay bmnan Rome 
bypiz. Galhenuy pzey haven:. Da yceolbon on yimbel beon 
punnende pep hic ponne peapr pay:. Da bebuson hi bezen 
cnycenpa manna ehcnyyye. ac hpebdlice on hi bezen becom 
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it happened as God had ordained it, that was about a thou- 
sand years from the time when Rome was built, that both 
their emperor was a Christian, and also that they celebrated, 
in honour of Christ, at the emperor’s palace, the great feast, 
which they had previously celebrated every year at their 
heathen festivities. It was in honour of devils, that all the 
Romans would, every twelfth month, bring together the 
choicest part of their goods [provisions] prepared for their 
sacrifice, and enjoy them together for many weeks after. After 
that Decius, a powerful man, circumvented the emperor, and 
afterwards succeeded to the dominion. 


XXIT. 


After Rome. had been built a thousand and four years, 
Decius succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, and had it 
three years, and soon gave a manifest token that he had be- 
fore been a traitor to Philip, when he commanded Christian 
men to be persecuted, and many made holy martyrs; and 
established his own son in power with him ; and shortly after, 
they were both slain together. 


XXIII. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and eight years, 
Gallus Hostilianus succeeded to the empire, and had it two 
years. Then was again God’s vengeance on Rome: as long 
as the persecution of Christian mengvas, so long did a wide- 
spreading mortality weigh on them; so that there was no 
house within the city that had not paid the penalty. After 
that Amilianus slew Gallus, and had the power to himself. 
In the third month after, he also was slain. 


XXIV. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and ten years, the 
Romans established two emperors; the one was with the 
nation of the Rhetians, who was called Valerian, the other 
was within the city of Rome, who was called Gallienus. 
These were to be ever warring where it was necessary. Then 
both commanded a persecution of Christian men, but God’s 
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Gobder pnacu:. Ualepanur fop mid fypse ongean Saphan. 
Pepya cyninge. 4 pep zepanzen per. prddon he peer Sapan pam 
cyninge co pam zeyecc. 06 hay lyey ende. } he yceolde rpa ore 
ycupian. rpa he co hiy hopre poloe. 4 he ponne ye cyningz heepde 
hiy hpic hm co hlypon:. Dam odpum Lallianuye pepon 
manize folc onpmnenbe. he iy pice mid. micelpe unpeopd- 
neyye J mid micelpe uneadnyyye zehepde:. Aperc Leap- 
manie. pe be Donua pepon. rophepzedon Icaham 06 Rerennan 
pa buph. 3 Sperar yophepzodon ealle Galham. 3 Goran ofep- 
hepzodan ealle Gpecon land. 3 pa leyran Apam. 4 Sepmenne 
genyddon ealle Dacie spam Romana anpealoe. 4 Punar rophep- 
godon Pannoniam. j Papche rophepzobon Meropocamiam 4 
ealle Sipie:. To-eacon pam Romane heydon zepimn becpuh 
him yylpum:. ycep pam Galhenur peapd ofylazen on MWe- 
diolane Sepe byprz. ppam hiy agenum mannum :. 


XXV. 


fiycep pam pe Romebuph xzecimbped per i. pincpa J Xxv. 
yenzg Llaudiuy co Romana anpealte:. Dy ilcan zeape he 
ofeppan Loran. ¥ hi adpap uc og Cpeacum. 4 him Romana 
sedydon anne zyloenne ycyld. pepe debe co peopSmynce. J ane 
gyléenne anlicnyyye. y henzon hi up on heona Lapicolum :. 
Dzxy on pam xpcpan zeane he xeron. J iy bpopop Quincilluy 
Feng co pam anpealte. a pey on pam xyu. deze he peand 
ofylazen :. 


XXVI, 


4Eycen pam pe Romebuph gecimbped pey M. pmetpa J xxvu. 
fens Aupelianuy co Romana anpealde. J hine heepbe v. zeap J 
vi. monas. j adpap Govan be nopdan Donua. J panon rop on 
Sime. 4 hi zenydse ere co Romana anpealde. 3 yidd5on he fron 
on Lalhe. 3 ofyloh Tecpicum pone man. roppy pe he hi him 
ceah co anpealde-. Aycep pam he bebead cpipcenpa manna 
ehenyjye. 7 pade pay peand oyylazen :. 
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vengeance came speedily on them both. Valerian went with 
an army against Sapor, king of Persia, and was there taken 
prisoner ; and afterwards he was, till his life’s end, appointed 
for King Sapor, that he should stoop as often as he [Sapor] 
would mount his horse, and he, the king, then had his back 
to leap on. On tbe other, Gallienus, many nations made 
war, so that he held his sway with great unworthiness and 
great difficulty. First, the Germans, that were on the 
Danube, ravaged Italy, as far as the city of Ravenna, and the 
Suevi ravaged all Gaul, and the Goths overran all the land of 
Greece, and the Lesser Asia, and the Sarmatians forced all 
Dacia from the Roman dominion, and the Huns ravaged 
Pannonia, and the Parthians ravaged Mesopotamia and all 
Syria. In addition to which, the Romans had wars among 
themselves. After that, Gallienus was slain in the city of 
Milan by his own men. 


XXV. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and twenty-five 
years, Claudius succeeded to the dominion of the Romans. 
In the same year he overcame the Goths, and drove them 
out of Greece. And the Romans made him a golden shield, 
in honour of the deed, and a golden statue, and hung them 
up in their Capitol. In the year after he died, and Quintillus, 
his brother, sueceeded to the empire, and on the seventeenth 
day after he was slain. 


XXVL 


After Rome had been built a thousand and twenty-seven 
years, Aurelian succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, 
and had it five years and six months, and drove the Goths to 
the north of the Danube, and thence proceeded to Syria, 
and again reduced them to subjection to the Romans; and 
afterwards he proceeded to Gaul, and slew the man Tetricus, 
because he had drawn them under his power. After that he 
commanded a persecution of Christian men, and was soon 
afterwards slain. 
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XXVII. 


Abfcep pam pe Romebuph zecmbped peey M. pmepa ‘J Xxxn. 
feng Tacicuy co Romana anpealte. 4 per on 3am vi. monde he 
peapd opylazen on Ponto lande:. Adpcep pam Flopianuy renz 


co pam anpealte. 4 pe oyylagen per on pam ppiddan monie. 
on Thapya pam lanée :. 


‘ XXVIII. 


Aiipcep pam pe Romebuph xzecrmbped pey M. pincpa J xxxm. 
Feng Phobur to Romana anpealse. 4 hme herbe v1. sean J 1v. 
monéar. J he adyde Punay of Gallium. J he ofploh Sacupnmum. 
pe xfcen anpealbe pan:. Apcep pam he oyyloh Ppoculuy 4 
Bonoryuy. pa zypndon eac eepcep pam anpealde:. Aurcen pam 
he peand yylp ofylazen on Sypmie peepe dune :. 


XXIX. 


fiycep pam pe Romebuph setumbped pay M. pmcpa J xxxix. 
fenz Lapur co Romana anpealde. J hine herbde cpa zeap. 5 
sefeahc cpypa pid Panche. 3 zeeode heopa bupza cpa. pa pepon 
on Tizmiy ycape pepe ea. Rade pey hime ofyloh an Sunop. 


3 lup yunu Numepiantuy Feng co Sam anpealde. 3 pade pey hine 
ofyloh hip agen ypeop:. 


XXX, 


fiycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbpes pey M. pmcpa ¥ xh. 
feng Dioclecianuy co Romana anpealde.  hine heepbe xx. pm- 
cpa: Pe zerecce undep him xzmzpan carepe. @Maximur peer 
hacen. j hme yende on Lalli. Foppon pe hi miphice herbon 
éepinn up-aharen. ac he hi eaSelice ofencom:- On pepe cide 
pepon Diocleciane Spy cynmzar on pmnente. Capaupur on 
Bpeclanbe. Achileuy on Ezypza lanbde. J Napyeuy of Pepyum:. 
Da zerecce he m, cayepar undep him. an pay @aximianuy, 
oden Lonycancinuy. Spidse Lalepiuy :. @axmuanuy he yende 
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XXVIII. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and thirty-two 
years, Tacitus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, 
and in the sixth month after, he was slain in the land of 
Pontus. After that, Florianus succeeded to the dominion, 
and was slain the third month after, in the land of Tarsus. 


XXVIII. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and thirty-three 
years, Probus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, and 
had it six years and four months; and he expelled the Huns 
from Gaul, and he slew Saturninus, who was striving after 
dominion. After that he slew Proculus and Bonosus, who 
_ were also yearning after dominion. After that he was him- 
self slain in the mountain of Sirmium. 


XXIX. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and thirty-nine 
years, Carus succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, and 
had it two years, and fought twice against the Parthians, and 
took two of their cities, that were on the banks of the river 
Tigris. Soon afterwards he was slain by thunder, and his 
son, Numerian, succeeded to the dominion, and was soon after 
slain by his own father-in-law. 


XXX. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and forty-one 
years, Diocletian succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, 
and had it twenty years. He set a younger emperor under 
him, named Maximian, and sent him to Gaul; because they 
had newly raised up a war; but he easily overcame them. 
At that time there were three kings making war on Dio- 
cletian: Carausius in Britain, Achilleus in Egypt, and Narses 
from Persia. Thereupon he appointed three Cxsars under 
him: one was Maximian, the second Constantius, the third 
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on Afppice. 3 he ofeppan heopa piseppmnan:. Lonyrcancmuy 
he yende on Lralhie. 3 he ofeppan Alamanie f rolc. 3 siddan he 
geeode Bpeccamam  igland. 7 he yylp Dioclecianur sop on 
Ezypte. J bey Achileuy pone cynmz vin. monday. on Alex- 
andpia pepe bypiz. od hme pa buph-leode him azearon. 7 prsdon 
ofephepzobe ealle Egypce:. Lralepmuy he yende on Pepye. 3 
zezeaht cpeopa pid Napyeuy pone cyninz. } heopa nadop neeroe 
yize:. Adz heona Spiddan zereohte Lalepruy peapd zeflymed. 
J mid micelpe fypheneyye com co Diocleciane. ac he hiy arenz 
mid micelpe unpypdneyye. j hme hec ypnan on hi azenum 
puppupan yeala mila beropan hip pab-pene:. Alpcep pam pe 
uy mod pey mid pam biyympe ahpec. he fop ec on Pepe. 3 hi 
geflymbe. j Napyeuy zerenz. 3 luy pi. 3 hip beapm. pa onfenz 
Dioclecianuy Lalepiuye peopSpullice:. Dioclecranuy y Maxi- 
muanuy bebubdon ehenyyye cpiycenpa manna. Dioclecianuy eayc- 
ene. j Maximuanuy percene. J fop pam xzebode pupson reala 
maptypay on x. pmtpum Fypyce:. Da zepeapd hi him be- 
cpeonum li polban pa anpealday foplecan. J pa puppupan 
aleczan pe hi pepedan. 3 polbon heopa bazar on yercnerre xeen- 
dian. J P ypa zeleycan:. Dioclecianuy zerec on Nicometia 
pepe bypiz. J Maxmuanuy zepet on Mebdiolane pepe bypiz. J 
lecan pa anpealday co Galepiuye 3 co Conycantmure. 3 in hine 
codzeldon pidson on cpa:. Lalepiur Ilhpice  bezeondon pam 
pone eayc ende. j pone meycan del Syyer midsanzeanber. q 
Lonycantinuy nam ealle Icahe. 4 Ayppicam. 3 Iypanie. 3 Lalhe, 
J Bpyccame. ac he per hpon zypnente piyya ponuld-Sinza 4 
micelpa anpealoa. y roppam he foplec hiy azenum pillan Ica- 
ham J Ayfpicam co Galepye:- Da seyecce Lalepiuy cpezen 
cyningay undep him. odep pey hacen Seuenuy. pam he zeyealde 
Icaliam J Aygnicam. 3 Maximmuy he seyetce on pa eaycland:. 
On pam dazum com Lonycantinuy. ye mildheonterca man. 
J Fop on Bpyccamie. 3 pep xeron. J geyealde iy yuna 
pice. Lonycancimure. pone he heroe be Elenan hiy pige:. Da 
polde Maxenciuy. Maximianuy yunu. habban pone anpeald on 
Icaham :. 

Da yende Lalepruy him ongean Seuenur mid fypdse. pe him 
ye anpeald wep zeyeald pey. 3 he pap berpicen peap®. ppam hit 
agenum mannum. j ofylazen neah Rarenna pene bypiz:- Da 
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Galerius. Maximian he sent to Africa, and he overcame 
their adversaries. Constantius he sent to Gaul, and he over- 
eame the nation of the Alamanni, and afterwards he conquered 
the island of Britain, And he himself, Diocletian, went to 
Egypt, and besieged the king Achilleus eight months, in the 
city of Alexandria, until the inhabitants delivered him up, 
and afterwards ravaged all Egypt. Galerius he sent to 
Persia, who fought twice against Narses, the king, so that 
neither of them had victory. In the third battle, Galerius 
was put to flight, and in great fear came to Diocletian; but 
he received him with great indignity, and commanded him 
to run in his own purple many miles before his chariot. 
After his courage had been whetted by that disgrace, he 
proceeded again to Persia, and put them to flight, and took 
Narses prisoner, and his wives and children: thereupon 
Diocletian received Galerius honourably. Diocletian and 
Maximian ordered a persecution of Christian men, Diocletian 
in the east, and Maximian in the west; and, in consequence 
of that decree, there were many martyrs for a space of ten 
years. Then they agreed between themselves that they 
would abandon their powers, and lay aside the purple that 
they wore, and would end their days in tranquillity; and 
they did so. Diocletian settled in the city of Nicomedia, 
and Maximian settled in the city of Milan, and [they] left 
their power to Galerius and to Constantius ; and they after- 
wards divided it in two. Galerius [had] Ilyricum, and be- 
yond that the east end, and the greater part of this earth. 
And Constantius took all Italy, and Africa, and Spain, and 
Gaul, and Britain ; but he was little desirous of these worldly 
things and of great powers, and, therefore, he resigned, of 
~ his own will, Italy and Africa to Galerius. Galerius, there- 
upon, appointed two kings under him, one was named 
Severus, to whom he gave Italy and Africa; and Maximinus 
he placed in the east lands. In those days came Constantius, 
the most kind-hearted man, and proceeded to Britain, and 
there departed [this life], and gave the empire to his son, 
Constantine, whom he had by Helena his wife. Maxentius, 
then, the son of Maximianus, would have the power in Italy. 

Thereupon Galerius sent Severus against him with an 
army, to whom the government had already been given, and 
he was there betrayed by his own men, and slain near the 

2K 
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Maximianuy zeahyode } hiy yunu fenz co pam anpealte. he pa 
hpzedlice roplec pa buph. pe he on zerecen py. 3 pohce hiy 
yunu co berpicanne. 3 y1660n fon to Sam anpealde. ac pa hic ye 
yunu afunde. pa adperpoe he pone feedep. 3 he fleah on Lallie. 
J poloe Eonycancmuy beypican. hiy apum. 3 habban him # pice. 
ac hic onfunte hip Sohcop. 3 hic Lonpcancmuye zereede. 3 he 
hine zeflymbde prsdon on Mayypiliam. 7 he pep ofylazen peaps :- 
Da zeyealde Lalepruy Licmiuye Icaham 4 Afppicam. y he hec 
ealle pa cmycenan. pe pep becyce peepon. zebpinzan on elSeobe :- 
fEfcep pam he peapd on micelpe untpumneyye. 3 him to zehec 
manize leceay. 7 hypa nan him ne mihte beon on nanum xobe. 
ac him yeede hypa an. hic pepe Loder ppacu:- Da hec he 
man pa cpyycenan men eft zebpohze on hypa eapde. zxlcne 
pep he ep pey. rpa-peah he zerop on pepe meccpymneyye. 4 
Licmuy Feng to pam anpealde:. Atpcep pam peapd xepin 
becpuh Lonycancinuye 7 Maxenciuye. y pade peey Conycancmury 
ofyloh Maxenciuy bmnan Rome. wc pepe bpycz pe man Mul- 
wur hec:- On pam dagum Maximiuy bebead cmycenpa 
manna ehtnyyye. j pade pey zepop on Thapya pepe bypiz:- 
On pam dazum Licinuy bebead } nan cpiycen man ne come 
on hiy hipebde. ne on hiy fepelde. 3 pade pey peapd zepm 
becpeoh him ¥ becpeoh Lonycanztimuye. 3 ofcpzdlice xereohc. 
o6 Conycancmur zerenz Licmiuy. 3 hme y1don hes beheardian. 
J y1550n feng co eallum Romana anpealde:. On pam oazum 
Appiuy ye meeyye-ppeoye peapd on zedpolan ymbe pone pihzan 
gelearon. ymbe pone ceonan pay xezadepnod peo hundped 
biyceopa y ehcacyne. hine co ofepplicenne J co amanyumuanne :- 
On pam dazgum Lonycancimuy ofyloh Cmiypum hbiy yunu. 3 Li- 
cemmum hip ypeoycop-yunu. } nan man nyyce hpe ye syle pey 
bucon him anum:- lpcep pam he undeppeoddse him yylpum 
manige peoda. pe xp pepan Romane unzepyloe. 3 hec acim- 
bpian ane buph on Gpecum. ¥ hee hi be him hacan Lonyzan- 
cinopolim ;- Je het zpeyc manna} man cypicean timbnebe. 
J } man beluce ele deopulzvlb-huy:- Pe Zefop ymb an 4 
Spitz pmcpa pey pe he pice hepde. on anum cune neah Ni- 
comebdia pepe bypiz:- 
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city of Ravenna. When Maximian was informed that his 
son had succeeded to the government, he speedily left the 
city in which he was seated, and thought to circumvent his 
son, and afterwards succeed to the government; but when 
his son found that, he drove away his father, and he fled 
into Gaul, and would circumvent Constantine, his son-in- 
law, and have the empire to himself; but his daughter disco- 
vered it, and told it to Constantine, and he afterwards drove 
him to Marseilles, and he was there slain. Then Galerius 
gave Italy and Africa to Licinius, and he commanded all the 
Christians, who were there the best, to be sent into exile. 
After that he fell into a great sickness, and ordered to him 
many physicians; and none of them could be of any 
good to him; but one of them said to him that it was 
God’s vengeance. Thereupon he commanded that the 
Christian men should be brought again to their own country, 
each to where he had been before. Nevertheless, he died of 
that sickness, and Licinius succeeded to the dominion. 
After that, there was war between Constantine and Maxen- 
tius; and shortly after, Constantine slew Maxentius within 
Rome, at the bridge called the Milvian. In those days 
Maximinus commanded a persecution of Christian men, and 
shortly after died in the city of Tarsus. In those days 
Licinius commanded that no Christian man should come into 
his family nor in his retinue; and shortly after, there was 
war between him and Constantine, and frequent battles, 
until Constantine took Licinius prisoner, and afterwards 
ordered him to be beheaded, and then succeeded to the whole 
Roman empire. In those days, Arius, the mass-priest, fell 
into- error concerning the right belief. In consequence of 
that crime, there were assembled three hundred and eighteen 
bishops, to confute and excommunicate him. In those days 
Constantine slew his son, Crispus, and Licinius, his sister’s 
son, so that no one knew what their sin was, save him alone. 
After that he subjected to himself many nations, that before 
were unsubdued by the Romans; and commanded a city to 
be built in Greece, and commanded it to be named from him- 
self, Constantinople. He first of men commanded churches 
to be built, and that every heathen temple should be closed. 
He died thirty-one years after he had the empire, in a villa 
near the city of a 3 
K 
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XXX. 


fEycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped per M. pmcpa J xc. 
fenz Lonycanziuy co pam anyealde mid iy cpam bpodpum. 
Lonycancme y Lonycance. 3 he Lonycanciuy hepde xxm. 
pmcpa:- 1 pupdon ealle pa zebpodpu on pam ‘Apianiycan 
zedpolan :- Conycancinuy 3 Lonycany punnon him becpeonum. od 
Conycancinuy peaps opylazen:- Atycep pam Maznenciuy oryloh 
Lonycany. j enz him co pam pice. pec pey Lallam 3 Icaliam :- 
On pam dazum Ilhpice zereccan Uecepomonem pone man to 
hypa anpealde. co pon # hi siSSon mihcon pinnan pis Maznen- 
ciuye. J hi hme nyddon co leopnunza. peah he zepincpad pepe. 
ac Lonycanciuy hine benembde ezdep ze pay. anpealder. ze 
pepe puppupan pe he penede. ze pepe ycole pe he on leop- 
node:-  Aipcep pam he zepeahc pid Maznencmye. 3 hme ze- 
flymbe. y bedpar mco Lucchia pepe bypiz. yj he hine yylpne 
y!6don ofycicode:- Alycep pam LConycanciuy zerecce Iuhanuy 
co cayepe undep him. ye py zp co Siacone xzehalzod. 7 yende * 
hine on Lalhe mid rypde. 3 he hpzbdhce ogeppan ealle pa pe on 
Galhe punnon. + pey xpoep Spe Sede spa up-aharen. p he 
polde ealne Romana anpeald him zeazmian. y mid fypde pay 
fapende pep Lonycanciuy per mid odepe fypde pid Panche:. 
Da he } zeahyode. 3 him onzean-peapd py. pa zefop he on 
pam feepelde :- 

And Iluhanuy feng co pam anpealde. 3 hme heybe an zeap 
j eahca monday:- Da pay he yona zeopnrull } he polde 
aigolice pone cpiycendom onpendan. j ropbead openhice } man 
nane feeyce-boc ne leopnode. jy sede eac $ nan cpiycen man 
ne moyce habban nenne hiy undep-folzoda. 3 hi mid pam 
pohce beypican:. Ac ealle hi pepon pey popder. ypa pe hic 
efc-recgan gehypdon. cped Opoyiuy. $ him leogpe pxy ye 
cpycendom co bezanne. ponne hi yeipa cto hebbenne:. 
fiycep pam he zegadepode ypoe. 3 polde rapan on Pepre. y 
bebead ponne he ere pepe eaycene hampeapd. } man hapbe 
ampiceatpum zepophc et |iepuyalem. } he mihce Loder 
peopay on son. } hi dSeop pepinne abican:. Ac Lod zeppac 
on pam fepelde ppide zedarenlice on pam apleayan men hi ap- 
leara zepohe. mid pam } hme zemicce an man. pa he op ppam 
Lceyiphonte pepe bypiz. zelicoyc pam pe he lyma pepe. ¥ 
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XXXT. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and ninety-one 
years, Constantius succeeded to the empire, with his two 
brothers, Constantine and Constans, and he, Constantius, 
had it twenty-three years. All the brothers were of the 
Arian heresy. Constantine and Constans made war on each 
other, until Constantine was slain. After that, Magnentius 
slew Constans, and succeeded to the empire, that is, of Gaul 
and Italy. In those days the Ilyrians set up the man 
Vetranio to goyern them, that. they might make war on Mag- 
nentius ; and they forced him to learning, although he was 
full of years. But Constantius deprived him of the power, 
and of the purple that he wore, and of the school in which 
he learned. After that he [Constantius] fought against 
Magnentius, and put him to flight, and drove him into the 
city of Lyons; and he [Magnentius] afterwards stabbed 
himself. “After that, Constantius appointed Julian to be’ 
Czesar under him, who had before been consecrated a deacon, 
and sent him into Gaul with an army ; and he speedily over- 
came all those who were making war on Gaul; and was, after 
that deed, so uplifted, that he would appropriate to himself 
all the Roman power, and went with an army to where 
Constantius was with another army against the Parthians. 
When he [Constantius] was informed of that, and was pro- 
ceeding against him, he died on the march. 

And Julian succeeded to the dominion, and had it one year 
and eight months. Then was he soon desirous of secretly 
subverting Christianity, and openly forbade any man to learn 
the fast-book; and said also, that no Christian man should 
have any of his under-offices, and thereby thought to overreach 
them. But they were all of the resolution, as we have heard 
it repeated, says Orosius, that they would rather cultivate 
Christianity than have his provinces. After that he gathered 
an army, and would proceed to Persia, and commanded, that 
when from the east he was again on his way homewards, an 
amphitheatre should be built at Jerusalem, that he mght put 
into it God’s servants, that wild beasts might devour them 
therein. But in that expedition God very fittingly avenged on 
that base man his base intention, when a man met him, as he 
came from the city of Ctesiphon, exactly as though he were a 
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him yeede. } he hme mihce lebdan Supuh f peycen. } he on 
Pepye on unzeapupe become:. Ac pa he hme co-midder per 
peyceney haerde zelaedd. pa xzeypac he him. } nan man nyyce 
peey yepeldey hpan he com. ac fopan hpeapfiende zeond p 
peycen. f he nyyce hpap he uc yceolde. 05 per rolcey pay rela 
Foppopden. xzSep ze yop pupyce ze eac yop hungne:. Da 
com him ongean an uncué man. 3 ofyloh Iuhanuy :. 


XXXII. 
fEycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pay M. pmcpa J an 
hund j xvu. yenz Ioumianuy co Romana anpealte:. ine 


man zeceay on Sam peycenne. py ilcan deze pe man Iuhanur 
oyycang:- Pe gerealsbe Pepyum Niyypibi pa buph. 3 healze 
Meyopocamiam * land. pS pam f hi moycan of para lande 
bucon lade:. On Sam vi. monde pey pe he co Sam anpealde 
feng. he polde fanan on Illpice. pa pey he sume mht on 
anum nip-cilccan huye. pa hec he becan pepmne micel ryp. 
Foppon hic pey ceald pedep. pa onzan ye cealc mid unzemece 
yeimean. pa peapds Ioumianuy mid pam bpepe ofpmopod°. 


XXXII. 


fEycep pam pe Romebuph zecimbped pey M. pmcpa j an 
hund j xvi. reng Ualencmianuy cto Romana anpealte. J hme 
hepoe x1. zeap. he pay eppam Iuhanurey cempena ealdop- 
man‘. Je him bebead $ he yoplece pone ly cpiycendom. 
od6e hip folzod. pa pay him leoppe f he roplece hir polzos. 
ponne pone cpiycendom:. Ac him zerylyce God ere co ma- 
pan ape. pa he pa leyyan yop buy lure foplec. } he pey ican 
picey ahte gepeald. pe iy prSeppmna ep ahce:. Rade peer he 
gerealde Ualence. hy bpesep. healp hip pice. 4 he hez ofplean 
Pencopiuy pe pa picpian polse. ¥ manize odpe mid him:.- 
Ualeny pay zeleped ppam anum Appiamiyco biyceope. Eudoxur 
pey hacen. ac he hic hel yprde perce pd hip bposop. foppon 
he pice. he hic on him ppecan polte. zip he onyunte ‘p he 
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fugitive, and said to him, that he could lead him through the 
waste, so that he might come on the Persians unawares. But 
when he had led him to the middle of the waste, he deceived 
him, so that no man knew where he was on his way ; but they 
went wandering about the waste, so that he knew not where 
they should come out; until many of the army perished, both 
from thirst and also from hunger. Then there met them an 
unknown man, and slew Julian. 


XXXII. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and seventeen years, Jovian succeeded to the dominion of the 
Romans. He was chosen in the waste on the same day that 
Julian was slain. He gave the city of Nisibis to the Persians, 
and half the land of Mesopotamia, on condition that they 
might depart from the country without molestation. In the 
eighth month after he had succeeded to the empire, he would 
proceed to Illyricum: there he was one night in a newly- 
cemented house, when he ordered a large fire to be made in 
it, because it was cold weather. Then the chalk began to 
stink immoderately, when Jovian was smothered by the 
vapour. 


XXXIII. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and eighteen years, Valentimian succeeded to the dominion. 
of the Romans, and had it eleven years. He had previously 
been a tribune of Julian’s soldiers. He [Julian] commanded 
him to renounce his Christianity or his service, and he pre- 
ferred to renounce his service than his Christianity. But God 
aided him after to greater honour, when he had renounced the 
less for love of Him, so that he gained possession of the same 
empire that his adversary had previously possessed. Shortly 
after, he gave to Valens, his brother, half his empire ; and he 
commanded Procopius to be slain, who would rule there, and 
many others with him. Valens had been instructed by an 
Arian bishop, named Eudoxius; but he concealed it very 
strictly from his brother; because he knew that he would 
avenge it on him, if he found out that he was of another be- 
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XXXIV. 
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lief than that of which he himself was; because he knew how 
steadfast he had previously been in his faith, when he had 
less power. In the same year, Athanaric, king of the Goths, 
made many martyrs of Christian men among his people. In 
those days, Valentinian forced the Saxons back into their 
own land, when they would war against the Romans. They 
were inhabiting near the ocean. The Burgundians also he 
prevented from warring against the Gauls. What chiefly 
restrained them was, that they were promised baptism. In 
the eleventh year of his reign, the Sarmatians ravaged 
Pannonia. When he was [marching] thitherward with an 
army, he died of an effusion of blood. 


XXXIV. 

After Rome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and twenty-nine years, Valens, the brother of Valentinian, 
succeeded to the dominion of the Romans, and Gratian, 
the son of Valentinian, succeeded to the dominion in Italy, 
in Gaul, and in Spain, under Valens. He then, Valens, 
showed openly what he had before secretly hidden, so that 
he commanded that monks, who should renounce worldly 
things and strife of weapons, should take arms and fight with 
them, and do evil with other men. And he sent to Egypt, 
and commanded all the monasteries to be destroyed that 
his brother had before founded. And some of the monks 
he commanded to be slain, some driven into exile. In those 
days there was a man in Africa, named Firmus, who was 
there desirous of dominion, Thereupon Valens sent thither 
his count, Theodosius, with an army, the father of the good 
Theodosius, who afterwards was emperor. In that expedi- 
tion, Firmus was taken, and led forth to be slain, when he 
himself prayed that he might first be baptized. ‘When he had 
been baptized, he was, through the instruction of the mass- 
priest, who had baptized him, in such full belief of the king- 
dom of heaven, that he said to the people: ‘ Do now as ye 
will,” and bowed forward to them, so that his head was struck 
off: and he was Christ’s martyr. In those days Gratian 
fought in Gaul against the Alamannic nation, and slew many 
thousands of them. In the third year of his reign, when he 
was doing the greatest wrong to God’s servants, the Goths 
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drove him out of their country ; and they afterwards passed 
over the river Danube into Valens’ realm, and desired of him 
that they might settle in his realm in peace. Thereupon he 
disdained to do the one or the other, either to refuse or per- 
mit, but let them settle where they would. But his prefects 
and officials sued them for tribute, and they had great conten- 
tion on that account, until the Goths, in a battle, put them 
to flight. “When Valens was informed of that in the city of 
Antioch, he was very sorry, and thought of his misdeeds, how 
they had prayed him for right belief and the bath of baptism, 
and he had sent them Arian bishops and heretics (as he him- 
self was) as teachers, and what he, on frequent occasions, had 
done to the injury of God’s servants. Then, wherever he 
knew one to be living, he commanded him to be sent for; 
although he did it late, and afterwards commanded him to be 
honoured. In the fourth year of his reign, he fought against 
the Goths, and was put to flight, and driven into a village, 
and was burnt in a house. There was a righteous doom com- 
pleted, when they burnt him in worldly fashion, who thought 
to burn them eternally. 


XXXV. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and thirty-three years, Gratian succeeded to the dominion of 
the Romans, and had it six years, and appointed Theodosius 
to aid him; because it seemed to him that the nations that 
were their adversaries, were grown too strong to be longer 
overcome by wars. But Theodosius made peace with them, 
and, during that peace, he led Athanaric, their king, with him 
to the city of Constantinople, and shortly after he [Athan- 
aric] there ended his life. As soon as the Goths knew how 
good Theodosius was, both they and all the nations that were 
im Scythia, chose peace with him. In those days, the Britons 
chose Maximus for their emperor, against his will, who was 
worthy of the rule of all the Romans, for his manifold vir- 
tues, excepting that he warred against his lord, at the insti- 
gation of other men: and shortly after, he proceeded to Gaul, 
and slew Gratian, and drove his brother, Valentinian, out of 
Italy, so that he fled to Theodosius. 
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XXXVI. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and thirty-eight years, Theodosius succeeded to the dominion 
of the Romans, and had it eleven years. He had six years 
before had the dominion of the east parts. He then, Theo- 
dosius, was thinking how he could avenge his lord, Gratian, 
and also bring his brother to power; and led an army to 
Italy, where Maximus was staying with an army, at the city 
of Aquileia, and had commanded his general, Andragathius, 
to hold the pass. But the general committed the holding 
of it to inert men, and resolved with himself to go east- 
about with ships, and steal on Theodosius’s rear. But when 
he had marched from the pass towards the ships, Theodo- 
sius came thereto, and found thereat few men, who were bad 
and slothful, and he speedily routed them and forced the 
pass, and then marched over the mountains, until he came 
to Aquileia, and slew Maximus. When the general heard 
that, he drowned himself. How easily God ended that great 
war, by the fall of them both, which Maximus and his general 
had raised up with many nations! 

After that, Valentinian again succeeded to his empire, and 
two years after, when he came into Gaul, Arbogastes, his 
officer, smothered him, and afterwards hung him up by the 
neck with ropes, as if he had voluntarily strangled himself ; 
and placed Eugenius to be emperor with the name of the 
sovereignty, and he himself succeeded to the power, because 
he could not himself have the name of the [supreme] power, 
in consequence of not being a Roman; but taught the other 
to be a zealous worshiper of idols. Thereupon Theodosius 
led an army against them both, to the same pass that he 
had formerly gained against Maximus. Theodosius then sent 
a force of Goths before him to take the pass, but they were 
surrounded from the mountains and all slain: they were ten 
thousand. Thereupon Theodosius marched thitherward, and 
knew that they would circumvent him by the same artifice. 
When they were in face of each other, Hugenius and Arbo- 
gastes thought they could drive them from the mountains 
with the shootings of their arrows; but every one came either 
on themselves or on the earth; and Theodosius had the wind 
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with him, so that his force could fasten almost every one of 
their arrows on their enemies. There was Eugenius slain, 
and Arbogastes stabbed himself. After that, Theodosius 
proceeded to Italy, and when he came to the city of Milan, 
he ended his life, and committed the power to his two sons. 


XXXVIT. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and forty-nine years, Arcadius succeeded to the dominion of 
the east part, and had it twelve years; and Honorius to the 
west part, and yet has it, says Orosius. 

And because they were young, he [Theodosius] committed 
them to the guardianship of his two officers: Arcadius was 
committed to Rufinus, and Honorius was committed to 
Stilicho. But they soon after made manifest what lordly 
homage they intended to pay to the children of their old 
master, if they could accomplish it. Rufinus would have for 
himself the dominion of the east, and Stilicho would give his 
son that of the west. And in consequence of this enmity, he 
let the Goths remain in Italy, with their two kings, Alaric 
and Rhadagaisus, thinking that after the people were over- 
come, they would all that he would; and imagined also that 
he might speedily check the Goths in their war, because he 
was born of their country. Shortly after, Alaric became a’ 
Christian, but Rhadagaisus continued a heathen, and daily 
sacrificed to idols with man-slayings, and it was always most 
desirable to him that they were Romans. 

Now may ye Romans be ashamed, says Orosius, that ye 
should have harboured so disgraceful a thought, from fear of 
one man, and from one man’s sacrifices, as to say that the 
heathen times were better than the Christian; and also that 
for yourselves it were better to renounce your Christianity, 
and adopt the heathen practices that your forefathers formerly 
cultivated. Ye may also bear in mind how humble he was 
afterwards with his sacrifices and his idols, among which he 
had lived, when ye had him bound, and then treated him as 
ye liked, and all his force, which was, as ye yourselves said, 
two hundred thousand, so that not one of you was wounded. 
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XXXVI. 


After Rome had been built a thousand and one hundred 
and sixty-four years, God bestowed his mercy on the Romans, 
when he let their misdeeds be punished, and yet Alaric did 
it, the most Christian and most clement king ; and he with 
so little enmity took Rome, that he commanded that no one 
should be slain, and also that nothing should be impaired 
or damaged that was in the churches. And immediately 
after, on the third day, they marched out of the city of their 
own accord, so that there was not a house wilfully burnt. 

There Ataulf, the kinsman of Alaric, took the sister of the 
king Honorius, and afterwards made a treaty with him, and 
took her to wife. Afterwards the Goths settled in the land 
there, some with the emperor’s will, some against his will ; 
Some went to Spain, and there settled, some to Africa. 

Here ends the sixth book. 
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note}. King ilfred’s account 
not being very clear, I have 
thought it desirable to give the 
Latin original, both in this 
and all similar cases: I quote 
trom the edition of Orosius by 
Havercamp, printed at Leyden 
in 1767, 4to. 

P. 10. Majores nostri orbem 
totius terre, Oceani limbo cir- 
cumseptum, triquadrum sta- 
tuere: ejusque tres partes, 
Asiam, Europam et Africam 
vocaverunt: quamvis aliqui 
duas, hoc est, Asiam, ac deinde 
Africam in Kuropam accipien- 
dam putarint. Asia tribus 
partibus Oceano circumcincta, 
per totam transversi plagam 
orientis extenditur. Hec oc- 
casum versus, a dextra sui, 
sub axe septentrionis incipien- 
tem contingit Europam: a 
sinistra autem Africam di- 
mittit: sub Agypto vero et 
Syria mare nostrum, quod 
Magnum generaliter dicimus, 
habet 
nole®, Alexander’s temples. 
The original (p. 11) has 
(Tanais fluvius) preteriens 
aras ac terminos Alexandri, 
etc. 
note}, beophze. No doubt in- 
tended as a derivative from 
beoph, mountain, The Latin 
(p- 14) has: situ terrarum 
montoso et aspero 
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256 


258 


264 


266 


279 
280 
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notes! and? In both places 
the text seems defective 

note’. All this of Equitania, 
Vascan and Burgende seems 
an addition by Ailfred 

note”, sapena. My interpreta- 
tion of sapa or sape is con- 
jectural 

note}, yee-beoph is apparently 
an error for ye-buph. The 
passage should probably stand 
thus: Sio yé-buph bep. In 
the following line the letters 
have fallen out of their right 
order. Read: mycle buph 
note}, ‘p.undepiende folc 
Zichiopiam: a translation of 
dpvpovas A’ Ovornas. WU. A. 
422 

note'. pepe, apparently an 
error for bec 

note2. Trogus Pompeius, of 
whose work the epitome by 
Justin is all that is extant 
note}. Such is Ailfred’s render-- 
ing of Amazones 

note. An infinitive is to be- 
understood here: healdan? A 
similar ellipsis frequently oc- 
curs 

note?. An interpolation, and a. 
very corrupt one, from the: 
Lauderdale transcript. It is: 
not in the Cotton MS. I have 
endeavoured, though very un- 
satisfactorily, torender it less 
unintelligible than it appears 
in Barrington’s edition 
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PAGE 
280 notes. yohce for the pl. yohzon. 


A similar inaccuracy fre- 

quently occurs 
2802 note}. dulmuns. The Latin 
a longe naves The A. S&S. 
word is probably a corruption 
of the O. Norse dromundr 
note !, ac seems redundant 
note ®, yypyluse; undoubtedly 
an error for yopyluse 
note}. Here again an infinitive 
is to be understood 
note}, mape or a comparative 
of like meaning seems wanting 
here. Qu. pihchepan? 
note’. This ellipsis of next 
or after is not unfrequent: 
other instances will occur 
note}. Before bonne the word 
mapan, or one of similar im- 
port, seems wanting. Ticzazco- 
pey should, no doubt, be Ticza- 
cop 
note}. Da conyulay. . . . 5yt 
habbad. This passage seems 
very corrupt, though the sense 
is clear enough. 
note 1. hund is omitted by the 
scribe. Orosius has ducenta 
millia 
note®. Attyro,regiScytharum, 
hac vel maxime causa bellum 
intulit, quod filiz ejus petitas 
sibi nuptias non obtinuisset. 
Oros. p. 107. 
note. Tune etiam Atlante 
civitas, Locris adherens, terre 
contigua, repentino maris in- 
petu abscissa, atque in insu- 
lam desolata est. Ib. p. 139. 
/tlfred calls it a town in 
Africa, being apparently mis- 
led by the name of Atlante. 
note}. Readers will perhaps be 
glad to see the original of the 
passage thus rendered: Fa- 
tendum ést, in hac clade pre- 
senti plus Deum  seyvisse, 
homines minus, cum per- 
agendo ipse, quod illi non im- 
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NOTES. 


PAGE 
323 plevissent, cur eos miserit, de- 
monstrayit: quippe cum supra 
humanas vires esset, incendere 
e@neas trabes, et subruere mag- 
narum moles structurarum 
.... Oros. p. 142 
note!. This passage is evi- 
dently incomplete 
note}. It was not the consul 
Decius Mus, but Manlius 
Torquatus, who put his son 
to death 
note}. buph enne beopne man 
seypped peapd. The crime 
was revealed by a female: 
quadam ancilla. Oros. p. 166 
note}. oy seems redundant 
note. The nom. hi seems 
wanting here 
note’. yceoldbon: evidently an 
error for realdon 
360) note!. ehca hund M., an error 
361% for eahtans &. eighty, octo- 
ginta millibus. Oros. p. 191 
note!, On comparing this list 
with the Latin (Oros. p. 201), 
it will be seen that Alfred 
has made sad work with the 
names of persons and places 
note. ppolecapu. hoc est, qui 
in Urbe semper sufficiende 
prolis causa vacabant, Oros. 
p. 214 
note”. According to Ennius, 
the answer was: 

Aio te, Hacida, Romanos 
vincere posse 
note}. This passage is very 
inaccurately rendered from 
the Latin :—Itaque primo con- 
cursu, cum Pyrrhi milites Ro- 
manorum inpressione trepida- 
rent, et circumspectantes fu- 
gam hello cedere molirentur, 
Pyrrhus elephantos ex sub- 
sidiis jussit induci. Oros. 
p- 219 
note 1. The manumitted slaves 
are meant by these ceoplay, 
though the text is very badly 
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368 


380 


384 


386 
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386 rendered ; the Latin has :| 432 note?. The Latin of this curi- 
Tunc etiam Vulsinienses....... ous version is: Arx, cui Byrse 
luxuria pene perierunt. Nam nomen erat, paulo amplius 
cum licentia in consuetudinem quam duo millia passuum 
prorogata, servos suos passim tenebat 
liberos facerent, conviviis ad-| 434 note}. The following is the 
legerent, conjugiis honesta- original of this obscure pas- 
rent, libertini in partem po- sage: Quod cum ita sit, cur 
testatis recepti, plenitudinem Christianis temporibus inpu- 
per scelus usurpare meditati tant hebetationem ac rubi- 
sunt; et liberati servitutis ginem suam, qua foris crassi, 
jugo, ambitu dominationis intus exesi sunt? qui porro 
arserunt, etc. Oros. p. 222 ante sexcentos fere annos, 
404 note}. Here andin many other sicut sui prudentes timen- 
places Alfred has made three tesque predixerant, cotem 
consuls out of two. Read illam magnam splendoris et 
Titus Manlius Torquatus and acuminis sui Carthaginem 
Caius Atilius Bulbus perdiderunt. Itaque finem 
410 note}, Read Publius Cornelius volumini faciam, ne forsitan 
Scipio and Titus Sempronius collidendo vehementius, dis- 
Longus ‘ cussa ad tempus rubigine, ubi 
412 note'. Read Lucius Amilius necessarium acumen elicere 
Paullus and Caius Terentius non possum, supervacuam as- 
Varro peritatem inveniam: quam- 
— note. MSS. M. and L. read: quam obviantem asperitatem 
pepe be bezeyuan nequaquam expavescerem, si 
414 note. xvu. pinzpe. A mistake, interioris spem acuminis inve- 
for he raised recruits from nirem. Oros. p. 282 
that age: Quis, delectu habito | 436 note!. Should apparently be 
ab annis decem et septem. heopa yeope 
Oros. p. 257 — note?. Read Cn. Cornelius Len- 
424 note’. Read Cn. Cornelius tulus and Lucius Mummius 
Lentulus and Publ. A®lius| 438 note’. A curious misconcep- 
Petus tion of the original: Fecit 
426 note!. Read Lucius Furius the facinus etiam ultimis barbaris 
preetor Scythie, non dicam Romane 
— note?. Read Lucius Valerius fidei et moderationi, exsecra- 
Flaccus and Marcus Porcius bile. Oros. p. 294 
Cato 440 note}. Read Sextus Fulvius 
428 note. Read Marcus Claudius Flaccus and Quintus Calpur- 
Marcellus and Quintus Fabius nius Piso 
Labio 444 note!, Another singular mis- 
— note®. Read Lepiouy 7 Mueiuy conception of the original— 
pepon conyulay the substitution of the cardinal 
430 note!. Read Lucius Licinius numbers for the ordinal: 
Lucullus and Aulus Postu- therefore, for one, two, three, 
mius Albinus etc., read the first, second, etc. 
— note. This was Scipio Nasica The names of the kings, too, 
432 note}. Read Lucius Censori- are oddly blended with those 


nus and Marcus Manilius 
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446 note}. epeycey. A mistake of | 464 note1, The MSS. erroneously 
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451 


452 


4ilfred or probably of an 
ignorant scribe for Operzey. 
Read, therefore: Daba €mihuy 
Jj Opeyzey peepon conyulay 
note *. Read Quintus Cecilius 
Metellus and Titus Quinctius 
Flamininus 

note’, Read Caius Manlius 
consul and Quintus Cepio 
proconsul 

note}. The forty thousand were 
quadraginta millia calonum 
atque lixarum. Oros. p. 327 
note!. Eade pe .co-cuman. 
This passage is by no means 
clear. For hir we should ap- 
parently read 17, and for the 
last hi, him; or, if co-cuman 
governs an accusative, read: 
pe hme (bone dpincan) co- 
cuman. selang is used in a 
sense unknown to me 


eeovee 
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468 


have Occavianuyey 

note 1. The Saxon has: so that 
they were not ten feet, etc. 
note, wyyilluy. Adlfred mis- 
takes the Psylli, a people of 
Libya, who were skilled in the 
art of sucking poison from 
wounds, for the name of a 
serpent applied for that pur- 
pose. Frustra Cesare etiam 
Psyllosadmovente, qui venena 
serpentum e vulneribus ho- 
minum haustu revocare at- 
que exsugere solent. Oros. 
p. 439 

note. Da, apparently an error 
for Det. 

note’, piyyte—an orror for 
pycon, singular for plural, of 
frequent occurrence in Oro- 
sius. 


ANGLO-SAXON ALPHABET. 





Contractions. 
; 3 and 
P pec that 
then 


pon ponne a 


pa pam them. 


NNote.—L was probably in ancient 
times always sounded as K, the 
latter very rarely appearing in 
early manuscripts. Li and Le after- 
wards became the English che and 


Feige ever thet ON ott ta ancy 
gg 


2» chi, as ceap, cheap; ceopl, churl; 

oO cipice, church (old English chirche); 
cicen, chicken, dimin. of coc, cock, 

P with the change of vowel (Ger. 

pr umlaut). 

ia: 

c 

u 

p w 

x 

7 

Z 

6 


Pp &p dh, th, as in though and thing; though 


generally used indiscriminately. 
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QUILINE OF ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 


NOUNS. 


There are three genders, neuter, masculine, and feminine, 
as, neut. pip, wife, woman, cild, child; mase. mona, moon, del, 
part; fem. yunne, sun, boc, book. 


Neut. eaze, eye. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Abl. and Dat. 
Ace. 


Nom. and Acc. 
Gen 
Abl. and Dat. 


DECLENSION. 


SIMPLE ORDER. 


Mase. yceoppa, star. 


eaz-e 
eaz-an 
eaz-an 
eaz-e 


eaz-an 


. eaz-ena 


eaz-um 


COMPLEX ORDER. 


Singular. 
yceopp-a 
yceopp-an 
yceopp-an 
yceopp-an 


Plural. 


yoeopp-an 
yceopp-ena 
yoeopp-um 


Fem. cunze, tongue. 


cunz-e 

cunz-an 
cunz-an 
cunz-an 


cunz-an 
cunz-ena 
cunz-um 


Neut. lear, leaf. Mase. dz, day. Fem. yoepn, voice. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Abl. and Dat. 
Ace. 


lear 
lear-er 
lear-e 
lear 


Singular. 
oxez 
deez-er 
owz-¢ 
ox z 


ycern (pceren) 
yoepn-e 
yepn-e 
yoepn-e 
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Plural. 
Nom. lear oaz-ay ycepn-a 
: Gen. lear-a daz-a yoepn-a (-ena) 
Abl. and Dat. leap-um | 6az-um ycepn-um 


Neut. cpeop, tree; pice, realm. Mase. bpopep, brother ; 
man, man. Kem. boc, book; buph, town. 


Singular. 
Nom. & Ac. ctpeop pic-e  bpobep man boc buph 
Gen. cpeop-ey pic-ey bpobep mann-ey bec bups-e 
Abl. & Dat. speop-e  pic-e bpebep men bec bypis 
Plurat. 
Nom. & Ac. cpeop-u = pic-u——s bpopp-u—s men bec — bys 


en. cpeop-a pic-a bpopp-a mann-a boc-a_ bups-a 
Abl. & Dat. cpeop-um pic-um bpobp-um mann-um boc-um bups-um 


ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives, as in German, have a definite and an indefinite 
inflection. The former is used when the adjective is pre- 
ceded by the definite article, by any other demonstrative, or 
by a possessive pronoun ; the latter in all other cases. 


DeFintiteE DECLENSION. 
pec zobe, the good. 














Singular. 
Neut. ' Mase. Fem. 
Nom. pect 706-¢ ye zo0d-a yeo z06-e 
Ace. pet 706-¢ pone zob-an pa z06-an 
= ee ey 
_ Gen. pey z06-an pepe z06-an 
Dat. pam zo6-an pepe z06-an 
Abl. py z06-an py z06-an 
(Cs ——$————$——,, - — —————- —_ 
Plural. 


Nom. and Ace. pa z0b-an 
Gen. papa z0b-ena For all genders. 
Abl. and Dat. pam zo0d-um 
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INDEFINITE DECLENSION. 


z06, good, 
Singular. 

Neut. Masc. Fem. 
Nom. 305 505 Z0 
Gen. zobder oder xodpe 
Dat. zo5um zooum oodpe 
Acc. 06 zoone z0de 
Abl. xzobde ode xoope 

Plural. 
Nom. and Ace. ode 
Gen. . 4.4 Zobpa 


Abl. and Dat. zo5um 


CoMPARISON. 


The Comparative and Superlative Degrees are regularly 
formed by adding op and oy to the indefinite form, as leor, 
leor-op, leoy-orc, dear, dearer, dearest ; x usually becomes a, 
as ymel, pmal-op, rmal-oyc, small, narrow, ete. ‘This ending 
is, however, only adverbial. As an adjective, the Compara- 
tive is formed in pe pa pe, whether used definitely or inde- 
finitely, as (pz) leor-pe, (re) leog-pa, (yeo) leog-pe, the 
dearer. The Superlative has both the definite and indefinite 
inflections, the former in -oyc or -eyc (also the adverbial 
form), the latter in -oyze, -oyta, -oyce, or -eyte, etc., as 
leof-oyt, dearest, pec leor-oyce, ete., the dearest. 


EXAMPLE. 
ADJECTIVE. 

Posit. Comp. Superl. 
heapnd, hard 2 (pec)heapd-pe, heapb-orc, hardest 
pet heapde,thehard§ . the harder pec heand-oyce, the 

hardest 
ADVERB. 


heanb-e, aardly heand-op, hardlier heapd-oyc, hardliest 
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IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


Posit.. 
lanz, long 
yopang, strong 


hped (hpase), guick 


eald, old 
neah, nigh 
heah, high 
ead, easy 
peop, far 
zeonz, young 
yceopt, short 
(Fops) 


pore, soft 
zp, ere, before 

30 (pel), good, well 
yrel, evil 

micel, great 

lycel (yz), little 


fopme (fope), former, 


Sore 


lec (lace), late, slow 


y16, late, since 


ufepeand (up), wpward, 


above 
(zpcen), after 


Comp. 
lenzgne (lenz) 
repengpe (yepang- 


oP 
hpedpe (hpasop) 
ylope 
neappe(neap, nyp) 
hyppe 
eadpe (edpe, ed) 
Fyppe (Fyp) 
syngpe 
ycypcpe 
Fupspe (fupSon), 
further 
yercpe (yer) 
eeppe (zpop) 
becene (bez) 
pypre (pypr) 
mape (ma) 
leeyye (ley) 


leecpe (lacop) 
piSpe (pop) 
uepe (ufop) 


eepcpe 


ucepeapd (uc), outward, ucpe (ucop) 


out 


mid (middepeapd), med 


PRONOUNS. 


I. PeRrsonat. 


Superl. 


lenzeyc 


yepengeyc 


hpadoye 

yloeyc 

nyhyc, nehyc, nexc 
hyhyc, hehyc 
eadoye 

Fyppere 

Syngeye 

peypteye 


yerceyc 
eepeye 

beceyc, becyz 
pyppere, pypre 
meyt 

leyc 

Fypmeye, Fypye 
lacoyc, lecemeyc 
ylooyc, prSemeye 
yremeyc 


zepoemeye 
ycemeyc 


midmeyo 


The Personal Pronouns are ic, J; pu, thou; hic, he, heo, 


it, he, she. 


having the dual number. 


The first two are the only Anglo-Saxon words 
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Singular. 
Nom. ic pu 
Gen. min pm 
Acc. me pe 
Abl. and Dat. me pe 
let —————_—r— —————_, OO 
Dual. Plur, Dual. Plur. 
Nom. pic pe xIt ze 
Gen. uncep upe meen eopep. 
Acc. unc uy me eop 
Abl. and Dat. unc uy me eop 
Singular. 
Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Nom. hic he heo 
Gen. liy hiy hipe 
Ace. hic hine hi 
Abl. and Dat. him him hipe 
Plural. 


Nom and Ace. hi, hy 


Gen. hipa, hypa, heona 
Abl. and Dat. him, heom 


ITI. Posszsstvz. 


The Possessive Pronouns are formed from the genitives of 
the first and second person, as min, mine, my ; pm, thine, thy; 
uncep, upe, our ;.mcen, eopey, your. These are declined as 
indefinite adjectives. The genitive of the third person is 
used unchanged, as huy, tts, his; hipa, their. To determine 
more precisely the idea of reflection, the genitive of yyl, self, 
or the word azen, own, must be added, which is regularly 
declined as an adjective, but used only indefinitely. 


III. Demonstrartvs. 

The Demonstratiy. 

the relative which, 
per, peoy, this. 


e Pronouns are pet, re, seo, that, also 
who, that, and the article the; and py, 
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Singular. Singular. 
Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Nom. pec re yeo py per peor 
Gen. pey pey pepe pyer pier pyre 
Dat. pam, pem pam, pem pepe pyum pum pyre 
_ Acc. pec pone pa py pyne par 
Abl. py vy ry pre pye pyre 
eS eel 4 
Plural. Plural. 
- Nom. and Ace. pa pay 
Gen. papa, pepa pyyra 
Abl. and Dat. pam pyyum 


IV. INTERROGATIVE. 


The Interrogatives are hpec? hpa? what? who? hpyle? 
which ? hpepep? whether ? which ¢ 


Neut. Mas. and Fem. 
Nom. hpe hpa 
Gen. hpery hpeey 
Dat. hpam, hpem hpam, hpem 
Acc. hpec hpone, hpene 
Abl. hpy hpy 


V. INDEFINITE. 


The Indefinite Pronouns are ypa hp (ypa), whatsoever ; 
ypa hpa (;pa), whosoever ; ypa hpyle (ypa), whichsoever ; ezhpaec 
(zehpeec), exzhpylc, etc., whatsoever, etc. ; elec, each, every one ; 
eal, all; emiz, any; neniz, not any, none; anlipiz (enlipiz), 
single, alone; maniz (meniz), many; zenoh, enough; an, 
one ; yum, some, a, a certain; placed after a cardinal number 
in the genitive, it implies one more, as pipcyna yum, one of 
sixteen; fela, much, many; yeapa (fea), few; man (like 
Ger. man, Fr. on), one, they, people ; apihc (apuhc), aphe, ahr, 
aught, anything; napht (naht), naught, nothing; opep, other, 
second; appep, apep, one of two, either; nappep (napop), 
neither; expep, either. 


NUMBERS. 
Cardinal. Ordinal. 
an one  yopme, ye fopma, yeo 
; popme, first 
cpa two , ye, reo opep, second, ete. 
ppeo, ppy three  ppydde, ye ppydda, yeo 


ppyobe 
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Cardinal. Ordinal. 
Feopen four Feoppe, reoppa, reoppe 
PIE five figce, -a, -e 
yx, yyx Six Jixte, -a, -e 
yeoron seven yeopope, -a, -e 
eahca eight eahcope 
nizon nine nizope 
cyn ten ceope 
endluron eleven endlygce 
cpely twelve cpelpce 
ppeoccyne thirteen ppycceope 
Feopepcyne fourteen Feopepceope 
pipcyne fifteen Fipceope 
yixcyne sixteen yixceope 
yeofoncyne seventeen yeofonteope 
eahcacyne eighteen eahcaceope 
nizontyne nineteen nizonteope 
cpenciz twenty cpencuzope 
ppycciz thirty ppyccizope 
peopeprz forty Feopencizope 
pipez fifty Fipcizope 
yIXc1z sixty yixcigope 
hunbd-yeoronziz seventy hund-yeorontrzope 


hund-eahzaciz eighty 
hund-nizonciz ninety 


hund, hundped 
hund-ceoncz i hundred hund-ceontzope 


hund-endluronciz hundred and hunb-endluroncizope 


hund-eahzacizope 
hund-nizonzizope 


ten 

hund-cpelperz hundred and hund-cpelrcizope 
twenty 

puyend thousand 


An follows the indef. decl. of adjectives, and in the accus. 
sing. mase. often forms znne for anne ; used definitely: ane, 
ana, ane, and standing after its noun, etc., it signifies alone. 
Tpa and ppeo are thus declined : 


Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. 








Nom. and Ace. cpa (cu) cpexen cpa ppeo ppy ppeo 
— —4-— —s ‘+, - 
Gen. cpezna (cpeza) ppeopa 


Abl. and Dat. cpam (cpzem) ppym 
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Ba, bezen, ba, doth, follows cpa; prefixed to ‘cpa it forms 
bacpa (bucu), both, which is indeclinable. The numbers 
from feopep to cpelr inclusive, when used absolutely, have a 
nominative in ~-e, as ealle yeorone, all the seven; cpelp has also 
cpelya and cpelpum ; pir and yix are found with a gen. in -a, 
ag an pyya fifa. Tpenciz and the others in -cz, form a gen. 
in -crzna, abl. and dat. in -cizum. und prefixed to the tens 
after pixciz is sometimes dropt, when hund, hundred, goes 
before, as yerpa an hund ¥ eahcaziz, of ships one hundred and 
eighty. 

OG aie half, placed after an ordinal number, reduces it by 
half, as opep-heal, one and a half (Ger. anderthalb) ; ppidde- 
heals, two and a half. From an, tpa, ppeo, are formed zene, 
once; cpipa (cupa), twice; ppipa (ppypa), thrice. 


VERBS. 


There are two Orders of Verbs, as of nouns, viz., the 
Simple and the Complex (or, according to Grimm’s nomen- 
clature, the Weak and the Strong). The simple order forms 
its imperfect by adding -obe (-ebe), -be, or -ce to the root; 
the participle past by adding -0d (-e5), -5, or -c. In the 
complex order the imperfect is monosyllabic, and changes its 
vowel, and the participle past ends in -en. The former is 
divided into three classes, forming one Conjugation; the 
latter into two Conjugations of three classes each. 


SrmpLe Oxper, on First Consveation. 
lupian, to love; hypan, to hear; cellan, to tell, count. 


INDICATIVE. 
Present. 

Singular ic lup-ize hyp-e cell-e 
pu lur-ayc hyp-yz cel-yo 
he lurp-aé hyp-6 cel-5 

Plur. pe, ze, hi lug-1ad ) hyp-ad cell-ad 
lug-1ze § hyp-e cell-e 
IMPERFECT. 
Sing. 1c luf-ode hyp-be ceal-be 
pu lug-oderc hyp-deyc ceal-beyc 
he lug-obde hyp-bde ceal-be 


Plur. pe, ze, hi lug-od0n hyp-b0n ceal-bon 
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SUBJUNOTIVE. 
Present. 
Sing. lur-ize hyp-e cell-e 
Plur. lug-ion hyp-on cell-on 
IMPERFECT. 
Sing. luf-obe hyp-be ceal-5e 
Plur. lug-od0on hyp-don ceal-b5on 
IMPERATIVE. 
Sing. lur-a hyp cel-e 
§ lug-1a8 hyp-ad cell-ad 
Plur. Ulup-ize ; hyp-e ; cell-e 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. lug-1an hyp-an cell-an 
Gerund co lup-izenne co hyp-enne to cell-anne 
Part. pres. lug-rzende hyp-ende cell-ende 
Part. past (ze)lur-0b (ze)hyp-e6 = (ze)ceald 


The first form of the present indicative plural and of the 
imperative plural is used when the pronoun either precedes 
or is omitted, as: pe lupad, we love; hypad, hear; the 
second when the pronoun immediately follows, as: celle ze, 
tell ye. The gerund, which is always preceded by co, answers 
both to the Latin supines and the future in rus, 


Pabban, to have ; pyllan, to will, velle ; and nyllan, to will not, 
nolle, are thus conjugated : 


Indic. pres. 1 hebbe (habbe) Sub. pres. habbe 


(hebbe) 
2 heeye (harayc) Plur. habbon 
3 herd (harad) Imp. herbde 
habba® (hariad) Plur. herdon 
Pur. 1, 2,3 hae Gabbe) Imper. haya 
Imperf. hzepbe (-yz) Pl habbad 
Plur. heydon or Uhabbe 


Infin. pres. heebban (habban) Part. pres. haebbende 
Gerund habbenne Part. past (ze)hzred, 
heepd 
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Indic. pres. 1 pille Subj. pres. pile 
pile Plor. pillon 
3. pile Imp. pole 
Plursd; 258 ein Plur. poldon 
a pille ioe 
Imperf. pole (-yz) Infin. pres. pillan 
Plur. poldon Part. pres. pillende 
Indic. pres. 1 nelle Subj. pres. nelle (nylle) 
2 nelz Plur. nellon 
(nyllon) 
3 nele (nyle) Imp. nolde 
nellad (nyllad) Plur. noldon 
Plur. 1, 2,8 fealle ' Imper. nelle 
Imperf. nolde (yz) Plur. nellad 
Plur. noldon Infin. nyllan 


COMPLEX ORDER. 


The Complex Order changes the vowel in the imperfect. 
The imperfect ends with the characteristic, which, if bb, 
becomes ¢; ifz,h. Inthe 2nd pers. sing. and in the plur. 
h again becomes x. 

The Szconp ConsuGartion changes certain vowels in the 
2nd and 8rd persons sing. present. The part. past sometimes 
changes its vowel 
Exampies:—bpecan, to break; healdan, to hold; opazan, 


to drag, draw. 


CLASS I. CLASS II. CLASS III. 
INDICATIVE. 
Present. 
Sing. 1 bpece healde Spaze 
2 bpicyz hylcyc opexzyc 
3 bpicd hylc (healc) opeezd 
Pilar sue healdad pee 
pece healde opaze 
IMPERFECT. 
Sing. 1 bpec heold Spoh 
2 bpece heolde opoxze 
3 bpec heold opoh 
Plur. bpecon heoldon Spozon 
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SUBJUNOTIVE. 
Present. 
Sing. bpece healde opaze 
Plur. bpecon healdon opazon 
IMPERFECT. 
Sing. bpece heolde opoze, 
Plur. bpzcon heoldon oSpozon 
IMPERATIVE, 
Sing. bpec heald opaz 
bpecad healdad Spazad 
Etur. bpece healde opaze 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. bpecan healbdan opazan 
Ger. co bpecanne co healbanne co Spazanne 
Part. pres. bpecende healdende dpazende 
Part. past (xe)bpocen (xe) healden (ze)dpazen 
Veyan, to be, is thus conjugated : 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres. 1 eom Imp. 1 per 
2 eanc 2 pepe 
3 (Gr) 3 pay 
Plur. — yynd (syndon) Plur. —pzepon 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. yy (13, reo) Imp. pepe 
Plur. yyn ; Plur. pzpon 
IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
per Pres. peran 
Pige ee _ Ger. to peyanne 
” (pere Part. pres. perende 


Part. past. (ze) peren 


_ With some of the above forms the negative ne is com- 
bined : 

Pres. 1 (1c) neom (I) am not; 3 nip (nyy); Imp. ney ; 
Subj. imperf. nee, ete. 

Lyepan, to say, is thus conjugated : 
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Ind. pres. cpepe, cpyyc, cpyd; imperf. cpxd, cpaede, cpxs, 
plur. cpzedon; Subj. pres. cpepe; imperf. cpade; part. past 
(ze)cpeden. In other respects it is regular. 

Ganzan (zan) fo go; oon, to do, and buan, to inhabit, 
cultivate, are thus conjugated: - 


INDICATIVE. 
Pres. 1 zanze (za) 50 bue 
2 zee dere byyz 
3 x26 Sed byé 
Plur. {3° ae 
za 00 : 
Imp. _ eode (zeonz) oyde bude 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Sing. xa 50 bu 
Plur. zan don bun 
IMPERATIVE. 
Sing. zanz (za) 50 
a6 506 
Plur. = a 
@NFINITIVE. 
Pres. xzanzan (zan) Son buan 
Ger. co Sonne 
Part. pres. xanzende donde buenbde 


— past (ze)zanzen (gan) (ze)5on (ze) bun 

In the Turrp Consueartion the vowel remains the same 
in the present; but that of ,the imperfect is changed in the 
2nd pers. sing., and in the whole plural. 
Exampnzs : binban, to bind ; dpugan, to drive ; cluran, to cleave. 


CLASS I. ' CLASS II, CLASS ITI. 
InpicaTIve. 
Present. 

Sing. 1 bmbe opie clure 
2 binye opugye cluyyc 

3 bine opipd ane 

bindad opupad ‘° upa 

Plur clure 


* Ubintde opie 
; 2N 
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IMPERFECT. 

“Sing. 1 band opar 
2 bunte opuge 

3 band Spar 
Plur. bundon - Spupon 
SUBJUNOTIVE. 

Present. 

Sing. bmbe Spire 
Plur. bimbdon Spipon 
IMPERFECT. 

Sing. bunte Spe 
bundon Spipon 
IMPERATIVE. 

Sing. bind opir 
bindad Spupad 

Plur tenes Spire 
INFINITIVE. 

Pres. bmbdan opiran 


Ger. co bmbdanne co dpipanne 
Part. pres. bindende opipende 
— past (ge)buntden (ze)dpipen 


clear 
clure 
clear 
clupon 


clure 
clufon 


clure 
clupon 


clur 
; clurad 
cluge 


clugan 
cluranne 
clupende 
(ze) cloen 


Veoppan, to be, to become, is thus conjugated : 


Ind. pres. sing.1  peopte Subj. pres. peoppe, ete. 
2 pypyc Imp. pupbe, ete. 
3 pyps Imper. peopd 
peoppad aes 
pay peonpe Plur. peonpe 
Imperf. sing. 1 peapd ' Infin. pres. peoppan 
2 pupde Ger. co peoppanne 
3 peand Part. pres. peoppende 
Plur. pupdon — part. (ze)popden 
Beon, to be, is defective. 
Ind. pres. sing.1 beo Subj. pres. beo 
2 byye Plur. beon 
3 ne Imper. beo 
eo beod 
Plur. bec Vice Plur. oe 


Infin. beon Ger. co beonne Part. 


pres. beonde 
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Leoyan, to choose, makes 3 pers. pres. cyyc; imperf. ceay, 
2 pers. cupe, pl. cupon; part. past (ze)copen. And so 
others in -yan. 

Seodan, to seethe, makes 3 pers. pres. yy ; imperf. yeas, 2 
pers. robe; part. past (ze)roden. And so others in -San. 

Fleozan, or contr. leon, to fly, flee, has yleoze and fleo, 
plur. fleod, leo; so likewise ceozan or teon, fo draw; pneon, 
to cover ; and peon, fo thrive. 

Seon, fo see, makes imperf. yeah or yeh, rape or sexe; 1m- 
per. yeoh or yyh; part. pres. reonde ; part. past (ze)yepen or 
(ze)rezen. 

Lereon (-pean), to rejoice, has imperf. zereah or -feh, 
xepaze or -peze; part. past zeragen or zepezen. 


ANOMALOUS VERBS. 


The following Verbs are anomalous, having for their pre- 
sent an old imperfect of the Complex Order, and for imper- 
fect one subsequently formed according to the Simple Order. 

Pres, 1. 8. ah, 2. aze, pl. agon; imperf. ahve ; infin. azan; 
part. past azen, to owe, own. Also combined with the nega- 
tive ne: nah, nahce. 

Pres. 1. 3. an, 2. unne, pl. unnon; imperf. ude; infin. 
unnan; part. past (ze)unnen, fo grant. 

Pres. 1.3. can, 2. cunne or canyc, pl. cunnon; imperf. 
cupe ; infin. cunnan ; part. past (ze)cud, to can, be able, Lat. 
posse, valere. 

Pres. 1. 3. Seah, 2. Suze, pl. Suzon; imperf. dohce; infin. 
suzan, to be good for, worth. ; 

Pres. 1. 3. seap, 2. Seapyc, pl. Suppon; subj. Suppe; im- 
perf. Sopyce ; infin. d5eapan, zo dare. 

Pres. 1. 3. zeman, 2. zemanyc ; pl. zemunon ; imperf. ze- 
munbe; infin, zemunan, to remember. 

Pres: 1. 8. mez, 2. mihz, pl. mazon; subj. meze (maze) ; 
imperf. mihve (meahce) ; infin. mazan, to may, can, be able. 

Pres. 1. 3. moc, 2. moyz, pl. movon ; subj. move; imperf. 
moyce, may, might, must. 

Pres. 1. 8. yeeal, 2. ycealc, pl. pceolon (yeulon) ; subj. 
reyle; imperf. yceolde ; infin. pculan, shall, owe. 

Pres. 1. 3. pac, 2. payc, pl. picon; imperf. pyce (pyre) ; 
subj. pice; imper. pice, picad ; infin. prcan; ger. co picanne ; 
part. pres. prcende; part. past proen, to know. Also nycan, 
not to know. 

2n2 
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Pres. 1. 8. peany, 2. peapge or pupye, pl. pupron; subj. 
pupre; imperf. poprce; infin. peapran, to need. 


AUXILIARIES, ETO. 


The Anglo-Saxon has no future tense, the present being 
used to express both the present and the future ; pillan and 
yeulan are used only to express will, duty, etc. The present 
of beon has usually a future sense. The perfect and the 
pluperfect are formed, as in English, by the verb habban, to 
have, as 1c hebbe or heerbe xelurods, I have or had loved. 
There is no passive voice, the passive being expressed. by 
means of the auxiliaries peran, peoppan, and beon, as 1c eom 
or peopde (ze)lurob, Lam loved; ic pay or peopd (xe)lurod, 
etc. 

Impersonal verbs are as in other tongues, as hic pind, 2¢ 
rains ; hic zelimpé, it happens, ete. 


SYNTAX. 
I, Sywrax or Nouns. 


Nouns of time, answering to the question how long ? are 
put in the ace. or abl. 

Answering to when? they stand in the abl., dat. with on, 
or gen. 

Measure, value, age and the like are used in the gen. 

The matter, to which a measure is applied, generally 
stands in the gen. as hund miccena hpeecer, a hundred 
measures of wheat. 

The means or instrument stands in the abl. or dat., with or 
without the prep. mid, with. 


II. Synrax or Apsucrtveg, 


Adjectives, generally speaking, but particularly those 
denoting want, desire, knowledge, remembrance and the like, 
have a gen. of the noun which defines them, as reor pana, 
wanting money ; xcey zeopn, desirous of food. 

Adjectives denoting pleasure, profit, injury and the like, 
govern a dat. as eallum andpenz, acceptable to all; zehpyleum 
unnyc, useless to every one. 

Comparatiyes require ponne or pe, than, with a nomin., or 
an abl. or gen. without ; superlatives require a gen. 
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III. Synvax or VERBS. 


Verbs of naming have an accus. of the object named, and 
a nomin, of the name, as pone unzemelice eapzan pu mihc 
hacan hapa, the immoderately timid thow mayest call hare. 

Redan, to rule, counsel, abpezban, to draw (a sword), 
cobpezban, to cast off (sleep) govern an abl., as penden hi 
py pice peedan moycon, while they might rule the realm ; an oF 
pam py ypeopde abpeed, one of them drew a sword. 

Verbs of bidding, forbidding, serving, following, obeying, 
consenting to, opposing, pleasing, trusting, injuring, etc., 
govern a dat. 

Verbs of motion, also ondpebdan, to dread, often have a 
redundant dat. of the subject, as za pe ros, go forth ; him 
pa Scyld zepac, Scyld then departed. 

Verbs of desiring, needing, tempting, wondering at, using, 
remembering, forgetting, ceasing, etc.; also penan, to hope; 
neoyian, to visit, govern a gen., as pe Zepilniad Fprpey pid eop, 
we desire peace with you ; hpy yandize ze min? why tempt ye 
me? hi pey ne zymbon, they cared not for that. 

Some impersonals govern the person in the acc. or dat. ; 
hic, #¢, is often omitted, as hynzpad hine, he is hungry ; lupe 
zebypad, it becomes her. Others have besides a gen. of the 
remote object, as pone pelizan lyyt anpealoey, the wealthy 
lusts after power. 


Synrax oF PREPOSITIONS. 


The followmg govern the accus.: zeond, through, over 
puph, through ; prd-eypcan, behind, after ; ymb (ymbe), about. 

These govern the dat. be (bi, biz), of, about, by; of, off; 
from, of; ypam, from, by; wc, at, to; co, to; moo, into ; 
sep, ere, before; yeop, far, far from; unyeop, near ; neah 
(nean), nigh; zehende, near, handy; xycep, after; buran, 
on-uyan, above ; beercan (beycan), behinban, after, behind ; 
beheonan, on this side; bucan, without, outside ; becpynan 
(becpeonum, becpeonan), between, among, co-emney, along ; 
co-middey, on-middan, amid; binnan, pio-mmnan, on-innan, 
within, inside ; xcpopan, cogopan, before ; copeapo, towards ; 
co-eacan, besides. 

Andlanz, along, governs a gen. 

The following govern the accus. or dat. : rope and befopan, 
before ; onbucan, about, around; 05, wnto, till; uppon, upon ; 
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innan (innon), within; on, in, on, into ; (on-)zemanx, among ; 
becpeox, betwiat, among; ucan (ucon), piducan, without, 
outside; oyep, over; undep, under; cozeaner, onzean, to- 
wards, agamst ; bezeondan, beyond. 

Fon, for, and mid, with, govern the accus., abl., or dat. 

V6, against, with, governs the accus., dat., or gen. 

A preposition sometimes stands after its case, as hi him 
mid secon, they sat with him. 

Ymbucan is sometimes divided, as, ymb hancped ucan, 
about cockcrowing. 


Syntax or ConsJuNOTIONS. 


The following require the verb in the indicative: an, and 
eac, eke, also; ac, but, for, Lat. nam; ypa, SO; ypaypa, so as; 
pa, ponne, then ; pa, papa, when, as; (fop) hpy, why ? mid py 
(pe), mid pam (pe), when, while; penden, while; popan, 
since ; 0dSe—odSe, odSe-cpeza—odde, and odde papa—odde, 
either—or ; ze—ze and expen xe, as well—as, both—and ; 
ypa-peah and (peah-) hpeepene, yet, nevertheless ; naley—ac, 
not only—but ; (gop) py (pe), for, because, therefore. 

The following require the subjunctive : pet, perce, that ; 
peah-(pe), though; ponne and hpenne, when; hpeep (hpap), 
where; py-ley (pe), lest; co pon (pe), in order that ; a-py 
—pe, so much the—as ; 03, odper, until; ep, zppam (pe), 
ere, before; hpepep (pe) and yam —yam, whether—or ; 
a yf; nemne, nefne, nympe, wnless, except; hu, humeza, 

ow. 

Pu ne, with an indicative, and hpzpep, with a subjunctive, 
are used to make propositions interrogative, as hu ne $08 
manrulle ypaP do not the wicked do so? hpeSep ze nu yecan 
gold on cpeopum ? do ye now seek gold on trees? Lpyyc pu, 
or yegyc pu? sayest thow ? answer the same purpose with an 
indicative, as cpepe ze haebbe ge yupol P have ye meat? yexpc - 
x — ye blinda pone blintan leeban? can the blind lead the 

ond | 


Ucton (ucan) with an infinitive expresses a wish, as ucon 
gan, let us go. 

Two or more negatives are frequently used, as ne pep pu 
na, weep not. 

Bucan (bucon), but, only, takes ne before it, as pe nabbad 
bucon fir hlazay, we have but Jive loaves, 


GLOSSARY TO OROSIUS. 





Note—All substantives ending in a, ycype (yerpe), had, and dom, are 
masculine. Those in ung, ney (nyy, ny’), are feminine. Words be- 
ginning with the prefix a or se are ranged according to their roots. 


A. 
A, ever, always 
Ac, but, for, Lat. nam, enim 
Acyan, ashes 
Tre-acyian 
Ge-ahyian 
Tre-axian 
Ahbxan 
Ad, m. pile 
Aol, f. disease 
iE, f. law 
Ebyls8, f. indignation 
fEcep, m. field, acre 
f@dpe, f. vein, nerve 
AByen, m. evening 
fEiype, ever 
fiys, after, again 
ne aftermost, last 
/iycep, next, second, after 
/iycep-yylsende, follower, succes- 
sor 
Aiycep-yyhan 
ZEycep-yyliszan 
ZEshpep, everywhere, on all sides: 
ZEzbep, either, both ; esbep se 
Bees DOthL a.» aaa 
Z®lc, each, every. See Ylc 
Mlmihzs, almighty 
ZBlzep, honest, good, honourable 
JElpeodisnyy, exile, foreign parts 
JEnrenne, desolate 
Jimens, waste, desert 
/Emod, pusillanimous 
ins, any 


to ask, be informed 
of, hear say, or tell 


i to follow, pursue 





ZBnlic, unique, excellent 

Bp, ere, before; pop, earlier; 
epeyt, first 

Lip, n. brass: 

Ap-dazum, in days of old 

Aip-ealde, formerly 

/ipen, of brass 

Aipend, n. errand, message 

Te-eependian, to obtain by message 

/Hpendpaca, messenger, ambassa- 
dor 

ZEpeyt, erst, first 

ipnan. See Ypnan 

Le-zpnan, to get by running 

Eppa, former 

AEppam 

phon i before that 

Zaz, at, with, in 

Zz, m.? food 

AAicsedepe, together 

Tre-zccped, poisoned 

pit, disgrace 

Zipylme, f.? spring, source 

Aix, f. axe 

J&pel, noble, precious 

JBSseling, m. noble, prince 

Asan, pret. ahze, to own, possess, 
have 

Assen, own 

Le-asnian, to appropriate 

Abyan, ashes 

Ahyian, to ask 

Ahce. See Asan 


Abpep 
Ripep ; anywhere 
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Ambep, m. a certain vessel or mea- 
sure 

Ambypne, favourable (wind) 

An, for, on 

An, a, one; ane, alone 

Ana, -e, alone, only 

Anbid, n. delay, expectation, at- 
tendance 

Anbugan, pret. -beah, pl. -buson, 
to bow, submit 

And, and 

Andeyn, worth, value 

Andlang, along 

Andlyren, f. sustenance, substance 

Andpxdan. See Ondpxdan 

Andpyyne, terrible, formidable 

Andphiza, face, countenance 

Andpypde, n. answer 

Anyealoney, simplicity 

Anymbdan, to find. See Findan 

Anse, anxious 

Ansean, against. See Onzean 

Angzildan, to pay. See Inldan 

Ang, n. beginning, undertaking, 
enterprise 

Angimnan. See Onzsmnan 

Angican, to know, be acquainted 
with 

Angobdian, pret. angobe (an error 
or contraction for angod0de), to 
indemnify 

Anheney, image, idol, statue 

Le-anmetan, to encourage 

Anpeodney, unanimity 

Anyiccan, to stay in. See Lepiccvan 

Anyyn, f. sight, spectacle 

Anpald Aon 

‘Snpealo ( 7% Power, dominion 

‘Anpealda, monarch 

Anps, m. single combat 
nopypoan 

Leacepreent Co\auswer 

Apdpede, the country of the Obo- 
trite, a Slawish people to the 
north of the Old-Saxons, in- 
habiting the greater part of 
Mecklenburg 

Ap, f. wealth, income 
p, f mercy, honour 

Ap, f. possession 
Pp, 2. brass 
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Ap-seocepe, brass-founder 

ie-apian, to honour, have pity 
on 

Apins, honour 

Apleay, void of honour, base 

Apli, honourable. 

Apn. See Ypnan 

el nm. poison 

Apes, away 

Apes-cuman, to come away, escape. 
See Luman 

Aman. See Leacpian 

Axyan, ashes 

AS, m. oath 

Abep, either 

Abum, son-in-law 


B. 

Ba, f. n. dat, bam, both 

Becbops, larboard, left 

Bed. See Biddan 

Beycan. See Bexpran 

Lre-bep, n.? conduct, behaviour 

Bepnan, to burn, pret. bapn, pl. 
bupnon, v. n. 

Be, m. bath 

Ban, n. bone 

Bapian, to bathe 

Beexyzan, behind 

Beah, inclined. See Busan 

Beald, bold 

Ire-bealh. See Gebelzan 

Beam, m. tree, beam 

Beapn, n. child 

Beapn-ceam, m. progeny 

Bebicgan, to sell. See Biczan 

Bebod, n. command, order 

Bebypian 

Bebueeeek to ‘bury 

Bec, gen. dat. abl. sing. nom. and 
ace. pl. of boc, book 

Becuman, to come upon. See 
Tuman 

Bed, n. bed 

Bedelran, to bury. See Delran 

A-beden, demanded. See Biddsan ; 

Bedpiran, pret. -dpay, pl. -dpiron, 
to drive 

Berangen, encompassed. See Beron 

Beyapan, to betake. See Fapan 
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Beron, to contain, comprise; ucan 
beyon, to encompass. See Fon 

Beryopan, before 

Bezan to venerate, cultivate, 

fe encompass. See Lan 

Bezen, m. both 

Beseondon, beyond 

Begimnan, pret. -san, pl. -sunnon, 


to begin 
Bexican 2? pret. -seaz, to get, ob- 
Be-sycan§ tain 


Behabban, to comprise 

Behacan, pret. -hez, to promise 

Behearodian, to behead 

Behealdan, 3 pers. -hylc, pret. 
-heold, to hold, observe, see 

Behhdan, to close up. See To- 
hhoan 

Behyloan, to flay 

Belaoian, to unload, exoutnate 

3 pers. -byls%, pret. 

epee ‘ -bealh, pl. bulxon, 
a to enrage, incense 

Belicgan, to enclose. See Licsan 

Belhyan, pret. belay, part. belen, 
to remain 

Belucan, pret. -leac, pl. -lucon, to 
lock, close; part. belocen 

Belycesian, to circumvent 

Bemezan, to presume, esteem 
(oneself?) Ger. vermessen? I 
am not aware of the occurrence 
of this verb in any other author 

Bemupcman, to murmur 

Ben, f. prayer 

Bena, supplicant, supplicating 

Beneman, to deprive, take away 

Benaman, to name 

Bend, m. f. band, bond 

Tre-bend, bound. See Bmdan 

Le-bendan, to lay in bonds 

Benmman, pret. benam, part. be- 


numen, to take away, deprive of 
R-beodan, to announce. See 
Beodan 
Beodan pret. -bead, pl. -bu- 
Berbeoaa | don, to command, 
Tre-beodan enjoin, offer 


Ge-beopsan ‘son, part. -bopsen, 


Beopsan pee beaph, pl. bup- 
Bupszan to save, secure 





Beoph, m. mountain 

Beopmay, the people inhabiting 
the country called Biarmaland, 
east of the Dwina. See Aall, 
note to Snorri, i. p. 77 

Le-beouan, to threaten, promise 


Bepan ye -bep, part. -bo- 

e pen, to bear, carry, 
Soe bring forth ” ? 
Bepa, bear 


Bepeayian, to bereave of, plunder 

Bepen, of bearskin 

Bepyzan, pret. bepyc, pl. bupycon, 
to burst 

Beyecian, to beset, lie in wait for 

Beyapon, beheld. See Seon 

Berceapian, to see, observe 

Beyceozan, pret. berceac, to shoot, 
dart, rush, precipitate 

Beycuyan, pret. -yceay, pl. -rcuron, 
to shove, push 

Bercypan, pret. -rceap, to shave 

Beyem, besom, broom, rod 

Beyencan, to sink: v. a. 

Beyenzan, to singe, scorch, burn 

Beyincan, pret. -ranc, pl. -puncon, 
to sink, v. n. 

Beyiccan, pret. -yezt, part. -recen, 
to besiege 

Berpon, drawn, attracted. 
Aypanan 

Beyppecan, to talk about, an- 
nounce, complain. See Sppecan 

Beycelan, pret. ycel, to steal, i. e. 
to go clandestinely 

Beypican, pret. -ypac, pl. -rpicon, 
to deceive, calumniate, betray, 
circumvent; beypice beon, to 
deceive 

Beyypian 2 toensnare, circumvent, 

Beyyan i plot against 

Bez, better, adv. py bez, the better 


See 


Bezecan 2 pret.-cahte,to commit, 
Bezecean entrust, deliver 
Boca make reparation, 


to 
atone, repair; becan 
ee j Fyp, to fas up a fire 
Becepe, comp. of 505, better 
Becosen, covered, from bezeon. 
See Teon 
Becyz, best 
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Becux 

Becr betwee, among 

Bezpih 

Becpeonan 

Becpeonum 

Bezynan, to close, shut 

Bepeopcan, to work over, or cover, 
construct 

Boe pret. -peanp, pl. -pup- 

Bepyppan pon, to cast 

Bepepian, to defend 

Bepmdan, pret. -pand, pl. -pundon, 
to wind about 

Bepican, pret. bepiyce, to take care 
or charge of, command 

Bepopen, shedding tears, from 
pepan 

Bebpyoian, to force, encompass? 

Bebyoan, to urge, impel 

Bi, by ‘ 

eta pret. bohze, to buy 

Le-bicnian, to signify, show 

Bidan { pret. -bad, pl. -bidon, 


i between, among 


A-bidan to abide, stay, con- 
Tre-bidan tinue 
Biddan pret. bed, to pray, 
Te hubba worship, demand 
A-biddan, to solicit, obtain bysolici- 
tation. See Biddan 
Le-bigan, to bow, subdue 
Bihbban, to live by or on 
Bilpimmey, meekness, gentleness 
pret. -band, pl. -bun- 
Binban { bem, to Bind; part, 
sebunden 
Bmnan, within 
Biyceop, bishop, priest 
Biyceophad, priesthood 
Bymep } infamy, ignominy, blas- 
ame phemy, mockery 
Bymeman. See Gebyrmepian 
Bymophce, disgraceful, ignomini- 
ous, squalid 
Bympung, insult, ignominy, dis- 
grace 
Biypel, n. proverb 
Bic, m.? bit, bite 
A-bizan, pret. -baz, pl. 
bite 
Bicep, bitter 


-bizon, to 
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‘Blac, black, also pale, Ger. bleich 


Bled, f. fruit 

Blezbdpe, f. boil, tumour 

Ire-bland, 2.? mingling; ynap-se- 

bland, snow-storm 

Le-blezyian, to bless 

Bhndhce, blindly 

Bhnnan pret. blan (blon) pl. 

-bhnnan ¢ blunnon, to cease 

Bhs, blithe, luxurious, joyful 

Bhélhice, blithely, joyfully 

Bhsney, blitheness, gladness 

Blod, xz. blood 

Blod-dpync, m. blood-drinking 

Blod-syze, m. bloodshed 

Bloodrg, bloody 

Blod-pyne, m. effusion of blood 

Te-bloz, n. sacrifice 

Blozan, to sacrifice 

Blocuns, sacrifice 

Boe, f. book 

Boc-land, n, land held by charter 

or testament 

Le-bod, n. order, ordinance 

Le-bodian, to announce 

Le-bogen, inhabited, from bugan 

A-bolgen 2 exasperated, angry. 

Le-bolgen i See A’belzan 

Tre-bopen, born, from bepan 

Boz, f. atonement, from bezan 

Bpad, broad, wide-spread 

Bpabtian, to widen, extend, spread 

Bpesd, f. breadth 

Bpedan to spread, extend, 

Ee bpmbart widen 

Bpz's, breath, vapour 

Le-bpec, n. breaking, breach 

pret. -bpzec, part. ~-bpo- 
cen, to break, capture 
by assault, Lat.expug- 
nare, violate, burst 

Bped, n. board, tablet 


Bpecan 
A-bpecan 


A-bpedan pret. -bpexs, pl. -bpu- 
Le-bpedan oon, part. -bpoden, 
, to draw 


Bpedend, cunning, erafty 
Bpeoyz, n. breast 

BpeSep, dat. and abl. of bpodep 
Bpingan pret. bpohze, 
ecieomaont bring 

Bpoc, n. misery, affliction, trouble 


to 
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Bpoaan to afflict, distress, 
GLe-bpocan maim, half kill 
Bpohte 


Cecio see Bpingan 
Bpornian, to decay 

Le-bpopen, brewed 

Bpopop, brother 

Le-bpobopycipe, brotherhood 
Sok teed brethren, brothers ; 
Le-bpodpu Ger. Gebriider 
Bpucan, pret. bpeac, pl. bpucon, to 
_ enjoy, use, eat 

Bpycs, f. bridge 


Bpycs, breaks. See Bpecan 
Siam famed, renowned 


Bpyne, m. burning, fire 

3 pers. byS, pret. 
Buan bude, part. -bun to 
Tre-buan inhabit, dwell, cul- 


tivate 
Buran, above 


pret. -beah, pl. -bugon 

an ( part. seboxen, to bow, 

ee an ( bend, submit, turn, 
8 revolt, inhabit 


Le-bun, inhabited, cultivated ; from 
buan 

Ire-bunden. See Bindan 

Bupsenda-land, Bornholm 

Bupsendan, the Burgundians. 
These in lfred’s time appear 
to have dwelt to the north of the 
Osti. We find them at another 
period on the east bank of the 
Oder. They have given name 
to the isle of Bornholm (Bor- 
gundar-holm) 

vant J. burgh, city 

Buph-leode, m. pl. citizens 

Buphpapu, f. townsfolk, inhabitants 

Buzan, buzon, but, save, except, 
unless, without 

Buu, both 

Le-bycsan, pret. -bohte, to buy 

Byze, m. bending, angle 

Le-byld, emboldened 

Bylprchce, innocently, meekly 

Byn, cultivated, from buan 

Le-bypo, f. birth 
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Bypderz, of best birth 
Bypele, cup-bearer 
Bypsen, f. sepulchre 


| Ge-bypian. v. impers. to happen 


Bypis, dat. abl, and nom. pl. of 
buph; also of beoph, mound, 
barrow, sepulchre 

Bypigen, f. sepulchre, grave 

Bypnan, pret. bapn, pl. bupnon, to 
burn. Lat. ardere 

Byyen, f. example, precept 


Le-byymepian, to treat with con- 


tumely, maltreat 


L. 
Lapcepn, 2. prison 
Layepe, Cesar, emperor ; 
, Kaiser 
Lapl, m. basket 
Leale : 
Tale i m. challk 
Leald, cold 
Leap, m. chap (as in chapman), 
chattel, commodity 
Leapian 
ee to buy 
Leap-yerp, m. merchant-ship 
Lear. See Leoyan 
Lempa, champion, soldier 
Lene, bold, valiant 
Lennan, to bring forth 
A-ceopyan, pret. aceapy, to cut, cut 
off, part. acopren 
Leopy-ex, f. axe 
Leopian, to murmur 


Ger. 





Leopl, m. churl, peasant 


Leoran pret. -ceay, 2. -cupe, 
ie ccopan pl. -cupon, part. -CO- 
pen, to choose, elect 


Tnding, chiding 

Inld, n. child 

Lipice, f. church, temple 
Llene, clean, completely 
Llad, m. cloth, garment 
Lhy, 2. shore, cliff 

Llus, m. rock 

Llubiz, craggy, rocky 
Llure, narrow pass, strait 
Llypian, to call 

Ineop, nz. knee 


‘Luthe, boy, youth 
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Luihchad, boyhood 

Inyyan 

Tre-cnyyan 

Loopza, cohort 

‘A-copen, chosen. 

Lopn, n. corn 

Loyaan, to tempt 

Loz, cot, cottage 

Lperyz, pl. cpaycay, m. craft, device, 
power 

A-cpeeycan, to resolve, devise? 

Le-cpercsian, to strengthen, render 
powerful 

Lpeypag, crafty, powerful 

Lpzet-pen, m. cart-wain; chariot, 
car 

Lpeopan, pret. cpeap, 
to creep 

Lpiycen, christian 

Upiycendom, christianity 

Upuyteneyz, most christian 

Tucu 

Ea | quick, living 


i to crush, overthrow 


See Leoyan 


pl. cpupon, 


Luco 

Luman, 3 pers. cym%, pret. com, to 
come 

A-cuman, to come, be born. 
Luman 

Lunnan: 1¢ can, pl. cunnon; pret. 
cue, pl. cudon, to know, be 
able, can 

Ge-cunnian, to try, attempt 


See 


Lupon 

A-cupon, { see Leoyan 

Tre-cupon 

Lud, known, manifest. See 
Lyban 

Ludon. See Lunnan 


Lpacian, to quake 

Lpacuns, quaking 

Lpealm, m. mortality, pestilence, 

plague 

A-cpelan, pret. acpzel, to die, perish 
[pellan 2 pret. cpealde, to slay, 
A-cpellan kill 

fanaa to conciliate, please 
ae . queen, woman 

A-cpencan, to quench 

Lpenland, the country between the 
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Gulf of Bothnia and the White 
Sea, including Finmark 
Lpen-yre, m. the White Sea 
3p. cpyd, pret. cpxS, 
LpeSan pl. cpxzbdon, to say, 
Le-cpeSan speak, agree on, de- 
clare 
Lpic, quick, living 
Lpilman, to kill 
Lpydpeden i J. compact, cove- 
Le-cpyopebden nant 
Lyl, m. leathern bag 
Lyle, m. cold 
Lym%, comes. See Luman 
Lyn, z. kin, kind, sort, race 
Le-cynd, n. nature; adj. natural 
Lyne, royal; used as a prefix, as 
cyne-cynney, of royal race 
Lynedom, kingdom 
Lynelice, royally, nobly 
Lyne-pice, n. kingdom 
Lyne-yecl, n. royal seat or resi- 
dence 
Lyns 
Lynins bing 
Lyningc 
Lypepen, of copper 
Lyp 
Lip 
Lyppan 
Leesan to turn, return 
Le-cippan 
Lypice, f. church 
Lyrz, f. chest, box 
. pret. -cydde, cydde, 
ue ov a { part. -cybed, to make 
known, devise 
LySpu, 7. country 


m. time, occasion 


D. 
Ded, f. deed 
Dedbor, f. penance, repentance 
Des, m. day; pl. daxay 
Del, m. part 
Delan he deal, divide, distri- 
Le-delan bute 
Le-d5arenian, to be fitting 
Le-darenhce, fittingly 
Dalamenyan, the Dalamense, a 
~ Slavonic people, formerly inha- 

biting Silesia 
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Dead, dead 

Deadhic, deadly 

Deapninga, secretly 

Deappan, ic deap (Seop) pe Suppon, 
pret. Sopyze, to dare 

Dead, m. death 

Lre-5ely, n. delving, digging 


Delyan pret. dealp, pl. Sulron, 
A-delyan to delve, dig 
Dem 


at m. loss, detriment 


Ge-d5eman, to doom, sentence 

Denameapc, Denmark; though not 
in the modern sense, but the 
then Danish provinces of Skaane 
(Seania) and Halland, which 
were, in fact, the ancient seat of 
the Danes, and constituted a 
part of that kingdom until 1658, 
when they were ceded to Sweden 

Deorol : 

Dee roi devil 

Deoyol-cpeyz, m. diabolical art 

Deoyolsylo, n. idol, idolatry 

Deorulsyld-huy, x. heathen temple 

Deop, n. deer, beast 

Depian, to hurt, injure, annoy 

Dic, f. dike, ditch 

Disel, dark, secret 

Digelney, darkness, secret, mystery 

Dohzop, daughter 

Dom, m. doom, authority, dignity 

Don 3 pers. eS (008), pret. 

elbow \ dyde, part. sedon, to do, 

make, reduce, bring 

A-don, to do, take, remove, release. 
See Don 

Dopyce. See Deappan 

A-dpedan. See Ondpedan 

‘A-dpeyan, drive out, expel 

Le-dpeyedney, grief, sorrow 

Dpeam, m. frenzy 


Dpecan pret. dpehze, to tor- 

respekt ment, afflict 

Lee-Operan, to perplex, trouble, 
afflict 


Le-dperedhic, turbid, dense 

Dpenc, m. drink, potation 

A-dpencan, to drown, v. a. 

Dpeoxan, 3 pers. py, pret. Speah, 
pl. dpuson, to suffer, sustain 
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Be ot pret. Spay, to drive, urge 

Le-oOpipan, to be wrecked, See 
Dpiyan 

Dpig, dry 

A-Spisan, to dry up 

Dpihzen, m. lord 

Dpinca, drink 

Dpimcan, pret. Spanc, pl. Spuncon, 
to drink 

‘A-Spmcan, to be drowned. See 
Dpmean 

Dpopa, drop 

Dpuncen, drunk 

A-opuncen, drowned. See Dpincan 

Dpuncennyy, drunkenness 

Dpy, wizard, magician 

Dpycpeyc, m. witchcraft, magic 

Dpyhczen, lord 

Le-Spyne, n. drinking 

Dpypan, to drip, drop 

Dugud, f. nobility, flower (of 2 
people), virtue 

Dulmun, a sort of large ship, dro- 
mond 

Dun, f. down, mountain 

Dupu, f. door 

Duyz, n. dust 

A-dpercan, to quench 

Le-dpola, error, heresy 

Ge-dpolman, heretic 

Dyde. See Don 

A-dyoe. See Adon 

Ge-dyran, pret. -deay, pl. -duron, 
to dive, sink 

Ire-Synz1an, to dung, manure 

Don dear, precious 

Dypn, dark, secret 

Dypnan, to conceal 

Dyyts, n. folly, adj. foolish 

Dyyrsney, folly, delusion 


€. 


€a, f. river; ea-5ang, course or 
bed of a river 

€ac, eke, also 

€aca, addition, increase 

Caze, n. eye 

€ahza, eight 
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Eahzazeobe, eighteenth 

€ahcacig (hund), eighty 

EahteSeQ . 

Caheodet eighth 

Eala, alas 

€alad, m. ale 

Eald, old 

Ealddom, age 

Caloopdom, eldership, supremacy 

€aldopman, prefect, tribune, ge- 
neral 

€alduns, age 

€all, all 

€aln 

€ln i Jf ell 

came constanly, always 

Calo-gepeone, n. ale-brewery 

€am, uncle 

Capo, m. country, habitation 

Eapdpeyc, abiding 

€apdian, to inhabit, dwell 

es J. difficulty, hardship, 

Eapyod mishap 

Capyodhce, hardly, sorely 

€aps, bad, slothful, cowardly 

A-eapsian, to become cowardly, 
ete. 

€apm, m. arm 

€Eapm, poor, miserable 

€apmlice, miserably, piteously 

Le-eapmian, to merit, earn 

Eayt, east 

€aycane, from the east 

€ayc-deel, m. east part 

€aycene, in the east 

E€aycemeyc, eastmost 

Eaytepeapd, eastward 

€aytland, the country of the Osti, 
or Estas, Esthonia. See Ora 

€aycpyhce, due east 

€ayc-ymbucan, east about 

€apunga, publicly, openly 

Eas, easier, more easily. See YS 

Eade, easily 

ne to humble 

EadSmeco Be. 

CaSmetto ¢ J: humility 

E€admobiz, humble 

E€aSmodney, humility 

€ce, eternal, perpetual 


| €hener 


| Elpeodis 
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Ecnyy, eternity 

Copiz, reproach, contumely 

€yz, again, after 

€yc-aziyan, to give back. 
Inyan 

€yc-sependan, to turn back, retro- 
grade 

€yc-yecgan, to say again, repeat. 
See Secgan 

acer n. eye 

Ese, m. awe, fear, terror 

€serull formidable 

Eseylhic. terrible, dire 

Cxspian . 

renga i to terrify 

Chean, to follow, prosecute, assail 

€hzazyne 

Cahzacyne 


See 


i eighteen 


tery: persecution 
Ele, m. oil 

Ellpeod, 7. exile 

Eln, 7. ell 

Elpend, m. elephant 


€llpeobix i foreign 
€mbe. See Ymbe 
Embyiccan. See Ymbyicvan 


| €myela, equally many 


Emleoy, equally pleasing 
€mhe 2 similar ; emhce, emnhie, 
ounce similarly, equally. 
€mn, even, equal; co-mcomp. emne, 
equally, level; emnap, more 
equally ; on emn, simultaneous 
€mnez, m.? plain, level country 
€mnlange, along 
€mn-yceolene, co-disciple 
E€myapig, equally sorrowful 
Ende, m. end, extremity, part 
€ndemey, after all, at length 
Endian 
Levent toend 
Endleoyan 
Endluyon i eleven 
Enz, m. giant 


Spe e i See Iran and Legan 


Copdbeoruns, earthquake 
Cope, earth 
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Eopdhe, earthly 

E€ops-cypepe, earth-tar, bitumen 

EopS-peycm, m. fruit of earth 

EopSpape, f: pl. inhabitants of earth 

€opd-pela, abundance of earthly 
produce 

Eop, you, to you 

€pian, to plough 

€can, 3 pers. yz, pret. ez, to eat 

€zzan, for ecan, toeat? or pasture? 
or for heczan, to hunt? 

€udomane, Arabia Eudaimon 

€bel, m. n. country 


F. 


Le-ya, foe 

ot n. artifice, deception, de- 

Facn vice 

Facian, to contrive, plot, scheme 

Fedep, father 

Fedepa, paternal uncle 

Feedep-ebel, m. n. paternal country 

Le-yedped, related through the 
father 

Fezep, fair, beautiful 

Fehd, f. feud, hostility, enmity 

Femnanhad, maidenhood 


ot ries 


Fenn 
A-yepan, to fear 
Toncte Yn. expedition, march, 


n. 
Fepelde 5 Tene 


Feplic, sudden 

Fey, fast, strong, firm 
Feyce, fast, firmly, closely 
Feyze-boc, f. fast-book? 
Feycen, ». fastness, fortress 
Feyclic, firm, secure 
Feyrmod, firm 


to fasten, fix, con- 
A-peyonian firm, resolve, 
le-yeyonian establish 


Feycnyy, fastness, strength 
Fez, n. vessel; pl. yacu 


Fe, fat 

Fecely, n. vessel 

F 3 

oe glad, joyful b 
Fandian to try, explore, at- 
Ge-randian tempt 
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Ge-yansen, captured, taken (pri- 
soner). See Fon 

(pret. yop, to fare, go, 

| journey, experience, 

capture, ravage, gain 

(a victory), die; se- 

L yapen, departed, dead 

A-rapan, to go from 

Le-yea, joy 

Feald, m. fold 

Fealh. See Filhan 


enn e pers. yyl%, pret. 


Fapan 
Tre-papan | 


ee feoll, to fall 


Feap, m. bull 

Feap, few 

Le-yeccan, pret. -pehice, (-pecze) to 
fetch, seek, get 

as i to feed, rear 

Fel, n. fell, hide 

Fela, much, many 

Le-relan, to feel 

Fens 

ea See Fon 

Fen-land, n. fen-land 

result n. cattle, money 

Te-yeohr, n. fight, war 

Feohzan pret. -reahz, pl. -ruh- 

A-yeohvan con, to fight 

Ire-peohzan, tofight,gain by fighting 

Feond, m. foe 

Feondycrpe, enmity 

Feop, far 

Feoph, n. life 

Feopm, f. feast 

Feopba -e, fourth 

Feopep, four; yeopepa yum, one 
and four others, or one of four? 

Feopep-yet, m. quadruped, cattle 

Feopepyeyze, quadrangular 

Feopepus, forty 

Feopepzisée, fortieth 

Feopepzyne, fourteen 

Le-fepa, comrade, associate 

Fepan, pret. repoe, to go, march 

Le-reppeden, f. fellowship 

Fepyc, fresh 

Le-pepycipe, fellowship, companions 

Lre-yecc, fetched, sent for. See 
Trepeccan 
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Febe, gait, locomotive power 

Febe-hepe, m. foot. army, 
fantry 

Fy, five 

Fiyce, fifth; yiyce healy, four and a 
half 


in- 


Firus, fifty 

Firryne, fifteen 

Fild, open, campaign 

Filhan, pret. yealh, to betake one- 
self? : 

pret. yand, pl. yundon, 

oe ai j to find, determine, 
F find out 

Fingep, m. finger 

Fipen-luyt, m. sinful lust; from 
Fipen, sin, and luyz, lust 

Fipmezzan, to request ? In the 
Cott. MS. the word has over it 
in a later hand beedon 

Fippa, further 

Fiye, pl. pixay, m. fish 

Fiycad 2 m. the occupation of fish- 

Fico’ ¢ ing 

Fircepe, fisherman 

Fla, f. arrow 

Fleah. See Fleozsan 

Fleam, m. flight 

Flede, flood, flood-tide 

Fleoga, fiy 

Fleogan 2 pret. pleah, pl. ylugon, to 

Fleon t flee, fly ; rleonde, fleeing 

Fleoz, water, sea 

Flex, m. flax 

Le-yhiz, n. contest, dispute 

Flocmelum, in flocks 

Flod, mf. n. flood 

a lovan er ree, to flow, 

Tre-ylopan 

Flugon. See Fleosan 

Flyma, fugitive 
hy : 

2 Sica i to put to flight, rout 

Fodpepe, fodderer 

Folc, x. folk, people 

Fole-gereoht, n. general battle 

Folsene, follower, successor 

Folsian, to follow 

Folgo0%, m. train, service, Lat. mi- 
nisterium, sequela 
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3 pers. yeh’, pret. peng, 


Fon part. serangen, to 
Te-ron receive, take, begin, 
succeed to 


Fop, f. journey, march 

Fop, for, on account of 

A-yop. See Ayapan 

Fopbeepnan, to burn, be burnt 

Fopbeobdan, pret. -beas, pl. -budon, 
part. -boden, to forbid 

Fopbepan, to endure, bear. See 
Bepan 

Fopbpecan, pret. -bpeec, 
-bpocen, to break, violate 

Fopbugan, pret. -beah, pl. -bugon, 
to eschew, avoid 

Fopbypd, obstacle, hindrance 

Fopceopran, pret. -ceapy, pl. -cup- 
Fon, to cut, sever 

Fopcu’s, depraved, wicked 

Fopcpeban, to accuse, charge with. 
See LpeSan 

Fopdeman, to condemn 

Fopdon, to foredo, destroy, also to 
perish. See Don 

Fopdpiran, to drive. 

Fone, before 

Fope-gilpan, pret. -salp, pl. -<ul- 
pon, to vaunt 

Foppeaps, forward, early 

Fopyleogan, to run away. 
Fleozan 

Fopsan, to forgo. See Lan 

Fopgiran, to forgive. See Ingan 

ree i indulgent, compliant 

Fopsirney, forgiveness 

Fopgican 2 pret. -zeaz, pl. -z1con, 

Fonrranle to forget 

Fopsyldan, pret. -Seald, pl. -sul- 
don, part. -solden, to pay, requite 

Fophepsian, to ravage, plunder, 
harm 

Fophepsuns, ravaging, devastation 

Fophx, afraid, fearful 

Forhpesa, ? about 

Fophynan, to bring down, reduce, 
humble 

Fopledan, to mislead PF 

Foplezan, pret. yoplec, to leave, 
forsake, dismiss, abandon, allow 


part. 


See Dpiran 


See 
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Fopleoyan, 3 pers. -lyyz, pret. -leay, 
pl. -lupon, part. -lopen, to lose 
Fophesan, to commit incontinence, 

vy. refi, 
Foplop, loss 
Fopma, -e, foremost, first 


Fopmelzan, to be consumed by fire.. 


See Gemelzan 

Fopneah, almost all, very near 

Fopneban, to devote, sacrifice? 

Fopniman, to take away (by 
death), destroy. See Numan 

Fopod, broken 

Fopyacan, pret. -roc, to refuse, 
deny, renounce 

Fopyeuan, to beset, liein wait for 

Fopyapon, despised. See Fopyreon 

Fopycapuns t metamorphosis, vi- 

Fopyceapuns cissitude? 

Fopyepiyan, pret. -repay, pl. -pepu- 
ron, to crop off, gnaw o 

Fopyendan, to send away, banish 

Fopyeon, to despise. See Seon 

Fopyepenney, contempt 

Fopyiczan, to obstruct, occupy. 
See Leyiczan 

Fopylean, 3 pers. -yly5, pl. -rloh, 
pl. -ylogon, part. -ylagen (-yle- 
sen), to kill, destroy, beat 

Fopypulan, to destroy 

Fopyzandan, to stand before. 
Standan 

Fopyuzian 

Hop raenan to pass in silence 

Foprysian ) 

Fopsendan, to burn 


evens! destroy, make cri- 


See 


: minal. See Lepeop- 
Foppypean can ae 


Foppeoppan, toperish. See /eop- 
pan 

Foppypnan, to warn, forbid, deny, 
refuse 

Fop%, forth, on 

Fopbem 

Fopbam i because 

Foppbon 

Foppencan, to despise, despond; 
yopbohz, despised. See Dencan 

Fop%yapan, to go forth, die 

Fop%yapen, departed, dead 
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Fop-seledan, to lead forth 

Fop%-seyecsan, to say forth. See 
Secsan 

For, m. foot; becpeox bam yorum, 
téte-a-téte 

e aos ¢ profligate, indecent 

Fpecpian 

Le-ppetpian 

om from, by, through, of 

Fpambugan, to desert, abandon. 
See Lebugan 

Fpecenlhice, dangerously 

Fperelice, wantonly, lasciviously 

Fpesea, lord, master 

Fpesnan, pret. ppesn, pl. ypugnon, 
to ask, inquire of 

Fpembe, strange, foreign 

Ire-ypemian 2 to effect, perpetrate, 

rea promote, perform 

Fpeodom, freedom, liberty 

Le-ppeosan, pret. -ypeode, to free, 
emancipate 

Fpeond, friend 

Fpeondycipe, friendship 

Fpeoyan, pret. ypop, part. ypopen, 
to freeze 

Fpeczan, pret. ppesz, to devour 

Fyuz, free 

Epman, pret. ypan, pl. ypunon, to 
ask, inquire 

Epis, m. peace 

Fyprdian, to protect 

Fpox, m. frog 

Fpum-, first, used as a prefiz 

Fpuma, beginning 

Epum-cenned, firstborn 

Fpum-ylep, m. first sleep 

Fpym%, f. beginning 

Tre-ypynd, friends, used collectively 

Fusel, m. fowl, bird 

Fuselepe, fowler 

Fulzan, to follow 

Fuhan, to corrupt, rot 

Full, full 


i to fret, adorn 


Fulleodon, to fulfil. See Gan 

to complete, accom- 
Fullgan plish, terminate, 
Fullsansan erform duty. See 


P 
Lan 
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Fulhan, to baptise 

Fullice, fully 

Fullpihz, m. baptism 

Fulneah, nearly 

Fulpasde, very quickly, very soon 

Fulcum, m. help, aid, force 

Ge-pulcumian, to aid, support 

Fulcumleay, without help 

Fundian, to tend, hasten 

Fupbon, indeed, even 

Fuppbumlic, wonderful, singular? 

Le-yylde, x. plain 

Fyll, f. fill, glut, fall, destruction 

A-ryllan, to fill 

A-yyllan, to quell 

Ge-yyllan, to fell, strike down, slay 
I ° 

ue ee a to aid, support 

Fyls, falls. See Feallan 

Ge-yynd, foes; from peond 

Fyp, n. fire 

Fyp-bpyne, m. conflagration 

Fyp-cyn, x. sort of fire 

Fypo, f. army 

Fypen, fiery 

A-yyphzan, to frighten, terrify 

Fyphmey, fear, terror 

Fyphco, f. fear 

Fypmeyz, first, foremost, chiefly 

Fypp, farther; comp. of reop 

Fyppeyz, farthest; superl. of peop 

Fypyz, m. space of time 

Fypyc, first, chief 

Fypbpian, to further, promote 


i. 


Ge-sadepian, to gather, collect 
A-selan, to strike with a panic; 
part. azeled (agelped), busy 

Trepy-ci8, m. blade of grass 

Trepycapa, grasshopper, locust 

Larol, . tribute 

Larol-syloa, tributary 

Tran 

Langan ¢ pret. eode, to go, walk 

Tre-gan, to overrun, conquer. See 
Lan 

Gangende, going, foot soldiers 

Lang-hepe, m. army of foot 

Lapa, point? p, 258 
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Lapyecs, m. ocean 

Le, yea, also 

Leap, n. year. In seap-das5um, in 
days of yore. Pages 332, 1. 30, 
and 430, 7. 5eap is masc. 

Leapd, m. home,,dwelling 

Leape, readily, well; 
Seap opr 

Leano, ready 

Leaz, n. gate 

Leac. See Geocan 

Lerea, joy 

Geleaya, belief, faith 

Tremeene ae 3 pemeenis- 


comp. 


Lemenislic lice, in common 
Lemons, among, during 
Treoc, n. yoke 


Leomoplic, sad, doleful 

Leompian, to sigh, groan, lament 

GLenoh, enough 

Leond, throughout, over 

Tong § YOURS 

Leonspa, junior, disciple 

Leopn, diligent, desirous 

Treopne, earnestly, diligently, well; 
comp. seopnop, rather 

Leopnyul, desirous, diligent 

Lreopnyulney, zeal, energy 

Leopnhe, desirable 

Lreocvan, pret. seaz, pl. succen, to 
shed, pour 

Treozepe, founder 

Inddian, to sing, make verses 

Ing, if ' 


Inyan 2 pret. sear, pl. sipon, to 
Leseng give 

A-siran 2 to give up, restore. See 
A-syyran i Inyan 


Tnyl, meal, refection 
Inyu, f. gift, favour, grace 


Taloan pret. seald, pl. suldon, 
A-sildan to pay, requite 

rip i m. vaunt, boast 

Inm-ycan, m. gem, precious stone 
Tnnd. See Leond 

Inngpa. See Leonspa 


Inngyt, youngest 
Inman, to yawn 
Inpian, to prepare 
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ae to yearn, desire 

Inyel, m. hostage 

Incyuns, f. cupidity 

Tleap, skilful, sagacious 

Lhodan, pret. slad, pl. shoon, to 
glide 

Inmet, m. gnat 

Imidan, pret. 5nad, pl. smidon, to 
rub 

Tmopnuns, complaint, murmuring 

God, God 

Tod, n. good, adj. good 

Gobdcund, divine, blessed 

Lod-syld, n. image of a god, idol 

Told, n. gold 

Gold-hopd, m. treasure 

Ipam, incensed, angry 

Lpemian 

e-spemian 

Impezan, pret. specte, to greet, 
meet, encounter 

Tpim 

Trpumlic 

Le-spipan, pret. ~gpap, pl. -sprpon, 
to gripe, seize 

Lpohz, n. grain, groat, grit 

Lpopan, to grow 

Ludyana, gonfanon, war-banner, 
ensign 

itt a to sing, recite (verse) 

Tryden, goddess 

Trylden, golden 

Lylpan ? pret. sealp, pl. sulpon, to 

Tnlpan vaunt 

Lylpe-popd, x. vaunt-word, boast 

Lylc, m. guilt, crime 

A-sylcan 2 

Tre-pylcan § 

Lyman, to heed; gov. gen. 

Iryme, f. heed 

poy garment, clothing 

Lypian i to clothe, ornament, 

Le-sypian prepare 

Lypnan, to yearn, desire; gov. gen. 

Le-syppan, to prepare 

Lyz, yet, still 

®-cycan, pret. ongeat, to ‘under- 
stand 


t to irritate, vex 


t fierce, sanguinary 


to sin, offend 
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y. 

JSabban, 3 pers. hey, pret. heeyoe, 
to have 

Tacele, f. mantle, garment 

Jbezdoon. See dabban 

Permys, f. captivity, thraldom 

Tre-hzelan, to heal, cure 

Jeelend, Saviour 

epreyc, m. harvest, autumn 

roe i J. heat 

Jeecz, m. hat 

Jdeebe, heat? 

eben, heathen, hebeniyc, hea- 
thenish 

}ebum (et), Haithaby, now Had- 
deby, on the south bank of the 
Slie. This now forgotten city 
has long been supplanted by the 
more modern Sleswig. Its an- 
cient church is all that remains 
of it 

Pasol, m. hail 

}axgohan, to hail 

Jpal, hale, whole, sound 

Te-halzian, to hallow, consecrate 

ahs, holy 

}palpian, to implore 

}bam, m. home 

}Jam-fepeld, march home 

Pampeapd, homewards 

Jvand, f hand; on hand gan, to 
‘yield, surrender 

Jaz, not 

Dacan pret. -hez, to command, 

, promise 

Jpazan, to call, be called; pret. 
hace (hez), part. gehacen 

Joe, he 

JSeaz, m. groan, groaning 

Jeayod, x. head . 

}Peayod-buph, f. chief city 

}peayodhe, head, chief 

Jpeayod-pice, z. chief empire 

JNeay0d-ycede, m. chief place 

JSeapod-ycol, m. chief seat, me-- 
tropolis 

Jdeah, high 

Peahbunsen, of high rank 

Jdealdan, 3 pers. hylc, pret, heold,. 
to hold, conduct 
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Jrealy, £ half, side 

Pealz, halt, lame 

Jdean, mean, base, contemptible 

Jyeanlic, disgraceful, contemptible, 
lowly 

Jeap, m. body (of men), band, 
corps 

Jeapmelum, in bodies 

Jeapd, hard, cruel, rugged, bold; 
heapdoyz, chiefly 

Jdeapdhice, hardly 

Jeapoyeelney 

Neapdyeld 

Peapm, m. harm, injury, prejudice 

JSeapan, pret. heop, to hew, cut 

A-hebban, 3 pers. ahey’d, pret. ahoy, 
part. aharen, to heave, lift, raise 

Jpeyenhe 

Jeoronhic 

Jdelan, pret. hel, to conceal 

ell, f. hell 

JSelp, help 

Ge-helpan, pret. -healp, pl. -hulpon, 
to help, gov. gen. 

Ie-hend, handy, convenient 

Jdende, on hende, on hand 


A-hens 
eanon i See Ahon 


i i she, it, fem. 

peor, sighing, groaning, lament 
Peoron 
Jpeyon 

Jdeoyon-pice, n. kingdom of heaven 
Jdeoyonpape, inhabitants of heaven 
Peonce, f. heart 

Dep, here 

Pepe, m. army 


Henkes: f. f military booty 


Peps 

Wen i m, temple 

Wepsian, to ravage, plunder, harry, 
capture 

Pepsuns, harrying, warfare 

Demian t a 

Lear 0 praise 

Jdeping, praise, glorification 

Deppa, for heahpa, higher. See 
Yeah 

Pec. 


i calamity 


i heavenly 


i m. heaven 


See Jdazvan 
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Deze, f. heat 

dese, pret. subj. of hacvan 

Jecehc, hateful, execrable 

Ju 2 they, them, pl. of he, heo, 

nyt hic 

Jmep, hewn, p. 434, 3. ? hiepne 

J)moan, behind, after 

J)ine, accus. of he, he 

Jypan 

ypan 

Piped, m. family, household 

Jc, it 

}puns, marriage 

Tleydie, lady, mistress 

Dleymeyye, Lammas 

lene, lean 

Jylay, m. loaf, bread 

Plaropd, m. lord, master 

A-hleapan, pret. ahleop, to run, 
leap up, rush on 

Jdleocan t pret. hleaz, pl. hlucon, 


i to belong 


Ge-hleocan to draw lots 

}/hhhan, pret. hloh, pl. hlogon, to 
laugh 

}ylod 


Leblot ¢ body of men 

JSlyn, m. ery, noise 

}plypan, to leap 

Jslycva, augur, diviner by lots 

Jere, soft 

A-hneycian, to become effeminate, 
enervated 

JMneyche, soft, effeminate 

Jdol, n. hole, cave 

JSold, kind, well-disposed 

‘A-hon, pret, ahens, to hang, v. a. 

}soppe, f. Lat. bulla; an ornament 
or amulet, worn on the neck of 
noble or free-born children 

JSopizhi, a people to the east of the 
Dalamensz 

Popy, 2. horse 

Tre-hopyed, horsed, cavalry 

Popy-hpel, m. walruss 

}peedlic, short 

JSpeedhice, speedily 

}peesl, x. garment, clothes 

JSpeen, m. raindeer ; pl. hpanay 

pas, quickly, soon; comp. 
hpaSop, sooner, more speedily 

Trehpeay. See Gehpeoyran 
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A-hpeddan, to preserve, save 

Typeoh, rough 

Ge-hpeoran, pret. -hpeay, 2 pers. 
-hpupe, part. sehpopen, to fall 

Typeorende, falling, decaying 

}ypeop, 7f. repentance 

Ppeoplice, cruelly, bitterly 

Jpeopyuns, f. repentance 

}ypic, m. back 

pip, womb 

pms, m. ring 

poy, m. roof 

DPpype, m. fall, rain 

Ppypnan 

Ppeopyian 

Ppybep, n. ox 

bu, how 

a }how ; Lat. qualis 

und, m. dog 

J)und, hundred. J)und is generally 
placed before the tens after 
sixty, without affecting the num- 
ber, as hund-reoronzis, seventy 

}bungep, m. hunger, famine 

Punspes 

anit pie i hungry 

unig, 7. honey 

Jyunca, hunter 

Juntad, m. hunting, chase 

Tuy, 2. house, temple 

Tre-hpa, each, every 

pel, m. whale; pl. hpalay 

}ppel-hunca, whale hunter 

Ppebepe, notwithstanding, 
nevertheless, however 

J)peenne, when 

perv, what 

pes, vigorous, active 

}pec-hpapa, somewhat 

}peryeipe, vigour, activity, valour 

})panon, whence 

: sg! (hpep), where 

pacer, boldest, most energetic 

Ppeappian, to go round about, 
wander round and round 

}pelp, m. whelp 

Dpene i a little, somewhat 

J)peene 

JPpeol, n. wheel 


i to rue, repent 


yet, 
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pret. -hpeapy, pl. 


Hua hpupyon,to turn, 
Le-hpeopyan return; hpeop- 


yende, alternate 

J)pezycan, m. whetstone 

A-hpeczan, to whet 

yp. QU why ; onhy1, from what 

et cause 

JYpoep, whither 

}ypul, f. while, time; hpilum, some- 
times 

Jypile 

}ypyle 

})piz, white 

pon, little, but little 

Ge-hpyle, any, every, whichsoever 

Ge-hpypycman, to tear? 

yd, f- hide, skin 

Le-hydan, to hide 

f. homage, grace, favour, 
fidelity, affection; hla- 
yopo-hyldo, homage to a 
superior lord 

}Synan, to abuse, injure, oppress 

Poeaey to hear, listen, obey 

}ypde, shepherd 

ype, her 

}yppe, higher, comp. of heah 

Ge-hypyum, obedient 

}ypyrumian 

leak to obey, 

Le-hypyumney, obedience 

Dyre, boy, youth; hyyre-cld, male 
child ; 

})yrpan, to despise 


i which, what, some, any 


Iylo 
Jpyldo 


I. 

Ic, I 
le, f. river 
Ire-1ecan, to eke, enlarge 
Island, n. island 
Ilc, same. See Ylc 
In-sepmn, n. intestine war or dis 

sension 
Inn, house, inn 
Innan mate 
ine t within 
Innepeapd, within 
Inco, into 
logey, Jove, Jupiter 
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Ipaland, Ireland or, rather, Scot- 
land. Possibly an error for 
Iyaland, Iceland 

Ty, n. ice ; 

Tyen, . iron; also adj. 

18, easily. See YS 


K 


Kennan. See Lennan 
Akenney op 
®cynney { nativity 


Kyning. See Lynms 


iy 
Tre-lacnian, to heal, cure 
Ladian, to excuse, exculpate 
ieee guide, leader, general 
Tre-leecan, to flatter 
Lee, m. leech, physician 
sino to lead, conduct 
Leyan, to leave 
Lepan, to teach, advise 
Ge-leped, learned 
Ley, less 
Ge-leycan, to perform, execute, 
make good, aid 
Lez, late, slow 
Lean, to let, esteem, regard, 
* value 
Lezan 2 pret. -lec, to leave, re- 
cca sign 
Lar, 7. remainder, relict, widow; co 
laye beon or peopban, to be left 
Land. n. land, country 
Land-feyzen, n. land-fastness, or 
pass 
Land-semene, x. frontier, confine 
Land-leode, m. people of the country 
Lanbd-pice, . territory, region 
Lang, adj. long; lange, adv. long 
Tre-lans, owing 
Langan, to long 
Langyum, long, tedious, lasting 
Langyumlice, slowly 
Lap, f lore, instruction, advice 
Lapeop, doctor, teacher 
Ge-laycyull, officious, obedient 
Lace, late, slowly 
Lazop, comp. of let and laze 
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Las, calamity 
La%, hostile, hateful, hostility 
7 rr yes to invite, summon 
LaSypell, n. sad intelligence 
Le-leara, belief 
Le-leayyum, credulous 
A-leah. See Aleozan 
Leahzpian, to blame, criminate 
Lean, n. reward 
Leay-ypell n. fiction, fable, 
Lee eee falsehood 
A-lecgan, pret. -lede, to lay, lay 
down, place 
A-lesen, prostrated 
Legep, illness, sick-bed 
Lenczen, lent, lenten, spring 
Te-lendan, to land 
Lens, comp. of lange 
Lens, length 
Leo, lion 
Leod, m. people, nation 
Leoy, dear; leoype, preferable 
Leoyian, to live 
Leozan pret. leah, pl. lugon, to 
A-leosan t lie, belie 
Leohz, light, easy 
Re 
oe to learn, agree 
Leopnuns, f. learning ' 
Leozan, pret. lea, pl. luzon, to 
bow, incline forwards 
Leod, n. poem, song 
Leod-cpide, m. poem 
Le-lecan, to let, hinder 
Lebe. See Libe 
mkbban ¢ to live, lead a life 
Lic, n. corpse 
Lre-he, like 
Ge-lica, an equal 


pret. les, part. le- 
ioe Sen, to lie, die, be 
Le-hezean ) @llayed ; hegenbde 


yeoh, treasure 

Lichoma, body, corpse 

Le-haan, v. impers. to like, to 
please 

Liy, n. life 

Le-hgep 


Le-hgepney i fornication, adultery 
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Ligez, n. lightning 

Lim, n. limb 

Ge-hmpan, pret. -lamp, pl. -lum- 
pon, to happen 

Tre-hmphe, fitting, proper 

Le-hmphcee, fittingly, properly 

Inde, soft, delicate, kind, mild 

A-loccian, to entice 

Locian, to look 

Tre-lomhec, frequent 

Lond, x. land 

Lonsyum, long, tedious 

Lozppenc, m. trick, artifice 

ena love 

Lupian, to love 


Eartheyp — agreeable, 


zap pepe desirable, joyful 


Luyzyumlic 

Luyzrull, desirous 

Luychce, gladly 

Luzan, to lurk, crouch 

A-lyyan, to allow, permit 

Te-lyran, to believe 

A-lyyden, lived. See Ahbban 

Le-lyredhce, trustingly, implicitly 

A-lyyan, to release, redeem, de- 
liver 

Lyyzan, to lust, desire, gov. gen. 

Lyz, little, few 

Lycel, little; ley, least 

Lyas, crafty 

Ge-lychan, to make little, diminish 

Ly%, mild 

Lybephe, squalid, poor, mean 


m. 
(ha, more 
Madm-huy, 2. treasure-house 
Meeden-cild, m. female child 
edu 
Meou 
Mex, m. parent, kinsman, relation 
Mex, may; subj. mese, pret. 
muhze, might 
Mzxden-man, maiden, virgin 
Me'sen, 2. strength, efficacy, virtue, 
faculty 
(ex-zemorz, m. meeting of kin 
Mespeden, f. kinship 
Mes’, f. tribe, people, family 


i m. mead, meadow 
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MesSaland, the Polish province of 
Mazovia? 

Mes Shad, maidenhood 

Qeenan 

Te-menan 

Le-mene, common, general 

Meemis 

Manis t ane 

Meenizpeald 

Monisyeald 

Meenixpealdlice, manifoldly, multi- — 
fariously ; comp. -or 

Meepe 

Meplic 

Le-mepe, n. boundary, frontier 

Le-mepyian, to exalt; semepyoo, 
famed 

ep, f. greatness, glory, wonder 

Meyye-ppeoyt, mass-priest 

Meyz, most greatest, almost 

MeS, f. measure, degree 

@azan, bu mibc, pret. mihce or 
meahce, to may, can, be able. 
Lat. posse 

Masiycep, master 

Te-mahhec, wicked 

Man 

Mann 

Man. 

Mon 

Man, n. wickedness, falsehood 

(an-cpealm 2m. pestilence, mor- 

ee mg tality, plague 

Mancyn, n. mankind 

(han-deed, f. crime 


i to complain of, bewail 


manifold, divers 


i great, famous 


i pl. men, man 


one; Fr. on; Ger. man 


Manyeld, m. field of sin 


®ann-rulcum, m. body of men 

(an-ylhe, m. slaughter 

‘A-manyumian, to excommunicate 

Man-pepod i n. body of men, com- 

Mann-pepod pany 

ape, more; comp. of micel 

Le-mapzpian, to martyr 

®apcpuns, suffering 

Mapctyp, m. martyr 

Mazcuc, m. mattock, pickaxe 

apan, to mow 

Mealm-rcan, m. metal, ore. O. N. 
malmr. 

(heape, f. march, boundary, confine 

Le-meapcran, to define, describe 
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Meapd, m. marten 

Medep, dat. and abl. of modop 

Ire-medped, related through the 
mother 

MedyelS, f. ill fortune 

Medu, m. mead 

A-meldian, to announce, disclose 

Le-melzan, pret. -mealz, pl. -mul- 
ton, to melt, burn, consume (by 
fire) 

Ge-mengan, to mingle 

Menigeo, f. many, multitude 

Meolc, f. milk 

Le-mepcian, to mark out 

Mepe, m. mere, lake 

Mepsen, m. morning, morrow 

Le-met, n. mote, meeting 

Mezan pret. mezte, to meet, 

Tees find 

M®ece, m. meat, food 

Meceleyz, f. ? want of food 

Ge-mecsian, to moderate 

Le-meting, meeting, engagement 

Tre-mecsuns, moderation 

M@ec-peax, m. f. m. meat-knife, 
dagger 

Meccpymney, malady 

Mepis, faint, enfeebled 

oeeel much, great 

Ge-michan, to increase 

®@iclum, greatly 

(id, with 

(ud, mid 

@idmeyc, middlemost 

(155, a certain measure, about a 
peck 

Middaneapd 

Ciba eat m. world, earth 

t5-ealle, totally, altogether 

Middepeapd, towards the middle 

Midyapan, to go with, accompany. 
See Fapan 

@15 bam, when, while 

Miht, f, might, power 

Mul, f. mile 

Muld, mild, gentle, kind 

Mildelice, kindly 

Muildheonze, mild-hearted, compas- 
slonate 

@ildheopzney, mercy, pity 
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Milcyuns, mildness, mercy 
Miydzxeed, 7, misdeed 
@iylmpan, to be unsuccessful 
Miyyenlic, various 

Myypopan, to speed ill 
Mizine, meeting 

Le-miczan, to meet 
Le-mizzing, meeting, engagement 
(od, m. mood, mind, courage 
Modop, mother 

Modpie, maternal aunt 

Mon. See Man 

Mona, moon 

Mona’ds, m. month 

Moncynn, x. mankind 
Le-mons, among, during 


| Mond, m. month » 


Mop, m. mountain 

Mops, n. deadly sin, murderous 
deed . 

Mozan, must, might 

Le-munan, to remember, make 
mention 

unc, m. mount, mountain 

Munuc, m. monk 

®unue-hy, n. monastery 

Mupenian, to murmur 

®uba, mouth (of a river) 

Mycelnyy, magnitude 

®ychan 2 

Le-mychan § 

Gemynan. See Gemunan 

Le-myngian k to commemorate, 

Tre-mynodzian mention 

Le-mynesuns, remembrance, me- 
morial 

®ynycep, 2. minister, monastery 

Lemypc, n. boundary, march 

®ype, mare 


to increase 


Myppan to hinder, corrupt, 
A-myppan waste 

N. 
Na, not 


Nabba’, for nehabba’. See abban 
Nebdpe, f. serpent, adder 

Neype, never 

Negel, m. nail 

Nenne, accus. sing. mase. of nan 
Nee, for ne pepe. See Veran 
Ney, for ne per 
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Ge-newyan, pret. -nay, to preserve, | Ni3, m. jealousy, hatred 


sustain 

Narela, navel 

Nahz, naught, nothing 

Nahcon, for ne ahzon, from asan 

Naley ? not; naley } an, not that 

Naley alone 

Nahy, p. 464, 1. 35 ? 

Nama, name 

Nan, no, none 

Nanuhe, naught 

Naz, for ne pac, know not; from 
pican 

Nebeat neither 

Ne, not, no 

Neadinga, by force, needs 

Neah, near 

Te-nealecan, pret. -lehze, to ap- 
proach é 

Neaponey, narrowness, strait 

Neapu, narrow 

Neap, comp. of neah, near 

Neapeys, proximity 

Nera, nephew 

Nehyz, last 

Nellan. See Nyllan 

Nemnian, to name 

Neod-beapy, f. necessity 

Ge-nep, n. refuge, asylum 

Le-nepian, to save 

Nexza, next, last 

Tre-neban, to dare, venture 

Nebins, degradation? 

Nied 2 f. need, compulsion, vio- 

ae lence, oppression 

Niedhing. See Nyoling 

Nigonus, ninety 

Nigonzyne, nineteen 

Nigobe, ninth 

Nihyz, next 

Nihx, f. night; mhzey, by night 

Le-nmhcyumney, abundance 

Niman pret. -nam, part. -nu- 

TGe-niman men, to take, accept 

Nip, new 

Nipan, newly 

Nip-cilec, newly cemented, from 
cilc, chalk 

Niplice 


his newly, recently 


Le-nibepian 

Le- oe to humble, degrade 

Ge-noh, enough 

Nohz, no, not, naught 

Nolde, for ne polde. See Villan 

Noma, name 

Nop, north 

Nopban, from the north 

Nop%®emeyz, northmest 

Nopbepn, northern 

Nop®Smenn, the Norwegians 

Nop®pihce, due north 

Noz, f. use, enjoyment 

Nu, now 

Nunne, nun, vestal 

Le-nydan, to force, reduce to (sub- 
jection) 

Nydhnsg, m. thrall, serf. 

Nysan?_; 

Nie on ‘ ae 

Nyhyz, nearest, sup. of neah 

Nyllan, contr. for ne pillan, pret. 
nolde, to will not. Lat. nolle 

Nypepecc, n. narrow pass 

Nyyzan, for ne pyycon 

Nyyce, for ne piyze 

Nyz 


ae: use, useful 


on for ne picon 
Nycen, n. cattle, beast 
O. 
Oy-aceopyan, to cut off See 
Aceopyan , 
Oy-adpimcan, to quench. See 


Dpincan 

Orbeazan, pret. -beot, to beat to 
death 

Oydune, down : 

Oryep, over, above, against, con- 
trary to, throughout ‘ 
Orepbpecan, to transgress, In- 

fringe. See Bpecan 
Orepchmman, pret. -clomm, pl. 
-clummon, to climb over 
Ofepcuman, to overcome. 
Cuman 
Orepdpencan, to overdrench 
Oyepyepeld, m. passage over 


See 
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Oyepyapan, to cross over. See 
Fapan 

Oyeprepan, to traverse 

Oyepylizan, to refute 

Orepylopan, pret. -yleop, to overflow 

Oyepyon, to take by surprise, seize. 
See Fon 


Oyepypopen, frozen over. See 
Fpeoyan 

Orepyyp, f. transit 

Oyepsan, to pass over. See Lan 

Oyephebban, to pass over. See 


Ahebban 

Oyepheopzney, overflowing of heart 

Orephepsian, to overrun, ravage 

Oyephleycan, to overload 

Oyephosian, to despise, disdain 

Oyephypan to hear, overhear, 
contemn 

Oyepmeeclic 

Oyepmece 

Oyepmezzo, 7. pride 

Orepmoodiz, proud 

Oryepyeon, to see over or across 

Oyepyagan, pret. -rcah, pl. -prgon, 
to pass over 

Orepyyiban, to overcome, prevail 
over 

Orepyylrpian, to silver over 

Oyeppadan, to wade or pass over. 
See Vadan 

Oyeppeopcan, to work over, cover. 
See Veopcan 

Oyeppmnan, to conquer. See Pin- 
nan, part. oreppunnen 

Oyepplenced, proud, exalted 

Oyyapan, to go out, pursue. See 
Fapan 

Oyypian, to offer, sacrifice 

Oyypuns, offering, sacrifice 

Oyyceozan, pret. -pcear, pl. -yeucon, 
part. -pcoten, to shoot 

Oyylean. See Slean 

Oyymopian, to smother, suffocate 

Oyyaician, to stab 

Oppaingan, pret. -pcang, pl. -pcun- 
Son, to stab, pierce 
Fypingan, to scourge. See Span 

Ort, often; o¢coys, oftenest 

Oycopyian, to cast (stones), lapi- 

ate 


i immense 
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Orcpzedhice, often, frequently 

Ofcpedan, pret. -cpxd, part. 
-tpeden, to tread down 

Orzy13, oftentimes ‘ 

Ortypyan, to stone, lapidate 

Oypeoppan, pret. -peapp, pl. -pup- 
pon, part. -poppen, to strike 
down, slay 

Oybincan, to take ill, repent. See 
Pmcan 

Olecuns, f. flattery 

On, in, on, from, against 

Onbzpnan, to burn, set on fire 

Onbeodan, to announce. See Beo- 
dan 

Onbid, expectation 

Onbuzan, about 

Oncnapan, 3 per. -chep, pret. 
~cneop, to know, understand, 
recognise 

Ond, and 

Ondon, to undo. See Don 

Ondpexdan, pret. ondped, to dread 

Ondpeding, /. dread, fear 

Onyapan, to proceed on or against. 
See Fapan 

Onyindan, to find, find out. 
Findan 

Onryon, to receive. See Fon 

Ongean, against, towards 

Ongean-peapd, against 

Onguildan, to pay. See Inldan 

Ong, n. enterprise, conduct 

Ongmnan, pret. onzan, pl. onsun- 
non, to begin, undertake 

Ongican, pret. -seat, to under- 
stand, perceive 

Onheeled, unhealed 

Onhez, hot 

Onhzzan, pret. -het, to heat 

Onhagian, to please, seem advisable 

Onhangen, crucified. See Onhon 

Onhon, to hang, crucify. See don 

On-innan, in, within 

Onhesan, to press, urge. 
Licsan 

Onyesgan, to sacrifice 

Onycunian, to shun 

Onyendan, to send 

Onyeon, to look on. See Seon 

Onyzelan, to raise, set on foot 


See 


See 
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Onycellan, pret. -yzealde, to ap- 
point, establish, order 

Onyzypian, to excite, affect 

Onzeon, to draw. See Teon 

Oncyndan, to kindle 

a pret. -poc, to awake 
npald 

Onndaltyg See Anpalo 

Onpealh, sound, whole 

Onpes, away 

Onpendan, to turn, convert, per- 
vert, subvert 

Onpeoppan, pret. -peapp, pl. pup- 
pon, to cast on or against 


Onpmnan, to make war on. See 
Yunnan 
Onbpingan, pret. -bpans, pl. 


-bpungon, to throng on, press on 

Open, open 

Openlice, openly, publicly 

Opdypuma, author, originator 

Opsyze, known? 

Opmee, without measure, im- 
mense 

Opzpeop, 
faith 

Le-opcpupian, to despair 

Oppene, without hope 

Oya, the Estas of Wulfstan, and 
Osterlings of modern times. 
They dwelt on the shores of the 
Baltic to the east of the Vistula 

0%, until; oSpes, until, till that 

Odbpedan, pret. -bpzd, pl. -bpu- 
don, to draw away, withdraw 

Obep, other, second, either, one 

O%yeallan, to fall, be extinct 

Odzleosan ? pret. -yleah, pl. -ylu- 

Odzleon t son, to flee, escape 

Ovshybdan, to hide from 

Obras § to appear 

O%Sypepan, pret. -ypop, to deny on 
oath 

O®przan, to twit, reproach 

Odypan, to show, reveal 

Ose, or ; oSpe . . . . odpe, either 

Shane OB 

OSppinsan, to expel, force from. 
See Lebpinsan 


desponding, without 
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Rs 
Palencre, palace 
Paliyce, balista 
Pmian, to torture 
Pinuns, torment 
Plesa, play, game 
Plestan, to play 
Plech ¢ n. peril, danger 
Pleohc, dangerous 
Popt, m. port 
Pund, x. pound 
Puppupe, 7. purple 
Pyle, pillow, cushion 
Pyz, m. pit 


Ri. 

Racence, f. chain 

Le-pad, n- condition 

Le-pad, ready 

Rad-hepe 2m. horse-army, ca- 

Tee ioe valry 

Rad-peen, m. riding-wain, chariot 

Le-pecan, pret. -pehze, to reach, 
attain, capture, reproach; work? 
p. 434, 1. 22 

Reed, m. counsel 

Redan, to deliberate 

Redlic, advisable 

Red-beahcepe, counsellor, coun- 
cillor 

Red-beahcuns, counsel 

A-pepney, f. exaltation 

Rap, m. rope 

Rabe, quickly, soon; pabe bey, 
soon after 

Read, red 

Reayepe, m. robber 

Ire-peayian, to plunder 

Reaylac, n. plundering, robbery 

Reayuns, plundering 

Reccan, pret. pehze, to interpret 


A-peccan } pret.-pehte, torelate, 


A- n 
ee recount, reckon 
Le-peccean 


Reccend, m. ruler 

Le-pera, reeve, prefect; Lat. comes 

A-peynian, to bear, endure 

Resneybuph, the modern circle of 
Regen, of which Regensburg 
(Ratisbon) is the chief city 
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Ren, m. rain 

Le-penian, to adorn, to dress up 
(as a mockery) ? 

Le-peopd, nz. meal, refection, lan- 
guage 

Le-peyzan, to rest, desist from 

Re’, fierce, cruel 

Ribb, rib 

Ric, rich, powerful 

Rice, n. empire, state 

Ricyian, to rule, govern, reign 

Ridan pret. -pad, pl. -pidon, to 

N ride, ride out 

Rube, right, just 

Rihchi, right, righteous 

Rihcpiy, righteous 

GLe-pim, n. number 

Riman 

A-piman t 

Tre-piman 

Rinan, to rain 

Ripa, sheaf, bundle of corn 

A-piyan, pret. apay, to arise 

Ire-piyan, to be fitting 

Le-juyenhe, fitting, proper 

Le-piyne, fitting, becoming; xepiy- 
na beon, to be of (the number 
of) unbecoming things 

Riman. See Ricyian 

Rome-buph, the city of Rome 

Ruyus, rusty 

Le-pyhz, straight, direct 

Ryne, m. course 


to count, number, re- 
count 


8. 
Sacu, f. strife 
Se, m. f. sea, lake 
Sx-yepeld, f. sea-course 
Sesen, /. saying, utterance 
Sel, m. time 
Ge-yels, happy, blessed 
Le-yeld, f. happiness, blessing 


ae i m. club, pole 
Sam ... . yam, whether. . 


Or 
Samcuce, half alive 
Le-yammian, to assemble 
Sand, n. sand 

Sandihz, sandy 

Sapis, sorry, sorrowful 
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Sapl, 4 soul 

Le-ycadpiylice, 
creetly ; 

Lre-ycamuian, to feel shame 

8camlic, shameful 

Scande 

Sconde 

Scandlhe, scandalous, shameful 

Sceal, pl. yculon, pret. yceolde 
(ycolde), shall, must, debeo, Ger. 
sollen 

Sceap, n. sheep 

Le-yceapan, pret, -rceop, (-;cop), 
to shape, create, give (a name) 

Sceanp, sharp 

Sceaz 

Sceaza 

Sceapian, to see, behold 

Sceapuns, 7: view, seeing 

Sceop? poet, bard; yceop-leo’, 

Scop { poem, song 

Sceopyan, to bite off, or gnaw 

Sceopp, n. garb, dress 

Sceopz, short 

Sceopzhice, shortly 

Lre-yceoz, n. shooting, arrow 

Sceotan, pret. yceaz, pl. pcuzon, to 
shoot, run, flow 

Scib-sebpyec, n. ? shipwreck 

scl, scale (of a serpent, &c.) 

Scildan. See Le-peyldan 

Le-yaldney, protection 

Scincpeys, m. magic, sorcery, arti- 
fice 

Scinend, shining 

Scmlac, x. delusion, , treachery, 
image, idol 

Scip, n. ship. 

Scip-rypd, f. fleet 

Scip-hepe, m. ship-army, fleet 

Scip-leyt, transport-ship 

Scip-pap, m. ship-rope 

Scip, f. shire, province 

Scipan to destroy, clear of, get rid of 

Scipingey-heal.. In the south of 
Norway there was in ancient 
times a trading place, which has 
since been forgotten, named 
Skiringssalr. This was, how- 
ever, strictly the name of a dis- 
trict (herred) in the most south- 


distinctly, dis- 


i shame, disgrace 


i m. angle 
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western part of Vestfold, the 
present parish (sogn) of Thjél- 
ing, between the mouth of the 
river Laagen and the Sande- 
fjord ; but the site of the town 
may still be recognised in the 
name of Kaupang (Kaupangr) 
attached to a farm (gaard), 
Munch, Historisk-geogr. Beskri- 

‘velse over Kongerthet Norge, 1% 
Middelalderen, Moss, 1849. See 
also Aall, Snorri, i., p. 35. 

Scol, f school 

Scomian, to feel shame 

Scondlic, shameful, disgraceful 

Scop, m. poet 

Scpide-Finnay, the inhabitants of 
that part of Bothnia which lies 
between the Angerman and the 
Tornea, perhaps including those 
.dwelling to the north of Nor- 
way 

Le-yepmean, pret. -repanc, pl, 
-yepuncon, to shrink 

Sculan, pres. 1c reeal, pl. yculon, 
(yeeolon), debere, shall 

Scyld, m. shield 

Le-yeyldan, to shield, protect 

Le-ycyndan, to shend, put to shame 

A-rcyppan, pret. -rceop (-ycop), 
part. -yceapen, to shape, create, 
bestow (a name) 

Le-yceyptan, to shorten 

Scyz, shot, power of shooting 

Scycza, shooter, archer 

Se, the, masc. Ger. der 

Lre-yeah. See Seon 

Sealz, n. salt, also salt, adj. 

Seapa-ppenc, m. stratagem, device 

Seapian, to sorrow; part. yeapi- 
sende 

Seapu, 7. stratagem, artifice, snare 

Te-yecan, pret. -rohze, to seek, visit, 
go to 


Seczan 

pret. yeede, to say, 
op! sce | tell, recount 
Sermney, softness, ease 
Sesel, m. sail 
Seshan z 
ae to sail 
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Sel, good, desirable 

Seldon, seldom 

Seldyyn, rare 

Selz, p. 422, 1. 15, apparently an 
error for yecl 

Le-yemian, to reconcile, allay 

Sendan, to send 

aot the, fem. Ger. die 

10 

Seoyeba, -e, seventh 

Snes (hund), seventy 

Seorontyne, seventeen 

Seoroda, -e, seventh 

8eol 

Si0l 

Seolfep, n. silver 

Soon ‘° pers. -yyh, pret. 


i m. seal, phoca 


-yeah,pl. -papon, part. 

serepen 

Sepmende, Sarmatia, a country to 
the north of Megthaland, and 
to the east of the Burgendas, 
extending tothe Riphzan moun- 
tains, being the modern Livonia, 
Esthonia, and part of Lithuania 

Sexl, n. seat, setting, siege 

Tevceny ¢ law, institute 

Seczcan t 


Le-yeon 


to set, set up, place, 

A-ypetcan establish, confirm, 

Ge-yeccan ) appoint, allay 

Sebe, who, masce. 

Sib, f. kin, relationship 

8ibb, f. peace 

Sibyum 

1 appa : peaceable 

Sige, m. victory, f. at p. 382, 1. 6 

Simbel-fapende, ever journeying, 
wandering 

Sin-, ever; used as a prefix 

Simzan, pret. pans, pl. yungon, to 
sing F 

Sin-byprcende, ever thirsting 

Sipian i 

sypian 

Syppan 

lre-yiccan, pret. -yet, to sit, post 


(oneself) 
81x 


; ix 
sext si 


to lay snares, plot, con- 
trive 
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Sixes 2 |: 

Ee sixty 

Sixtyne, sixteen 

&15, m. journey, way, time 
SrSmeyz, last 


syobent then, afterwards 

Sled, n. plain, Dan. slette? swamp? 
mountain-pass? 

Sleep, m. sleep 

Slepan 

Slapan 

Slepende, sleeping 

A-ylapian to grow slothful 

Slean, 3 pers. ylyd, pret. yloh, 
pl. ylogon, part. se-ylasen (se- 
ylesen), to slay, strike 

A-ylean, to strike off. See Slean 

Slese, m. slaying, slaughter 

Shhz, m. slaughter 

Slog (yloh), pret. of plean 

Smel, small, narrow 

Smeopzend, smarting 

SmeSe, smooth 

Smic, m. smoke 

A-ymopian, to smother 

Snap, m. snow 

Snel, bold, active 

Snop, daughter-in-law 

Snyccpo, f. prudence, sagacity 

Ge-yomnian, to assemble 

Sona, soon, immediately; yona bey, 
immediately after 

Sond, 2. sand 

Sops, m. sorrow, 
care 

808, sooth, true 

Sodpeeyz, veracious, righteous 

A-ypanan ee aypeon (aypon), 

Ire-yppanan to draw to, entice 

Sped, f. opulence, prosperity 

Spedis, opulent 

Spell, x. discourse, narrative, tale 

Spell-cpyde, m. narrative 

A-ypendan, to disperse, 
bute 

Speon, pret. of ypanan, to draw to, 
entice. See Aypanan 

Spene, n. spear 

Spinge, f. sponge 

Le-ppon, enticed, attracted. See 
Aypanan 


f pret. ylep, to sleep 


apprehension, 


distri- 
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Le-ypopan, pret. -rpeop, to thrive, 
succeed 

Sppecan : 3 pers. yppycsd, pret. 

lre-yppecan§ yppec,tospeak,say 

Sppec, f. speech 

A-yppinsan, pret. ayppans, pl. a- 
Jppungon, to spring up 

8zace, f. stake 

8cel, m. place 

Scel-hpen, m. decoy-raindeer, pl. 
-hpanay 

Sceenen, of stone 

Step-ppicepe, historian 

Scalian, to steal, come unawares 

Scalung, f. stealing, theft 

Scan, m. stone 


3 pers. ycent, pret. 
Sac Se-yo0d, to stand, 
4 exist, last 


Szaniz, stony 
Le-ycapan, pret. -cop, to step 
8cad, n. shore, bank 
Ge-pzabelian, to found 
Szabol, m. foundation 

cellan pret. aycealde, to set 
Becton ¢ up, set on foot, begin 
Szenc, m. stench 

ceop-yedep, stepfather 
Steop-modon, stepmother 
Steop-yunu, stepson 
Sceopbopd, x. starboard, right 
Saiccemelum, piecemeal, here and 

there 

Szician, to stick, pierce 
Sucuns, sticking, piercing 
Sagan pret. ycah, pl. pzigon, to 
meat go (up or down) 
Leycihuan, to dispose, ordain 


Sahcuns dispensation, provi- 
Le-pahctuns dence 
Scullan 


ee tee to still, appease 


Scilney, quiet, tranquillity 

Sctincan, pret. yzanc, pl. pcuncon, 
to stink, emit odour 

Scop, f. place 


ze strong, powerful, valiant; 
stig comp. ycpenspa, sup. 
Pens ycpenseyz 


Te-yzpanzian, to strengthen 
Stpeam, m. stream 
Le-ycpeon, f. gain, treasure 
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Scpons, strong, powerful 

Zpoepaan'y to beget, conceive 

Scupian, to stoop 

Szyccemelum, piecemeal 

Ge-ycypan 2? to regulate, restrain, 

ee govern 

Sulh, n. plough 

Sum, some, a, an 

Sumop, m. summer 

Sund, swimming; Lat. natatio 

Le-yund, sound, whole 

Sundop-rppec, 7. private conference 

Sunne, sun 

Sunu, son 

Suppe, a Slavonic people inhabiting 
Lusatia, Misnia, part of Bran- 
denburg and Silesia. Their 
capital was Sorau 

Suyl, n. torment 

Le-yupian, to pass in silence, silere 

Suds, south 

SuSemeyz, southmost 

SuSpihc, in a southward direction; 
yudpihte, due south 

Spa, so, such, as; ypa ypa, like as 

Specan, pret. ppetze, to sweat 

Spans. See Spmgan 

Spayame ypa, as wellas, the same as 

Spacis, sweaty 

8pa-beah, nevertheless, however 

Sperel, m. sulphur; ypeyzlen, sul- 
phureous 

Spern, 2. dream 

Spes, m. sound, noise 

Spelsepe, drunkard, glutton 

Spelcan, pret. ypealz, pl. ypulcon, to 
die, perish (by death) 

Spencan : 

- eat to vex, afflict 

8peop, father-in-law 

Speopa, neck 

Speopd, n. sword 

Speoyczop, sister 

lre-ypeoytpa, sisters 

8peocol 

Spucol 

Speocolice, manifestly 

Spepian pret. ypop, part. -5e- 

aa ypopen, to swear 

Spez, sweet 

Le-ypebpian, to mitigate 


t manifest 
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| Spice, craft, guile 


Le-ypican, pret. -ypac, pl. -;picon, 
to deceive, desist from; gov. gen. 
withdraw from, desist 

Spicdom, fraud, deceit, treachery 

Le-ypisian. See Lerupian 

Spile 

syle t suet 

Spele 

Le-ypine, 2. toil 

Spingan, pret. spans, pl. ppungon, 
to scourge 

SprShic, violent; yyShcee, violently 

Sprdop, more; comp. of yprd 

8piboyz, superl. of yprs, above all, 

_ chiefly; most violently 

SpiSpa, right, dexter 

Le-ypucehan, to make manifest, 
show 

Spylee, as if, as though 

Spyn, 2. swine 

8y, subj. pres. of peyan, to be 

Syran, seven 

Syl. f. post, pillar, column 

Syly, self 

Sylypen, of silver 

Syllan i pret. yealde, to 

Ge-yyllan give 

Symbel, n. feast 

Symbel ? ever, always ; on yumbel, 

Symble} continually 

Syn, f. sin 

Syndjuz, singular, extra, apart 

Le-ryne, visible, from eon 

Synzian, to sin 

Syyele, the country of the Wends 
so called 


sell, 


Pf, 
Tacen, n. token, sign 
Tacnian to betoken, show, de- 
ie clare 
Tacnunx, 7. tokening, appointment, 
sign, miracle 
Tecan, pret. cahte, 
direct 
Telan, to blame, increpate 
Talenza, talent 
Tam, tame 
Tapian, prepare, treat 
Lre-ceah. See Teon 
Teala, well 


to teach, 
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A-cellan 2? pret.-cealde, tell, count, 

Teo recount, reckon 

Tempel, n. temple 

Tenzan, to march on, rush on 

Le-cenge, heavy, oppressive 

Teon 3 pers. cyhd ; pret. 

A-ceon t ceah, pl. cuson, to 

Le-ceon draw, lead, go, accuse 

Teona, injury, wrong, accusation, 
tribulation 

Teopbe, tenth 

Tepyinna-land, the country be- 
tween the northern point of the 
Bothnian Gulf and the North 
Cape 

Tibepney, sacrifice 

Tid, f. time, tide 

Tidlice, betimes, soon, in time 

Tisel, m. tile, brick 

Tihcle, £ accusation 

Tima, time, hour 

Timbep, n. timber, material 

Ge-umbep, n. structure, habita- 
tion 

Timbpian 

A-ambpian 

Le-ambman 

Tincpesian, to torment, afilict 

Tincpexzo, torments 

Tivian 

Le-atian 

Le-azdian 

To, to, t00; to bon, in order, to the 
end ‘ 

Tobeazan, to beat to pieces 

Tobepycan, pret. -bepyz, to burst 

Tobiddan, to pray to, adore. See 
Biddan 

Tobpecan, pret. -bpeec, part. -bpo- 
cen, to break to pieces, demolish 

Tobpedan, pret. -bpexd, pl. -bpu- 
oon, to pull or tear in pieces, 
disperse 

To-cuman, to come to, attain. See 
Luman 

Todelan, to divide, separate, dis- 
perse 

To-eacan, in addition-to, besides 

To-emner, even with, opposite, 
along 

Toyapan, to disperse, separate, 
proceed to. See Fapan 


{ to build 


to grant, consent to 
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Toyeoll, pret. of coyeallan. See 
Feallan 

To-yoplecan, to let, leave, allow, 
admit. See Foplecan 

Tosedepe, together 

Tosxdene-peapd, 
other 

To-sehazan, pret. -hec, to promise 

Tohhdan, pret. cohlad, to gape, 
Open 

To-hopa, hope 

Tohcgan, to lie to or towards, to be 
separated 

To-middey, in the middle 

Tonemnan, to name, distinguish 
by name 

Top. m. tower 

Topruns, hurling, casting 

Topn, m. anger 

Toyezcan, to settle 

Toylean, pret. -yloh, to 
down, destroy. See Slean 

Toyomne, together 

Toyzician, to pierce 

Tozeon 2 to draw, drag, pull to 

To-seceon} pieces. See Teon 

Tozepan, to tear in pieces 

Toctpeman, to divide 

Topeapnd, towards, to come, future 

Topendan, to overthrow, subvert, 
abrogate (a law) 

Topeoppan, pret. -peapp, pl. -pup- 
pon, to overthrow, destroy 

To, m. tooth, pl. ced 


towards each 


strike 


| Tpeahzisean, to discuss 


Tpeop, n. tree, stake 
Tpeop, f. covenant, treaty 
Le-cpiepan, to trust 
Tpog 
Tpoh 
Tpuma, cohort, body (of men); 
buzan cpuman, without order 
Tpuyo, a town on the border of the 
mere or lake from which the 
river Ilfing (Elbing) flows in its 
course towards the city of that 
name 


Tre-cpupian : 
Lre-tpeop Be to trust, believe 


Tpymian ie set in array, or 


i trough, boat 


Ge-cpymian in ctpuman, to 
encourage 
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Le-cpyp, true, faithful 

Tu, two 

Tune n. star, heavenly body 

A-cuson 

Ge-cuson 

Tun, m. town, villa, vill 

Tunece, f. tunic, toga 

Tupa, twice 

Tpa, f: n. two 

Tpesen, m. two 

Tpely, twelve 

Tpelpus (hund), 
twenty 

Tpencis, twenty 

Tpeogan, pret. cpeode, for cpeoxzde, 
to doubt 

Tpeosendlic, doubtful 

Tpeohce, doubtfully, ambiguously, 
equivocally 

Tpeon, m. doubt 

Ge-cpeonian, to doubt 


Tpeopa 
Tpipa twice 
‘Tpypa 
Tpypypo1s, ambiguous, equivocal 
Le-cyan, to instruct 

Tyoyian, to bring forth (offspring) 
Le-cyshian. See LenSian 

Tyn, ten 
Tyncen? 


see Leceon 


hundred and 


U. 

Uyan, up; on-uran, upon 

Uyane, from above 

Uyep, ulterior; upepan sasum, at 
some future day 

Uhz, n.? thing, creature, wight 

Unabhmnenhice, incessantly. See 
Bhnnan 

Unap, f. dishonour 

Ge-unapian, to dishonour 

Unapimed, unnumbered, number- 
less 

Unapimedlic, countless 

Unayecsendhec, unspeakable 

Unbebohz, unsold. See Bebicsan 

Unclenney, uncleanness, impurity, 

_ unchasteness 

Te-uncleenyian, to pollute, defile 

Uncu’s, unknown 

Undep, under, among 
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Undepyens. See Undenron 

Undepron, to undertake, receive, 
adopt. See Fon 

Undepsyzan, pret. -seaz, to under- 
stand, perceive 

Undeiende, innocent 

Undepn, morning, nine o’clock 
a.m. 

ec ce tes underneath 
ndepbeod : 

Undepbeoded k subjected 

Undep-beop, thrall, serf 

Undon, to undo. See Don 

Uneabe, with difficulty, hardly 

Uneadney ? harshness, barbarity, 

UnieSney k difficulty 

Une'se, difficult, unpleasant 

Unyopbepned, unburnt 

Unyp13, m. hostility 

Unxeapu, unaware; unseapepe, 
unawares 

Ungeappe, unawares 

Unserephec, unsocial 

Ungerohse, excessively 

Ungeroche, impassable on foot 

Ungeheredlic 2 . : 

Ungelspeolic t incredible 

Ungemes ? immense; mid unge- 

Unzemec i mecve, immoderately 

Unsemechc, immense; unsemec- 

hice, exceedingly 

Ungeny5d, without compulsion, 

spontaneously ~ 

Jnseopne, reluctantly, unwillingly 

Unsgepad, discordant, disagreeing 

Unsgepebney, dissension 

Ungepiypne, unfitting, unbecoming 

Ungeyeeliz, unblessed, unhappy 

Ungeczey, barbarous, untractable, 
detestable 

Ungezima, mishap, calamity (at p. 
818 we should probably read 
ungeciman) 

Ungepealoey, involuntarily 

Ungepiy, uncertainty 

Ungepunelic, unusual 

Ungepyld, unsubdued 

Ungebpepney, dissension, discord 

Unzylzis, guiltless 

Unmulzyuns, lack of pity, cruelty 

Unmyndlinga, unexpectedly, un- 
awares 
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Unoyeppunnen, unconquered 
Unoyeppunnend, unconquerable 
Unpes, m. evil counsel 
Jre-unpecz, saddened 

Unpihe, x. injustice, wrong 
Unpihche, unrighteous 
Unpihcpiy, unrighteous, unjust 
Unyib, f. enmity 

Unrypedis, not opulent 
Unyalney, unstillness, restlessness 
Unzbdhec, untimely, unseasonable 
Uncpeoplice, faithlessly 
Unzpeop’®, f. treachery, perfidy 
Unzpumney, sickness, malady 


Unzpeogendlice af aadoubkedly, 


not doubting 
eee positively ; 
Unpep 
Daperce ¢ unaware 


Unpeycmbepney, unfruitfulness 
Unpenli, hopeless, desperate 


Te she 1 unworthy, worthless, 

Uns if vile 
pyp. 

Unypillum, unwillingly; biy unpl- 
lum, against his will 

Unpiy, unwise 

Unpicende, unwittingly, volun- 
tarily? 

Unppayz, weak, powerless 

Unybe, not easy 

Unbanc yecgan, contr. to banc 
yecsan, to take amiss 

Unbancey, against the will. 
invite 

Unbeap, m. vice 

Up 

Upp f a 

Up-ahebban, to raise. See Ahebban 

Up-aheng, hung up. See Ahon 

Up-ahoron. See Up-ahebban 

Up-apepan, to raise 

Up-eodon, ascended, went up. See 
Gan 

Up-roplezan, to divide (a river). 
See Foplezan 

Uppepeapdey, upwards 

Up-yeys, runs up. See Sceocan 

Up-pyls, springs up. See Peallan 

Upe, our 

Ux, uze, out, external, adj. 

Uc-aloccian, to entice out 


Lat. 
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Ucan, without, from without 
Uc-arceotan, pret. -ceaz, to shoot 
out, dart forth. See Sceocan 

Uczen (uzan)-cumen, stranger 

Ucyapan, to go out. See Fapan 

Ucyleogan, to flee out. See Fleosan 

Uc-yoplezan, to let out, deliver. 
See Foplezan 

Ucon, let us 

Ucon-ymbyapen, surrounded 

Uc-odbpedan, to draw out. 
Abpedan 

Ucpihe, diarrhea 

Ucpionde, flowing, running (as a 
sore) 

Uc-ypnan, to run out. See Ypnan 

Upon. See Unnan 

TGe-uSan. See Unnan 


. pers. pres. an, pl. 


See 


Unnan 


unnon 
Te-unnan on, pret. ube, 


to give, allow 


Va, woe, woful, sad 

A-pacan, pret. apoc, to wake, arise 

Le-pacian, to flinch 

Vadan, pret, pod, to wade, go 

A-peecnian, to awake, arise 

dla, poor 

Vel, n. slaughter, death 

Velspunhee, fiercely, cruelly 

Velhpeophice, cruelly 

Vel-ycop, f. field of battle 

peak n. Weapon, arm 
epman 

yore at sing 

jee hs oe oe 
pian, to protect, guar 

Vepycipe, caution ; 

Veycm, m. fruit 

Veycom-bepo, f. fruitfulness 

Vex, wet 

Vea, wetness, humidity 

Vecep, n. water 

Yah, m. wall 

Yan. See Yinnan 

Vamian, to diminish, impair 

Vannyped, poverty 

Jap. f. care, caution 

Vane, heed, guard, protection 

Le-papnian, to warn, prohibit 

Vaz (ac), know (1). See fican 
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Veald, m. forest 


eae m. power 
Pealdan pret. peold, to govern, 
Ge-pealdan command 


Ge-pealden, powerful 

Veall, m. wall 

Veallan, 3 pers. pylS, pret. peoll, to 
well, bubble up, boil 

Veapd, m. ward, guard, advanced 
post 

Veapd. See VeopSan 

eax, n. wax 


Veaxan pret. peox, part. pex- 
Vexan ande, to wax, grow, 
A-peaxan increase 

Jeo, n. pledge 

Vedan pret. pedde, to become 
A-pedan mad, rage 


edd, n. pledge 

Vedep, n. weather 

Ves, m. way 

Vel, well 

Vela, wealth, pl. riches; prosperity 

Tre-pelgian, to enrich 

Pebs | wealth rich 
eles ty 

ben J: hope, expectation 

Venan, to ween, imagine 

AS ae an i to turn, restore, change 

Venbdel-yx, Mediterranean 

VYeonodland, the country of the 
Vinedi or Wends. Under the 
name of Vindland was at one 
time comprised the whole coast- 
land from the Slie to the mouth 
of the Vistula 

Veopc, n. work 

a pret. -pophze, 

Le-pypgan work, make, do 

A-peoppan, pret. -peapp, pl. -pup- 
pon, to cast, depose 

Veops, worthy, honourable ; su- 

erl. peopberz 
a p3 pers. pyps; pret. 
peaps, ‘pl. pupdon, 


to 


VeopSan part. sepopden, to 

Le-peopSan become, be, hap- 
pen; to decree, 
determine 


VeopSyullice, honourably 


| 
' 
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Veophian, to honour, worship 

Veoppbhe, honourable ; peopblice, 
honourably 

VeopSmynz, m. 7. dignity, honour 

VYeop%ycrpe, worship, honour 

Veoza. See fica 

Yepan, pret. pop, to weep, bewail 

Yep, man, husband 

Le-pepsian, to weary 


Yep ee n 410 defend; part. pep- 
r usb ee sende for peprsende 


Vepian, to wear 

Vepis, weary, afflicted 

Vepod, n. army, host, band 

Veran, com, eapz, 1p (yp); subj. ry, 
pepe, to be 

Veyz, waste, desolate 

Verz, west 

Veycan, from the west 

A-peycan, to lay waste, desolate 

Verc-del, m. the west part 

Veycemeyz, westmost 

Vercen, n. waste, wilderness 

Veyzene, in the west 

Veyzepeapd, westward 

J eyc-yex, the West-sea, or that part 
of the German ocean that washes 
the coasts of Norway, Jutland, 
and Holstein. Dan. Vester Hay. 

Veyz-yud, south-west 

Tre-pician, to encamp 

Vicing, m. viking, pirate 

Vic-ycop, f. camp 

Ji, wide 

Vide, widely, far apart 

Vy, n. wife, woman 

Viylic, womanly 

Viyman, woman 

Vis, m. war, battle 

Viscpeye, m. military knowledge 

Vis-huy, n. tower 

Vis-pesn, m. war-chariot 

Vihe, f. thing, creature, wight 

Yild, wild 


si overpowered; co sepyl- 
one oum don, to subdue, 
PY. overcome 


uldeop, n. wild beast 

2 

Le-puill, will, desire ; 
Villa, will 

Dillan, pret. poloe, to will 
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Pille, f. well, spring 
/ilnan, to will, desire, gov. gen. 
Pilnuns, desire 
Yin, n. wine 
ind, m. wind. 
Ymdan, pret. pand, pl. pundon, to 
wind, whirl, roll 
Tre-pmn, 7. war 
Tre-pinna, foe 
Vagnsn. pret. pan (pon), pl. punnon, 
o war, win 
insep, m. winter, year. The 
Ymeep, nter, y 
northern nations reckoned by 
winters 
incep-yecl, n. winter-quarters 
yee 
Le-pmzpad, full of years 
Vinci, wintry 
‘A-pipsan, to strangle 
iy, wise 
pr 3 i jf: Wise, manner, way 


Vira, counsellor, councillor 

Viycean, to wish 

Viyoom, m. wisdom 

Viylhec, wise 

ica, senator 

Pican, to accuse E 

ican, pret. procon ? to impute 

Pican; 1c paz, pl. picon, pret. piyze, 
to know ;- prcende, voluntarily? 

Le-pizan, pret. -paz, pl. picon, part. 

y ou ae pass away 
esa, prophe 

Le-pizezian, to prophesy 

Vicland, the country bordering on 
the east bank of the Vistula 

Tre-picney, witness 

Vicmian, to punish 

x5, against, towards, with, on 

Vx5-eyzan, after, behind 

Scpeban, refuse, oppose. 
Lpeban 

ViSepyhza, adversary 

Jibeppeapd, adverse, hostile 

Vibeppmna, adversary 

ViShabban, to resist 

ViSyacan, pret. piSyoc, to renounce, 
deny, declare enmity 

Vrdyeon, pret. -reah, pl. rapon, to 
rebel. See Seon 

Berean a to withstand. 

candan 


See 


See 
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JxSucan, without 

VxSpmnan, to war against. 
Yinnan 

Vienceo, f pride 

/od, wood, mad 

Joh, n. crooked, wrong 

Pol, m. f- plague, pestilence 

olbepney, pestilence, calamity 

Vol-bpyne, m. pestilence 

Volde. See Villan 

VYol-sepmn, pestilential war 

Yon. See /imnan 

Yop, m. wail, weeping, whoop: 
from pepan, to weep 

ope, n. work 


See 





Jopd, n. word, speech, resolve 
Le-popht, wrought. See Lepeopcan 
VYoplo. See Populd 

Vopmy, m. corruption, pus 
Yopuld, £ world 

Vopulolic, worldly, secular 
Jopuld-ypms, f. worldly, misery 
Vopuld-bing, x. worldly thing 
Vpacu, 7 vengeance, retaliation 
Vpeecca 
Vpeeccea 
Vpecyi3, m. exile, banishment 
pene, libidinous 

Vpenney, libidinousness, lust 


exile 


Vpecan i pret. ppec, to avenge, 
Le-ppiz, n. writing, testament, book 
Latin has: cum panes 
Yyixhan, to exchange . 
Vudu, m. wood, forest 
Vund, f. wound; adj. wounded 
digy 


Vpaz. See Ppican 
Ge-ppecan punish 
( pret. ppac, pl. ppicon, 
per convivia frange- 
Vpohz, f crime, evil 
Vuly, m. wolf 
Tre-pundian, to wound 
| Vundophe, wonderful 





Vpas, wroth 
Jpenc, m. trick, devise 
Vparan | to write, score. The 
A-ppizan 
| rentur 
Vuce, f. week 
Le-puna, wont, usage 
Vundop, n. wonder, miracle, pro- 
Vundpian, to wonder 
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ie to dwell, continue 

Vununs, 7 habitation 

Le-pydep, x. tempest, bad weather 

yl, powerful, prevailing 

Sre-pyloan, to subdue, subject 

Jylile, rolling? 

ylze, the Wilzen, a people that 
settled in Germany in the sixth 
or seventh century; they oc- 
cupied the east of Mecklenburg, 
and the Mark of Brandenburg. 
The river Havel was the boun- 
dary between them and the 
Sorabi 

Vynn, f. delight, joy 

Vypo, f. fate 

Tre-pypo, n. word, utterance 

Le-pyphz, part. of sepypcan; bucon 
sepyphcum, undeservedly. See 
Lepeopcan 

Vyphca, wright, workman 

Vypm, m. worm, serpent 

Vypm-cyn, n. the worm or serpent 
race 

Vypnan, to warn, refuse, deny 

Vypp, m. cast 

Vypperz, worst 

ptf wom 

Vypz, f. n. herb, plant, wort 

Vypc-puma, root 

Vypban. See Veopban 

Vypbe, worthy 

Vypbrulney, honour 


Nes 

Ge-ycan, pret. -yhze, to eke, in- 
crease 

Yyel, evil, subst. and adj. 

Yyehan, to harm, injure 

Yic, same 

Yloeyz, eldest, chief 

Ylopa, elder, forefather 

Yipend, m. elephant 

Ymb 

Ymbe 

Ymbyapan, to go round or about. 
See Fapan 

Ymbzans, m. circumference 

Ymbheyd, surrounded; part. of 
ymbhabban 


t about, around 
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Ymbhpyprz, m. circuit, orb 

Ymbhicsan, to lie around, encircle 

Ymbyiczan, to besiege, invest (a 
place) 

Ymbuzan, round aboat 

Ymbpeaxan, pret. ymbpeox, part. 
ymbpeaxen, to grow about 

Ynoye, 7 ounce 

ee to disclose 

Yprepeapo, m. heir, inheritor 

Yphd, f sloth, fear 

Ypmuins, poor wretch 

Ypm’, 7. misery 

Ypnan, pret. ana, pl. upnon, to run 

Yppe, z. ire, anger; adj. angry 

Yyz, m. tempest 

Yeemeyr, outmost; sup. of uz 

Ycepen, of otter-skin; from ocep, 
otter 

Y%, comp. of ead, easy; be yd, the 
more easily 

Ybelice 

Yspbelice 


t easily, for eabelice 
Ybpe, more easily 


D. 

Da, when, then; ba-syz, still, yet 

Da, pl. of bes 

orn i dat. of bax 

Dene, i. q. bone 

Dep, there, where. Orosius fre- 
quently uses bep in the sense 
of si, if 

Depa } 

Dapa § 

Deeper, thereat 

Depinne, therein 

Depmid, therewith 

Depoy, thereof 

Depco, thereto 

Depuce, thereout 

Dey, after; bey on mopsen, the 
morning after * 

Deez, that, the 

Dayian to approve, permit, 

Le-baylan § endure 

Da-syz, yet, still 

Danc, m. thought 

Dance, m. thanks 

Dancey, for the sake or love of 


gen. pl. of bez 
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Lre-bancian, to thank 

Danon, thence; banon-uc, out from 
thence 

Dar, accus. fem. of by 

De, who, which, that, the 

De, whether; be.. be, whether. . or 

aoe though, although 

Deh sh s 

oat hpebepe, yet, neverthe- 

Deh- less 

Deapy, f. need, necessity 

Deap, m. custom, morals, manners 

Desen, minister, officer, soldier, 
person 

Desnycipe, valour, ability, man- 
hood 

Dencan 

A-bencan i 

Te-bencan 

A-beman, to stretch out, expand 

Deod, f. nation, people 

Deorman, thief, 

Deoh, zn. thigh 

Deoyan for biyrum ? p. 326, 1. 24 

Deoycepnyy, darkness 

Deop, m. slave, serf; adj. servile 

Deopdom, slavery, thraldom 

Deopian, to serve, to be a slave 

Deopot, m. servitude, slavery 


aac thick 


pret. bohce, to think, 
devise, intend 


Dicce 
ide i to eat, drink, partake 
Dichee, thickly 

Dioep, thither 

Dideppeapd, thitherward 

Dincan ? pret. buhcte, to seem; v. 

Denean impers. 

Ding, x. thing ; on eleum pinsum, 
in every way, totally ; yop hiy 
binsum, on his account 

Te-binzian, to agree with, mediate 

Le-boyca, companion, associate, 
ally 

Tre-boyzian, to associate, ally with 

Te-boht, m. thought, intention, 
design 


THE 
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Dohze. See Dencan 
Dohan 
Lepehan k to suffer, undergo 


Don, that; co bon, in order to 
Doncuns, f. thanking, gratitude 
Done, acc. mase. him, that 
Donne, than, then, when 
Dpeasuns, f. threat 
ane i three 

BY, 
A-bpeocan, to weary, tire 
Dpeoceobe, thirteenth 
Dpidda -e, third 
f. trireme, a vessel 


Dpiepedpe with three benches 
Dpypebpe of oars 
Le-bpingan, pret, -bpans, pi. 


-bpunzon, to throng, press 
Dpiciz, thirty 
Dpopian, to suffer, endure 
Dpymle, grand, magnificent 
Dpyrcyce, triangular 
A-bpyyemobdian, to suffocate 
Pye, to oppress 
A-bpyycpian, to darken, eclipse 
Dunop, m. thunder 
Duph-yceeozan, to shoot through. 
See Sceocan 
Du 
Sup uh through 
Duphzeon to carry through, ac- 
complish. See Teon 
Duphpunian, to continue 
Dupyz, m. thirst 
Duryend, thousand 
Dy, abl. of bec, therefore 
Dy-ley, lest 
Dyllic, such 
Dypycan, to thirst 
Dy 
me i this 
Le-bpep, gentle, agreeing 
Le-bpepney, harmony, concord 
Dpiper 
Dpyper 
Dyycepney, darkness 


i across, obliquely, athwari 


A-bypan, to drive away. 
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